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MEMOIRS 


or THK 

LIFE, WRITINGS, AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


or 

1 

SIR WILLIAM JONES. 



Sir william JONES embarked for In¬ 
dia in the Crocodile frigate; and in April 
1783, left his native countiy, to which he 

was never to return,, with the unavailing re¬ 


gret and affectionate wilhes 
friends and admirers. 


of his numerous 


As to himielf, the melancholy impreffions 
which he could not but feel on fuch an occa* 
ffon, were alleviated by various confidera* 
tions. The expectations of five years were 
now accomplifhed in the attainment pf hU 
wiihes; he anticipated the utility of bis offi* 
cial labours to the public, and the occupation 

II. B 



o 


-* 

fo pec iliarly delightful to him, of ioTeftigat- 

iiig unexplored mines of nterature. Sir 
William Jones was now in his thirty-fcvcnth 
year, in the full vigour of his faculties, and 
he looked forward with ardour to the plea- 
fures and advantages arifing from his (itua* 
tion in India, without any apprehenfion that 
the climate of that country would prove 
hoftile to his conftitution, A difference of 
opinion on great political queftions, without 
diminiihing his regard for his friends, had 
narrowed his habits of intercourfr with (bme 
whorm he fihcerely efleemed, and he frit 
therefore the lefs regret in quitting thofr 
W'hofe principles be wiihed to approve, but 
firom whom, an adherence to his own fre¬ 
quently compelled him to diflent. He re- 
fle^ed wkh pleafure on the independency of 
his fration, that the line of duty, which it 
prefcribed/ was frrait and defined, and in 
leaving his native country, for which he re¬ 
tained the warmeft affe^ion, he was not (bxiy 
to abandon all political cares and dlfcuflions. 
But his greatidl confolation and enjoyment 
were derived from the fociety of Lady Jones. 
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To thofe who are deftitute of internal re- 
fources, whofe habits have led them to feek 
for amufement in the mifcellaneous occur¬ 
rences and topics of the day only, a fea 
voyage is a period of fatigue, languor, and 
anxiety. To Sir William Jones every new 
icene was interefting, aiid his mind, exer— 
cifed by inceflant ftudy and reflediion, pof- 

felled.an inexhauftible fund of fubjedls; which 

1 

he could at pleafure fele^ and apply to the 
puipofes of recreation and improvement, but 
his application during his voyage was more 
particularly dire<5ed to thole ftudies, by which 
he was to enlarge the requilite qualifications 
for dilcharging the duties of his public fta- 
tion, with iatisfadion to himfelf, and benefit 
to the community^. 


♦ The following memorandum was written by Sir 
William Jones during his voyage* 

Objects of Enquiry during my residence in Asia. 

1« The Laws of the Hindus and Mohammedans^ 


2 . 

S. 

4 * 

5. 

6 . 


The History of the Awitnt World. 
Piroofs and Illustrations of Scripture- 
Traditions concerning the Deluge, See 
Modem Politics and Geography of Hi 
Sest Mode of governing Bengal* 

B 2 
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The following (hort letter to Lord Alh- 
urtcn. written a few weeks after liis cm 


7. Arithmetic and Geometry, and mixed Sciences of 

the Asiatics. 

8. Medicine, Chemistiy, Surgery, and Anatomy of 

the Indians. 

9. Natural Productions of India. 

f 

40 . Poetry, Rhetoric, and Morality of Asia. 

11. Music of the Eastern Nations. 

1?. The Shi'Ring, or 300 C^hinese Odes. 

13. The best accounts of Tibet and Cashmir. 

14. Trade, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce 

of India. 

15. Mogul Constitution, contained in the Defteri 

Alemghiri, and Ayein Acbari. 

16. Mahratta Constitution. 

To print and publish the Gospel of St. Luke in 

Arabic. 





To publish Law Tracts in_ Persian or Arabic. 

To print and publish the Psalms of David in Per¬ 
sian V c#se. 

To compose, if God grant me Life, 

Elements of the Laws of England. 

Jifedel—'The Essay on Bailment—Aristotle- 
The History of ths.^^Mriean War. 

Afodel —Thucydides and Polybius- 
Britain discovered, an Heroic Poem on the Uonsii- 
tution of England. Machinery. Hinda Gods 

Afodc/—Homer. 


4 . Speeches, Political and Forensic. 

Afodcl—Demosthenes. 

5. Dtidognes, Philosophical and Historical. 

Aiodel -'Phto- 

6. Letters. Jfedst^-^Demorfhenes and Flaio. 

ISdi July, 1783. Oocodile Erigate. 
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barkadon, may not be utjaccepuble to the 
reader; 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Lord ASH¬ 
BURTON. 

April 2^, 1783* 


Your kind letter found me on 


board the Crocodile: I Ihould have been 
very unhappy had it mifled me, fince I have 
long habituated myfelf to fet the higheft 


fpeak 


write 


two 


to our friends, I 


will 




take the areatcft care 


them. 


rour dire^ons as to the 
My departure was fudden 
Admiralty were fo anxious 


f^ing of this fngate, and their orders 
fo peremptory, that it was impoflibic. to 


wait for any thing but a breeze. Our 
voyage has hitherto been tolerably plealant, 
and, fmce we left the Channel, very quick. 
We begin to fee albicores about the ftun. 
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of a philofophcr, the charaders and manners 
of the unpoliflied but hofpitablc natives. The 
novelty of the fcene was attraftive^ and its 
impreffion upon his mind is ftrongly marked 
by the following juft and elegant refleflion, 
wMch in fubftance is more than once re¬ 
peated in his writings“ If life were not 
“ too fhort for the complete difeharge of all 
“ our refpedrive duties, public and private, 
“ and for the acquifition even of neceflary 
knowledge in any degree of perfection, 
“ with how much pleafure and improve- 
“ ment might a great part of it be fpent in 
‘‘ admiring the beauties of this wonderful 
“ orb, and contemplating the nature of man 
in all its varieties* 1” 

Sut it would be injuftice to his memory, 
to pafs oyer without particular notice, the 
fenfible and dignified rebuke, with which he 
repelled the rude attack of Muflulman bi¬ 
gotry on the divinity of our Saviour. Dur¬ 
ing a vifit which he made to a native of the 
ifland, a Coran was produced for his inlpec- 

* Sir WUliaro Jones's Works, vol. iv. p. 
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tion, aad his attention was pointedly di¬ 
rected to a paffage in a commentary accufmg 
the Chriftians of blafphemy, in calling our 
Saviour fhe Son of God. ** The commen— 

“ tator ^he replied) was much to blame for 
**'paffing fo indifcriminate and hafty a cen- 
** Aire; the title which gave your legiflatorj 
and which gives you fuch offence, was 
“ often applied in Judea by a bold figure, 
** agreeably to the Hebrew idiom, though 
" unufual in Arabic, to angels, to holy men, 
** and even-to all mankind, who are com- 

j 

manded to call God their father; and in 
“ this large fenfe, the Apoftle to the Romans 
« calls the eleCt the children of God, and 
“ the MelEah the JirJi born among many bre- 

“ threri ; but the w'ords only begotten are ap- 

■ 

plied tranfcendantly and incomparably to 
him alone; and as for me, who believe 
“ the Scriptures which you alfo profefs to 
“ believe, though you ailert without proof 
“ that we have altered them, f cannot refufe 
“ him an appellation, though far furpafling 
our reafon, by which he is diftinguilHed 
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“ in the Gofpel; and the believers in Mo- 
“ hammed, who exprefsly names him the 
** MelBah, and pronounces him to have 
“ been bora of a virgin (wluch alone might 
“ fully juftify the phrafe condemned by this 
“ author) are themfelves condemnable, for 
** cavilling at words, when they cannot ob- 
“ jedt to the fubftance of our £utfa. Con- 
“ flftently with their own*.’* 

This quotation affords a decifive proof of 
the belief of Sir William Jones, in the fub- 
lime dodtrines of the Chriftian religion. Had 
he been an infidel, he would have fmiled at 
the feoffs of Mufiulman bigotry; and had 
lie been indifferent to his faith, he would 
have been filent on an occafion, where he 
could expedl neither candcur nor conceffions 
from his antagonifts. Indeed he was well 
aware, that a religious difpute with thole 
zealots, would have been fruitlefs and unfea- 
fonable, and might have been dangerous ; but, 
as it was inconfiftent with his principles, to 
dilavow or conceal what he firmly believed 

* Sir William Jones's Works, voL iv. p. 269. 
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and profeffed, he could not fuffer the attack 
to pafs without reprehenfion, and he ground¬ 
ed it on preinifes, which his opponents could 
not dilpute, nor did. they venture to an- 
fwer. 

From Hinzuan to the Ganges, nothing 
materia] occurred, and he landed at Calcutta, 
in September 1783. His reputation had 
preceded his arrival, which was anxioufly 
expedled, and he had the happinefs to find, 
that his appointment had diffufed a general 
fatisfa< 3 ion, which his prefence now rendered 
complete. The Students of the Oriental 
languages were eager to welcome a fcholar, 
whole erudition in that branch of literature 
was uniivalled, and whofe labours and ge¬ 
nius had aflifled their progrefs; while the 
public rejoiced in the pofleflion of a magif- 
irate, whofe probity and independence were 
no lefs, acknowledged than his abilities. 

With what rapture he himfelf contem¬ 


plated his new fituation, may be more eafily 
conceived than deferibed. As a magiftrate 
of the fupreme court of judicature, he had 
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now that opportunity, 
Iv defired, of devoting 


country 


ing the happinefs of the community in which 
he refided; while the hiftory, antiquities, 
natural produaions, arts, faiences, and lite¬ 


rature 


enquiries 


He 


was now placed amidft a people, whofc pre- 
tenfions to antiquity had hitherto eluded re- 
fearcb, and whofe manners, religion, and 
cuftcms, ftill retained the fame charadlerifti- 
cal peculiarides, by which they were o^i- 
nally diftinguifhed. Time, who ipreads the 
veil of oblivion over the opinions and works 
of mankind, who annihilates empires and 
the records of their exiftence, had fpared 


the doarines and language of the followers 
of Brama, and amidft the ravages of con- 
queft and oppreffions 6 i tyranny, feemed to 
protea with parental care fome of the earlicft 
monuments of his reign. The Hindoos m 
faft prefented to the obfervation of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, a living piaure of antiquity 
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and although, the colouring might be fomc- 
what faded and obfcured, the lineaments of 
the original charadier were ftill difcernible 
by the moft fuperheial obferver, whilft he 
remarked them with diferimination and 
rapture. 

In December 1783, he entered upon his 
judicial fun^ions^ and, at the 0]>ening of the 
feiSons, delivered his firft charge to the 
grand jury. The public had formed a high 
eltimate of bis oratorical powers, nor were 
they difappointed. His addreis .was elegant, 
concife, and appropriate; the expofition of 
his lentiments and principles was equally 
manly and conciliatory, and calculated to 
infpire general iatisfadlion, as the known 
fincerity of his charadler was a teft of his 
adherence to his profeflions. In glancing at 
dillentions, which, at no remote period, had 
unfortunately prevailed between the ftipreme 
executive and judicial powers in Bengal, he 
Ihewed that they might and ought to be 
avoided, that the fun< 51 ions of both were dif- 

4 

tin^, and could be exercifed without danger 
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of collifion, in promoting what ihould be 
the objea of both, the public good. 

In the intervals of leifure from his profef- 
{ional duties, he directed his attention to 
fcientific obje 61 s; he foon faw that the field 
of refearch in India, was of an extent to 
baifie the indufby of any individual; and 
that whatever fiiccefs might attend his own 
indefatigable labours, it could only be ex¬ 
plored by the united efforts of many. With 
thefe ideas, he devifed the inftitution of a 
fociety in Calcutta, on the plan of thofe 
cftabliflied in the principal cities of Europe, 
as beft calculated to excite and facilitate the 
enquiries of the ingenious, as affording the 
means of preferving the numerous little trails 
and eflays, which otherwife would be loft to 
the public, and of concentrating all the va¬ 
luable knowledge, which might be obtained 
in Afia. The fuggeftion was received with 
the greateft fatisfadion by feveral gentlemen 
to whom he communicated it, and the mem¬ 
bers of the new affociation affembled for 
the firft time, in January 1784. 
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The repetition of a narrative, which has 
already appeared in feveral publications , 
may be deemed fuperfluous; but a detail of 
the circumftances attending the formation of 

an Inftitution, of which Sir William Jones 
was not only the founder, but the bnghteft 
ornament, cannot with propriety be omitted 

in the memoirs' of his life. 

It had been refolved to follow, as nearly 

as poflible, the plan of the Royal Society in 
London, of which the King is the patron, 
and at the firft meeting, it was therefore 
agreed, to addrefs the Governor-General and 
Council of Bengal, explaining the objects of 
the fociety, and foliciting the honour of their 
patronage, which was Ranted in the moft 
flattering terms of approbation. The mem¬ 
bers next proceeded to the nomination of a 
prefident: and as Warren Haftings, Efquire, 
then Governor-General of India, had diftin- 
guilhed himfelf as the firft liberal promoter 
of ufefiil knowledge in Bengal, and elpecially 

» A»atic Researdies, vol. i. Introductipn. The ac¬ 
count is omitted in the works of Sir William Jones. 
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as the great encourager of Perfian and San- 
fcrit literature, they deemed him entitled to 


every mark of diftinaion, which it was in 
their power to offer i and although they were 
aware, that the numerous and important du¬ 
ties of his public ftation, might prove an in- 
furmountable objedion to his acquiefcence, 
they neverthelefs determined to folicit his 
acceptance of the honorary title of prefident 
of the fociety,. as a juft tribute of refped, 
which the occallon feemed to demand, and 
which could not have been omitted, without 
an appearance of inattention to his ftiftin- 


guifhed merit. 

The application was received with the ac¬ 
knowledgment due to the motives which dic¬ 
tated it: but Mr. Haftings, for the reafons 
which had been anticipated, declined his ac¬ 
ceptance of the proffered title, and begged 

leave to reCgn .his pretenlions to the gen- 
“ tleman, whofe geniuS had planned the in- 
• ftitudon, and was moft capable of coDdud- 
“ ihg it, to the attainment of the great and 
** fplendid purpofes of its formation.” Sir 
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William Jones, upon the receipt of this an- 
Iwer, was immediately and unanimoufly re- 
quefted to accept the prefidency of the fociety. 

Gn this occalion, he addrefled the following 

% 

letter to Mr. Haftings; 

MY DEAR sir; 

Independently of my general pre- 
PmuptioDj that whatever you determine is 
right, I cannot but admit the folidity of the 
realbns, which induce you to decline that 
precedence, to which, if our fociety were in 
ks full vigour inftead of being in its cradle, 
you wonld have a title paramount to all, who 
have been, are, or will be, in this country. 
Every part of your letter, (except that which 
your kind indulgence makes fo honourable 
to me) carries with it the cleareft tonvi^on. 
Yo\ir firft reafon (namely, an unwillingnefs to 
accept an honorary truft, and want of leifurc 
for one, that may require an adlive part) muft 
appear latisfadory to all. I truft, you will 
cdnGder our a£t as proceeding folely from our 
anxiety to give you that diftin^ion, which 
julUce obliged us to give. As to myfelf, 1 

Lifc—Y. II. c 
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could never have been fatisfied, if, in traverC> 
ing the fea of knowledge, I had fallen in with 
a Ihip of your rate and ftation, without ftrik- 
ing my flag. One thing more, my dear Sir, 
I mufl allure you of,^ that in whatever man¬ 
ner your obj e^tions had been Hated, I Ihould 
have thought them juft and wile; and if it 
were not for the plealure, which your friendly 
communication of them has given me, I Ihould 
repent of the trouble which our intended ho¬ 
mage has occalioned. 

I return Mr. Turner’s letters, with many 
thanks for the entertainment which Lady J. 
and myfelf have received from them. £ 
promife myfelf much delight and mftrudiion 
from his converlation, and hope that when 
he fliall think proper to communicate a re¬ 
lation of his travels *, he will prefer our fo- 
ciety to that of London, I will pay my re- 

* This relatioa w'as published in 1800 , under the title 
of “ An Account of an Embassy to the Court of Teshoo 
« Lama in Tibet;” Szc^ by Captain Samuel Turner. It 
Is exceeding})' curious and interesting. The author, whose 
amiable manners and good qualities had endeared him to 
his friends, was seized with an apoplexy as he was walk¬ 
ing the strc©y of London, and died within two davs. 
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fpeas to you in the evening, and am con- 
cemedp from a felfilh motive, that the place 
where I now write, will lb loon lofe one of 
Its greateft advantages. Believe me to be, 
with unfeigned regard, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient fervant, 

William Jones. 

4S « « « « ^ 

To this-public and private record of the 
m^t of Mr. Haftings, in promoting and en> 
eoura^ng the purfuits of literature in Alia, 
the addition of any further teftimony mull 
be liiperfluous ; yet I cannot deny myfclf the 
£itisfa<fl:ion of Hating briefly the grounds of 
his claims to that diftinftion, which excited 
the acknowledgments and prompted the fo- 
licitation of the Ibciety. 

Mr. Haftings entered into the fervice of 

* 

the £afl:-India company, with all the ad¬ 
vantages of a regular clafiical education, and 
with a mind ftrongly imprefled with the 
pleafures of literature. The common diaJedts 
of Bengal, after his airival in that country, 
foon became &miliar to him; and at a period 


c a 
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when thf ufe and importance of the Perfian 
language were fcarcely fufpe£led, and when 
the want of that grammatical and philological 
alliftance, which has facilitated the labours of 
fucceeding ftudents, rendered the attainment 
of it a talk of peculiar difficulty, he acquired 
a proficiency in it. His fuccefs not only 
contributed to make known the advantages of 
the acquifition, but proved an inducement 
to others to follow his example, and the ge¬ 
neral knowledge of the Perfian language, 
which has been fince attained by the fervants 
of the Eaft-India company, has confpired 
to produce political effedts of the greateft na¬ 
tional importance, by promoting and accele¬ 
rating the improvements, which have taken 
place in the fyftem of internal adminiftration 

in Bengal, 

If Mr. Haftings cannot claim the merit of 
having himfelf explored the mine of Sanfcrit 
literature, he is eminently entitled to the 
praife of having Invited and liberally encou¬ 
raged the refearches of others: But he has a 
claim to commendations of - a higher nature ; 
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for a condudt no lefs favourable to the caulc 
of literature, than to the advancement of the 
Britilh influence in India, by removing that 
referve and diftruft in the profeflbrs of the 
Braminical Faith, which had taught them to 
view with fufpicion all attempts to inveftigate 
their code, and to apprehend the infringement 
of its ordinances in our political rule. The 


importance of his fuccefs will be readily ac¬ 
knowledged by thole, whole obfervation qua¬ 
lifies them to form a due ellimate of it; and 
to thofe who have not had the advantages of 
local experience, the communication of my 
own may not be unfatisfa^lory. 

The fpirit of the Mohammedan religion 
is adverfe to every appearance of idolatry, 
and the conquefl of Hindullan by the Mul^ 
fulmans, was profecuted with the zeal of a 
religious crufade. The rage of profelytifm 
was united with the ambition of dominion, 
and the llibverfion of the Hindu fupeiilition 
w'as always conlldered a religious obligation, 
the difcharge of which might indeed be fuf- 
pended by political conliderations, but could 
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never -be renounced: and, notwithftanding 
occailonal marks of toleration in fome of the 
emperors of Hinduftan, or their viceroys, 
their Hindu fubje^fs were ever beheld by 
them, in the contemptuous light of infidels 
and idolaters. They were of courfe naturally 
difpofed to aj^rchend the efiecls of a iimilar 
bigotry and intolerance in their European 
governors, fo widely diferiminated from them- 
felves in manners, language, and religion. 
The Bramins, too, (who had the feelings 
common to the bulk of the people,) deemed 
themfelves precluded by laws, in their opi¬ 
nion of facred and eternal obligation, from 
any development of their fecret do(^rines to 
a race of people, who could only be ranked 
in the loweft of the four clafles of mankind, 
and to whom, with little exception, their fe- 
crecy and referve had hitherto proved impe¬ 
netrable. To furmount thefe obftacles, to 
fubdue the jealoufy and prejudices of the 
Bramins, and to diminilh the apprehenfions 
of the people at large, required a conduct re¬ 
gulated by the moll liberal and equitable 
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principles, and the influence of perfonal in- 
tercourfe and conciliation. The compilatipn 
of a code of laws by Pundits, convened by 
the invitation of Mr. Haftings, the Perfian 
veiiion of it, made under their immediate in- 
ipe<^on, and the ^rannation of the Bagvhat 
Geeta, a work containing all the grand myf- 
teries of the Braminical Faith, are incontro¬ 
vertible proofs of the fuccels of his efforts, to 

i 

inipire confidence in minds where diftruft 
was habitual, while a variety of ufefiil pub¬ 
lications, undertaken at his i'uggeffion, de- 
monftrate the beneficial efie^s of his pa¬ 
tronage and- encouragement of Oriental lite¬ 
rature. 


Amongft the original members of the focie- 
ty, who fiibfcribed the addrefs to the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Council, propofing the 
inftitution, will be found the names of feveral 
who have diftinguilhed themfelves by their 
proficiency in Oriental learning; of Mr. 
William Chambers, whofe knowledge of the 
diale&s on the coaft of Coromandel, as well 
^ of Perfian and Arabic literature, was critical 
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and extenfive, and his lead praife ; of Mr. 
Francis Gladwyn, the author of many works 
calculated to ailift the ftudents of the Perfian 
language, the tranllator of various Oriental 
manufcripts, and particularly of the inftitutes 
of Akbar, the wifeft, greateft, and mod to¬ 
lerant monarch, that ever fwayed the fceptrc 
of India *; of Captain Charles Hamilton, 

* The toleration of Akbar, and his curiosity to inves¬ 
tigate the religious tenets of other nations, have exposed 
him to the charge of heresy amongst the Mohammedans 
in general. In a collection of his letters, published by 
his learned minister Ab-ul-fuzl, there is one addressed 
to the king of Portugal, in which he censures in tlie 
strongest terms, the slavish propensity of mankind, to 
adopt the religious principles of their fathers and those 
amongst whom they have been brought up, without evi¬ 
dence or investigation 5 he avows his own ple;isure and 
profit, in conversing with the learned professors of dif¬ 
ferent persuasions, and desires that some person of that 
character, conversant in the Oriental and European 
lanijuages, may be sent to him. He also requests trans¬ 
lations of the heavenly books^ the Pentateuch, Psalins,^ 
and Gospels, or of any others of general utility. 

In a code of instructions, specifically addressed to the 
officers of his empire, I find the two following passages: 

Do not molest mankind on account of their religious 
principles. If in the affairs of this world, which are 
transitorv’ and perishable, a prudent man is guided by a 
regard to his interest; still less, in spiritual concerns, 
which are eternal, whilst he retains his senses, wilLhe 
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who publiflied a tranflation of the Hedai) a, a 
fcode of Monammedan laws, which has been 
found of great ufe in the adminiftration of 
juftice in Bengal; and of Charles WiKvins, 
Efquire, the firft Englifhman who acquired a 
critical knowledge of the language of the Bra- 
mins,and who by the application of rare talents 
and induftry, by his own perfonal exertions, 
invented and call: types of the Debnagree, 
Perfic, and Bengalefe charadlers, in fuch per- 
fe^ion, that no fucceeding attempts have 
exhibited any Improvement upon his labours. 
Of thele names, two only furvive. 

The lols of Mr. Chambers mull be par¬ 
ticularly lamented, by all who feel an intereft 
in communicating a knowledge of the doc- 

“ adopt what is pernicious. If truth be on his side, do 
“ no^oppose it and molest him j but if it be with you, and 
“ he from want of tinderstanding should have imbibed 

erroneous notions, ignorance is his malady, and he is 

“to be considered an object of your compassion and 

“ assistance, not of molestation and severity. Keep on 

“ good terms with the upright and virtuous fl/' all per- 
“ suasions. 

“ The best adoration, which man io this world can 
" pay to his Maker, is duly to administer the affairs of his 
« creatures, discarditig passion and affection, and without 

distinction of tricnd or foe, relation or stranger,^* 



trines of falvation, to the natives of India. 
In an early period of life be faw and felt 
the truth and importance of the Chriftian 
Relieion, and while his own conduct ex- 

o ^ 

hibited the ftrength of his convi^on, he 
thought it a duty to employ his talents and 
acquirements in difleminating amongft the 
untaught natives a knowledge of that faith, 
Kirh he regarded of funreme and univerlal 


importance 


this view, he determined to 
ation of the New Teftament 


into Perfian, and devoted all his leifure to the 


performance of this talk, with the moft zeal¬ 
ous folicitude to make it accurate; but he 
had not completed half the Gofpel of St. 
Matthew, when it pleafed Providence to call 
him out of this life. 

Such, amongft others, were the orig^al 
members of the fociety formed at Calcutta, 
for enquiring into the hiftory, antiquities, the 
natural productions, aits, fciences, and litera¬ 
ture of Alia, under the patronage of'Sir 
William Jones, who at the firft meeting after 
the inftitution was completed, in his capacity 
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unfolded 


propriate addrefs, the obja*fts propofed for 
their refearches, and concluded with a pro- 
mife, which he amply difcharged, of com¬ 
municating the refult of his own ftudies and 


# 0 


enquiries 


That 


perform this promifc, in a manner worthy 
hi s high reputation, as well as from more 
commanding motives, he determined to com¬ 
mence without lofs of time the ftudy of the 
Sanfcrit. His reflexion had before fuggefted, 
that a knowledge of this ancient tongue would 
be of the greated utility, in enabling him to 
difeharge with confidence and fatisfadion to 

himfelf, the duties of a judge; and he foon dif- 

■ 

covered, what fubfequent experience fully 
confirmed, that no reliance could be placed 
on the opinions or interpretations of the pre- 
fefibrs of the Hindu law, unlefs he were qua¬ 
lified to examine their authorities and quota¬ 
tions, and dete<5t their errors and mifreprefenta- 
tions. On the other hand, he knew that all 
attempts to explore the religion or literature 
of India, through any other medium thap a 
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knowledge of the Sanfcrit, m.oft be imperfect 
and unfatisfaiStory j it was evident, that the 
moft erroneous and difcordant opinions on 
thefe fubjcdls, had been circulated by the 
ignorance of thofe who had collefted their 
information from oral communications only, 
and that the pidures exhibited in Europe, of 
the religion and literature of India, could only 
be compared to the maps conftru<9:ed by the 
natives, in which every polition is diftortcd, 
and all proportion violated. As a lawyer, he 
knew the value and importance of original 
documents and records, and as a fcholar and 
man of fcience, he difdained the idea of amuf- 
ing the learned world, with fecondary in¬ 
formation on fubje£ls which had greatly in- 
terefted their curiofity, when he had the 
means of accefs to the original lources. He 
was alfo aware, that much was expeded by 
the literati in Europe, from his fuperior abi¬ 
lities and learning, and he felt the ftrongeft 
inclination to gratify their expedatlons in 

the fulleft poflible extent. 

Of his time he had early learned to be a 
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rigid economift and he frequently regretted 
the facrifices of It, which cuftom or ceremony 
extorted. An adherence to this principle, 
while it reftrained in fome degree his habits 
of focial intercpurfe, neceflarily limited his 
correfpondencc with his friends. From the 
few letters which he wrote, I fhall now felecl 
fuch. as deferibe his feelings, thoughts, and 
occupations, a few months only after his ar¬ 
rival in Bengal. r 

Sir WILLIAM JONES toMr. Juftice HYDE. 

Friday Evening^ ai the Chanibersj Jan. 1 ^84. 
dear JSIR ; — 

t. 

Ramlochimd has- rjufed my cu- 

rlolity by telling me,. that when you had oc- 

■ 

* As a proof of the strict regularitv of Sir-William 
Jones in the application .of his time, the reader is i»>esent- 
ed with a tnmscript of a card in his own writing- It 
contains, indeed, the occupations whidi he had pr^cribed 
to himself in a period of the following year; but may 
serve as a sample of the mannfr in which he devoted his 
leisure hours at all times. 

Dailt Stuoies 
for the 

Long Vacation of 1785: 
ilibiviiff^-..-....One letter.- 

Ten chapters of the Bible. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 

Hindu Law, &c. 


I 


Jfter 
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cafioa to receive the evidence of (bme Mugs 
they produced a book in ftrange fquare cha- 


ra^ers 


Now Zu- 


boor is the name by which the T*Jalms of 

* Y 

Ha'tiid are known in Aha. 


Alay 


Pialms 


maritan^ and the people a ie£i of Jews ? 
you give me any information on this head ? 


Sir WILLIAM JONES 


Garden^ May 14, 1784. 


thanks 


kind 


I was on 


the bridge by Col. Tolly’s houle in the midit 
of the ftorm, my horfes mad with the fear of 
the lightning, and my carriage every moment 
in danger of being overfet by the wind; I 
was wet to the fkin, and laved from Worle 
inconvenience by the diligence of my ier- 
vants, who took off the horfes and drew the 
carriage to a place of fafety. I 
Erhelefs in good health; but Lady Jones is 


am 


.Indian Geography* 

Ezcniiig ,. r*.6.00130 History. 

Chess. AriostOk 

iqbal Libi 
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not quite recovered from a fevere cold and 
rheumadfm, attended with a fever. 

Remember that I am always ready to re¬ 
lieve you at the chambers in the Loll Bazar 
and will cheerfully take the labouring oar 
next month if you plcafe; efpecially, as I 
propole to Ipend the long vacation in a float¬ 
ing houfe, and to leave Calcutta as foon as 
die feflion is over; but I fliall return dead 
or alive before the 2 2 d of October. I am inex- 
preflibly amufed by a Perfian tranflation of an 
old Sanferit book, called Siiy Bha’gwat, which 
comprizes almofl the whole of the Hindu re¬ 
ligion, and contains the life and achievements 


c entertaining 
and wildnefs- 


that I ever read. 


Farewell, and believe me, dear Sir, 

Ever aflfedionately yours, 

William Jones 


A house in Cslcutts, where the puisne Judges of the 

Supreme Court of Judicature attended bv rotntion in the 
erening, as justices of the peace. 









Sir WILLIAM JONES to Dr. PATRICK 

RUSSEL. 

CalcuiiOf March 10, 1784. 

You would readily excufe my delay in 
anfwering your obliging letter, if you could 
form an idea of the inceflant hurry and con- 
fiifion, in which I have been kept ever lince 
my arrival in Bengal, by neceflary bufinels, 
or neceflary formalities, and by the difficulty 
of fettling myfelf to my mind, in a country- 
fo different from that which 1 have left. I 
am indeed at beft, but a bad correlpondent; 
tor I never write by candle-light, and find fo 
much xArabic or Perfian to read, that all my 
leifure in a morning, is hardly fufficient for 
a tboulandth part of the reading that would 
be highly agreeable and ufeful to me; and as 

I purpofe to fpend tlie long vacation up the 
country, I with to be a match in conyerfiuion 
with the learned natives, whom I may happen 


to meet. 


I rejoice that you are fo near, but lament 


that 


not without 


hope, that you may one day be tempted to 
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viflt Bengal, \^ere I flatter myfelf you will 
give me as much of your company as poflible. 

Many thanks for your kind hints in regard 
to my health. As to me, I do not expedt, as 
long as I flay in India, to be free from a bad 
di^ftion, the morbus literatorum, for which 
there is hardly any remedy, but abftinence 
from too much food, literary and culinary. 
I rife before the fun, and bathe after a gentle 
ride; my diet is light and fparing, and I go 
early to reft; yet the a(frivity of my mind is too 
ftroog for my conftitution, though naturally 
not infirm, and I muft be fatisfied with a 
valetudinarian ftate of health. If you fhould 
meet with any curiofities on the coaft, either 
in your botanical rambles or in reading, and 
will communicate them to our fociety, lately 
inftituted for enquiring into the hiftory, civil 
and natural, the antiquities, arts, fciences, and 
literature of Ajfia, we lhall ^ve you our hearty 
thanks. There is an Abyftinian here, who 
knew Mr. Bruce at Gwendcr. I have exa¬ 
mined him, and he confirms Bruce's account. 
Every day fupplies : it v'-h iomtiMri'? new 

li[( y If 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to 


April IS, 1784. 




* 


* 


* 


I am difcouraged from writing to you 

as copioufly as wifli, by the fear that my 
letter may never reach you. I inclofe how> 
ever a hymn to the Indian cupid, which is 
here faid to be the only coiret^ ipecimen of 
Hindu mythology that has appeared; it is 
certainly new and quite original, except the 
form of the flanza, which is Milton’s. I 
add the charadler of Lord Aihburton, wlucb 
my zeal for his fame prompted me to 
publilh 


* Lord Ashburton died on the ISth of August 1783. 
His character, written by Sir William Jones, is published 
in vol. viii. of his works, page 538. I transcribe from it 
the last paragraph, as a proof of the gratitude and seQsiin> 
iity of the writer. 

** J or some months before his death, the nursery had 
" been his diief delight, and gave him more pteuwe 
‘‘ than the cabinet could afibrded i but this psirciits! 
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« ^ ^ 

Had I dreamt that the dialogue would hare 
made fuch a ftir, I (hould certainly have taken, 
more pains with it. I will never ceaTe to 
avow and juftify the dodirine comprifed in 
it. I meant it merely as an imitation of 
one of Plato’s, where a boy wholly igno¬ 
rant of geometry, is made by a few iimple 
ouellions to demonftrate a propofitibn, and 
I intended to inculcate, that the principles 
of government were fo obvious and intel¬ 
ligible, that a clown might be brought 
to underliand them. As to railing fedition, 
I as much thought of railing a church. 

“ affection, which had been a source of so much felicity, 
was probably a cause of his fatal illness. He had lost 
one son, and expected to lose another, when the author 
“ of this painful tribute to his memory, parted from him, 
** with tears in his eyes, little hoping to see him again in 
** a perishable state. As he perceives, without affectation, 
ibat his tears now steal from him, and begin to moisten 
" the paper on which he writes, he reluctantly leaves a 
** subject, which he could not soon have exhausted ^ and 
** when he also shall resign his life to the great Givei- of 
“ it, he desires no other decoration of his humble gtave- 
** stone, than this honourable truth: 

none to flatter, none to recomniend> 

Dunking approv’d, and mark’d him as a friend,” 


D 2 
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My dialogue contains my fyftem, which 
I have ever avowed, and ever will avow; but 
I perfedlly agree (and no man of found in¬ 
tellect can difagree) that fuch a fyftem is 
wholly inapplicable to this country, where 
millions of men are fo wedded to inveterate 
prejudices and habits, that if liberty could be 
forced upon them by Britain, it would make 
them as miferable as the crueleft defpotifm. 

Pray remember me afieCtionately to all my 
friends at the bar, whom I have not time to 
enumerate, and aflure my academical and pro- 
feflional friends, that I will write to them all 
when I have leifure. Farewell, &c. 

Sir WILLIAM JONES to CHARLES 

CHAPMAN, Efq. 

Gardens, near AUiporc, April 26, 178-J. 

Allow me, dear Sir, to give you the 
warmeft thanks in my own name, and in that 
of our infant fociety, for the pleafure which 
we have received from your interefting ac¬ 
count of Cochin-china, with confiderable ex¬ 
tracts from which we have been favoured by 
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our patrons. Our meetings are well attended, 
and the fociety may really be faid, corifider- 
ing the recent time of its eftablilhment, to 

flourifh. - 

We have been rather indifpofed, the weather 
being fuch as we had no idea of in England, 
exceflive heat at noon, and an inceflant high 
wind from morning to night j at this moment 
it blows a hurricane, and my ftudy reminds 
me of my cabin at fea. Our way of life how¬ 
ever is quite paftoral in this retired fpot; as 
my prime favourites, among all our pets, are 
two large Englifh fheep, which came with us 
from Spithead, and, having narrowly efcaped 
the knife, are to live as long and as happily 
with us as they can; they follow us for bread, 
and are perfectly domeftic. We are literally 
lulled to fleep by Perlian nightingales, and 
ceafe to wonder, that the Bulbul, with a 
tboufand tales^ makes fuch a figure in Oriental 
poetry. Since I am refolved to fit regularly 
in court as long as I am w’ell, not knowing 
how foon I may be forced to remit my atten¬ 
tion to buliiiefs, I fhall not be at liberty to 
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enter my budgerow till near the end of July, 
and muft be again in Calcutta on the 2 2 d of 
Oifiober, fo that my time will be Tery limit¬ 
ed j and I fhall wifh if poflible to fee Benares. 


The principal objedt of his meditated ex- 
curiion was to open fources of information, 
on topics entirely new in the republic of let¬ 
ters. The indifpofition which he mentions, 
not without apprehenfions of its continuance 
had not altogether left him when he com¬ 
menced his journey, and during the progrels 
of it returned with a feverity, which long 
held the public in anxious fuipenfe, before 
any hopes could be entertained of its favour¬ 
able termination. 


The author of thefe memoirs faw him in 
Auguft 1784 , at the houfe of a fnend in the 
vicinity of Moorlhedabad, languid, exhaufted, 
and omaciafed, in a ftate of very doubtful 
cuA^eftience; but his mind had fuffered 
^.X3 depi^flkfn and exhibited all its habitual 
fervour. In his converfation he fpoke with 
rapture of the country, of the novel and in- 
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terefting fbiirces opened to his refiarches, and 
feemed to lament his fufierings, onljr as im- 
pediments to the proi^ution o£ them. From 
Moodhedabad he proceeded to Jungipore, at 
the diflan^ of a day’s journey only, and firom 
his place continued his correfponden^, which 
lefcribes his condition. 


•Sr WILXIAM JONES to CHARLES 

CHAPISlANy Eiq. 


August 30, 1T84. 

Nodiing but a i cr i cs fevere at- 
tadcs of illnefe could have fnerented my re¬ 
plying long ago to yonr firiendly letter. After 
refilling them by temperance and exereiie 
for Ibme time, I was quite orerpow e r e d by a 
ferer, which has confined me ten weeks to 



ly conch, but is now almoft entirely abated* 


thou^ it has left me in a ftate of extreme 


we aknefe . I had a rdaple at Raugamut^, 
winch tddiged me to Hay three wee its at A& 
z a lhang , whexe the ju^ment and attention of 
Dr. Glas, prevented perhaps Ibrious conle* 
quences. 1 have ^>ent two days at this place. 
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I find myfelf fo much better, that I pro* 
pofe to continue my voyage this evening; 
whether I fhall be able to go farther than 
Patna, (I long to fee Benares) is very uncer¬ 
tain. This is only the fecond attempt I have 
made to write fince my illnefs } and as I 
hold my pen with fome difficulty, I will (ay 
no more than that I am, with great ef- 
teem, &c. 

P* S. I cannot help adding, that your pro- 
pofal of extracting fuch parts of your very 
interefting narrative concerning Cochin-china, 
as you may think proper to depofit among 
the archives of our fociety, is the very thing 
I wifhed, and 1 I'eally think it will be one of 
our moft valuable traCts ♦. 

The extracts alluded to, liave not yet appeared in 
the Asiatic Researches. The voyage which led to that 
narrative, was undertaken on the following occasion: 
Two Mandarins of Cochinchina> had been accidentally 
brought to Calcutta, in 1778 j the Oovernor-Gcncral of 
India, Hastings, £sq., from motives of humanity and 
policy, furnished the means of their retiuTi to their na¬ 
tive country, and Charles Chapman| £sq., at his own re¬ 
quest, was appointed to accompany them with a public 
commission, with instructions to establish, if practicable^ 
» commercial mtercourse between the Company’s settle- 
ments in India and Cochinchina, and to procure such 
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But his thoughts and attention were not 
confined to the perifhable concerns of this 
world only; and what was the fubjeA of his 
meditations in health, was more forcibly im- 
preffed upon his mind during illnefs. He 
knew the duty of refignation to the will of 
his Maker, and of dependence on the merits 


of a Redeemer; and I find thefe fentiments 


expreffed in a (hort prayer, which he com- 
pofed during his indifpofition in September 
1784 , and which I here infert: 

“ O thou Beftower of all Good! if it 
“ pleafe thee to continue my ealy talks in 
“ this life, grant me ftrength to perform 
them as a faithful fervant; but if thy wif- 
** dom hath willed to end them by this thy 
vifitation, admit me, not weighing my un- 
“ worthinefs, but through thy mercy declared 
“ in Chrift, into thy heavenly manfions, that 
“ I may continually advance in happinefs, by 


privileges and advantages for English vessels resorting 
thither, as the government of that country might be dis* 
posed to grant. 
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“ advancing in true knowledge and awful love 
of thee. Thy will be done !’* 

I quote with particular fatisfadion, this 
fhort but decifive teftimony of the religious 
principles of Sir William Jones. Among 
many additional proofs, which might be mven 
of them, is the following (hort prayer, com- 

pofed on waking, July 27, 1783, at fea, alfo 
copied from his own writing: 

“ Gracioully accept our thanks, thou Giver 
“ of all Good, for having preferved us- an- 
“ other night, and heftowed on us another 
day. O, grant that on this day, we may 
^ meditate on thy law with joyful veneration, 

“ and keep it in all our actions, with firm 
** obedience.’* 

Minute circumftances frequently tend to 
mark and develop charadler. As a farther 
inftance of this obfervation, however trifling 
it may appear, the application by Sir William 
Jones to himfelf, of two lines of Milton in 
his own writing under a card with his printed 
name, in addition to more fubflantial proofs. 
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may be quoted In evidence of his habitual 
frame of mind: 

Not wandering poor, but trusting all his wealth 

With God; who call’d him to a land unknown. 

On another fcrap of paper, the following 
fines appear; they were written by him in 
India, but at what period is not known, nor 
indeed of any confequence: 

Sir Edward Coke, 

Six hours in sleep, in law*s grave study six. 

Four spend in prayer,—the rest on nature £x; 

RATHER, 

Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

P 

Ten to the world allot» and all to Heaven. 

If we fometimes fuffer the humiliation, of 
feeing great talents and extenfive erudition 
proftituted to infidelity, and employed in pro¬ 
pagating mifery by endeavouring to fubvert 
the bafis of our temporal and eternal welfare, 
we cannot but feel a more than common gra¬ 
tification, at the falutary union of true genius 
and piety. Learning, that wantons in irre- 
ligion, may, like the Sirius of Homer, flalh 
its ftrong light upon us; but though brilliant, 
it is baneful, and while it dazzles, makes us 
tremble for our fafety. Science therefore. 
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without piety, w'hatever admiration it may 
excite, will never be entitled to an equal de¬ 
gree of refpea and efteem, with the humble 
knowledge, which makes us wife unto Sal¬ 
vation. The belief of Sir William Jones in 
Revelation, is openly and diftinftly declared 
in his works; but the unoftentatious effulions 
of fequeftered adoration, whilft they prove 
the fincerity of his conviction, give an ad¬ 
ditional weight to his avowed opinions. IVdore 
might be added on this fubje<ft, but it will be 

communicated in another place. 

His next ftage tvas Bhagilpoor, the i-efid- 
ence of the friend, to whom the preceding 
letters were addreffed, and here he was long 
detained bv illnefs and debility. The vigour 
of his mind however ftill continued unim¬ 
paired, and except during the fevere pa- 
fQxyfnis of disorder, his reiearches for in¬ 
formation were never fufpended, nor would he 
fuffer himfelf to be debarred from any inter- 
courfe by which they could be promoted. It 
was at this place, during the hours of convar 
lefcence when he was confined to his couch. 
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that he applied hlmfelf to the lludy of bo¬ 
tany ; a fcience for which he had early enter¬ 
tained a great partiality, and which he pro¬ 
nounces the moft lovely and fafcinating branch 
of natural knowledge. With the works of 
Linnseus before him, he procured the plants 
of the country to be brought to him, and 
comparing the produdions of nature, with 
the defcriptions and arrangementsof theSwed- 
ilh philofopher, he beguiled the hours of 
languor and difeafe, and laid the (olid found¬ 
ation of that botanical knowledge, which he 
ever afterwards cultivated with increafing ar¬ 
dour and delight. 

From Bhagilpoor he purfued his journey 

to Patna, where , he was again attacked with a 

* 

fevere indifpofition. It did not however pre¬ 
vent him from proceeding by land to Guyah, 
famous as the birth-place of Boudh,the author 
of a fyftem of philofophy which labours un¬ 
der the imputation-of alheifm ; but more hi- 
mous for the amGal- refort of Hindu pilgrims 
from all parts of India, who repair to the 
holy city for thepurpofe of making prefcribed 



oblations to their deceafed anceftors, and of 
obtaining abfolution from all their fins. 

The city of Benares was his next ftage, 
and the limits of his excurfion. He had 
here an opportunity of feeing the profeflbrs 
of the Hindu religion, at the moft celebrated 
and ancient univerfity of India, and had only 
to regret, that his knowledge of their language 
was infulficient to enable him to converfe 
with them without the afiillance of an in¬ 
terpreter. After a fliort refidence, which his 
fenfe of duty would not allow him to protract 
unneceflarily, he returned by the Ganges to 
Bhagilpoor*, where, as he obferves, he had 


* From a note written by Sir William Jones, on 
Major Renners account of Butan and Tibet, 1 extract 
the following passage* It is endorsed, as having been 
intended for the Researches of the Asiatic Society, but 
is not published in them. 

Just after sun-set, on the 5th of October 1784 , I 
had a distinct view from Bhagilpoor of Chumalury 
peak, and the adjoining mountains of Tjbet, which 
are very clearly seen from I^trnt iay . and were perfectly 
recollected by a learned member of our society, one of 
the latest travellers to that interesting country, who had 
obligingly communicated to me a correct note of the 
bearings and courses observed in his journey from 
Jltngpicr to T^assisuddtn, and thence through Parade 
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already found fo much health, pleafure, and 
inftrudiion for two months. 

In his journey from this place to Calcutta, 
he vifited Gour, once the rehdence of the 
foverelgns of Bengal. This place flill ex¬ 
hibits architeaural remains of royal mag- 

^ gong to Chumaliiri). The peak bore very nearly due 

north to the room, from which it Was seen, in the 

house of Mr. Chapman; and from the most accurate 

calculations that I could make, the horizontal distance 

at which it was distinctly visible, must be at least Sfl* 

Bintish yniles; there was a strong glare from the setting 

** sun on the snows of its more western side, and it might 

** assuredly have been discerned at a much greater di- 

‘‘ stance. By an observation of Mr. Davis, at Rengpur, 

and another at Tassisudden, the difference of latitude 

between the place last mentioned and Bhagilpoor, is 

163 geographical^ or 188 and a fraction, British jniles: 

^ now although the road from Buxadtrwar in Butan, the 

latitude of which was found to be 53', consisted of 

rough mountains and deep valleys, yet the way between 

Paradgong and Chumalury, especially from Chesa- 

“ camba, the frontier of Tibet, was very level; and the 

accuracy of our travellers gives us reason to believe. 

« that their computed miles from TassisudJen w'ere but 

little above the standard ; so that having measured the 

northern sides of the two triangles, formed by their 

courses WNW. and NNW, we could not be far from 
the truth 

The mountains of Chumalury, are the second or third 
^ ridge described in the Memoir. The Major justly con- 
« siders the mountains of Himola, for so they are named 
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nificence, which the traveller la obliged %o 
explore at fome perfonal riik amidft forefts, 
the exdufive haunts of wild bcafts j for nature 


has 


nver the fliort-lived pride of man. 


T« 


letter to a friend ^ written after his arrival in 
Calcutta, he has briefly defcribed fome parts 
of his journey. « The Mahanada was beau- 
“ drill, and the banks of fome rivers in the 
« Sunderbunds were magnificent; we palled 
** within two yards of a fine tiger, who gazed 
“ on us with indifference; but we took care 


« for feveral reafons to avoid the narrow 
« paffes at night. As we approached Cal- 

‘‘ cutta, we perceived the difference of climate, 

“ and thought of Bhagilpoor with pleafurc 


« and regret. 

« I find Calcutta greatly changed; the lols 


“ by the natives from a word signifying snffX, as equal in 
« elevation to any in the old hemisphere j and an obser- 
“ vation of Mr. Sautulers at Perncid, added to a remark 
« of Mr. Smith on the appearance of Chumalury from 


** ^Iorcv.:^y gives abundjTit reason to think) 
from highest mountains 


that xre saiff 
in the worldj 


C( 


without excepting the Anses, 


Cliarles ClispxnTni 
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« of Mr. Haftings and Shore *, I feel very 
“ leniiblv, and cannot but fear that the plea- 
“ fiire, which I derive from other friendfhlps 
“ formed in India, will be followed by the 
"pain of loCng my friends next feafon. 
** This was a great evil at the univerfity, 
f* and abates not a little the happiness I ex- 
pe^ed in this country. 

** Will you have the goodnefs to afk 
** Mahefa pundit, whether the univerfity of 
Tyrhoot is ftill fupported, and confers 
** degrees in Hindu law ? One of our pundits 
** is dead, and we have thoughts of requefting 
** recommendations from the univerfities of 
“ Hindufbm, particularly from Benares, and 
** Tyrhoot, if it exills; fo that the new pun- 
dit may be univerfally approved, and the 
“ Hindus may be convinced, that we decide 
“ on their law from the beft information we 
“ can procure ■[*.** 

• Warren Hastings, Esq. and Mr. Shore embarked in 
February 1785, for England. 

t pundits are the expounders of the Hindu law j 

in which capacity, two constantly attended the supreme 
court of judicature, at FortwilUam. 

XiTe—V. 11 . 


£ 
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I am juft returned,” (th^s be writes to 
another correfpondent. Dr. P. Ruffel, March 2, 
^ 7 ^Si) “ from the brink of an- 

“ other world, having been abfent near feven 
month", and reduced to a fkeleton by fevers 
“ of every denomination, with an obftinate 
bilious flux at their heels. My health is 
“ tolerably reftored by a long ramble through 
“ South Behar, and the diftrid: of Benares, of 
“ which if I were to write an account, I muft 
“ fill a volume.” 

They who have penifed the defciiption of 
Joanna, by Sir William Jones, will regret that 

this volume was never written. The objedfs 
prefented to his infpedlion during his journey, 
afforded ample fcope for his obfervadon, 
which was equally qualified to explore the 
beauties of nature, the works of art, the dif- 
criminations of charadler, and the produflions 
of learning and fcience. Many of the re¬ 
marks and refled:ions which he made in this 
tour, are transfufed through his various com- 

pofidons, two of which were adlually written, 

# 

during the courfe of his journey. 
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The elegant little tale in verfe, under the 
title of The Enchanted Fruity or Hindu TViJe^ 
was compoled during his relidence in Beyhar, 
and aSbrds a proof of the fuccefs of his en- 

P 

quiriies, as well as of his Ikill in the happy 
^[^licaticm of the intelligence obtained by 
them. 

The other produ<^ion was a Treatifc on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, which he 
afterwards revifed, and prefented to the fb- 
ciety. The defign of this ellay was to point 

)Out a relemblance, too il^ong to have been 

■ 

accidental, between the popular worihip of 
the old Greeks and Italians, and that of the 
Hindus, and between their ftrangc religion 
and that of E^pt, China, Perfia, Phrygia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria, and even remoter na¬ 
tions. The proof of fuch refemblance, if 
ladsfa^lorily eftablifhed, would, as he remarks, 
authorize an inference of a general union and 
a^j^y between the moft diftinguilhed in¬ 
habitants of the primitive world, at the time 
when they deyiated, as thev did too early de- 


E 2 
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vlate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. 

To this journey, under Providence, he 
was in all probability indebted for the pre- 
fervation of his life, which without it might 

have fallen a lacrifice to the accumulation of 

\ 

difeafe : after his arrival in Calcutta, his health 
was almoft completely reftored. 

He now refumed his func^ons in the fu- 
preme court of judicature, and renewed the 
meetings of the fociety, which had been in¬ 
terrupted by his abfence. In his fecond an- 
niverfary difcourfe, which was delivered in 
February 1785, he notices with pleafure and 
furprize the fuccefsful progrefs of the inftitu- 
tion, and the variety of fubje<fls which had 
been difculTed by the members of it: and as 
in his hrft addrefs, he had confined himfelf 
to tlie exhibition of a diftant profpc£l only 
of the vaft career on which the fociety was 
entering ; in the fecond, he delineates a flight 
but mafterly fketch of the various difcoverics 
in hiflory, fcience, and art, w'hich might juftly 
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be expe^ed to refult from Its refearches Into 
the-literature of Alia. He mentions his fa- 
tisfadHon at having had an opportunity of 
viiiting two ancient feats of Hindu religion 
and literature, and notices the impediments 
oppofed by illnefs to the profecution of his 
propofed enquiries, and the neceffity of leaving 
them, as ^neas is feigned to have left the 
lhades, - when his guide made him recoiled 
the fwift flight of irrevocable time, with a 
curiofity raifed to the height, and a regret 
not eafy to be defcribed. 

I now return to the correfpondence of Sir 
William Jones, which in this year, confifts 
of few letters, and thofe chiefly addrelTed to 
*John Macpherlbn, Elq. who, in February 

fucceeded to the flation of Governor- 
General of India, on the departure of Mr. 
Haftings. If, in thefe letters. Sir William 
adverts to topics not familiar to his readers, 
they are fucli as naturally arife out of his fi- 
tuation and connedlions. Removed at a dif- 
tance of a quarter of the circumference of the 

fhe present Sir John h&cpherson, Bart. 
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globe from the fcene of politics, in wliich he 
hfld token. 21 deep intereft, his ittention,, is 
transferred to new objects and new duties. 
The fentiments which flow from his pen, iii 
the confidential intercourfe of firiendlhip, dif- 
play his mind more clearly than any nar^ 
tive; and they areoften fuch as could not be 
omitted without injury to his charader. 
Some paSages in the letters, which,, as * lefe 
generally interefting, could be fuppreflcd. 
without this efiea, have not been tranfcribed. 

Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. MACPHER- 

SON, Eftj. 

Alarch 12,1185. 

I always thought before I left £og« 
land, that a regard for the public good re¬ 
quired the mod cordial union between the 
executive and judicial powers in this country.; 
and I lamented the mifchief occafioned by 
fornier divifiohs. Since 1 have no view of 
happinefs on this fide of die grave, but in a 
faithful difcharge of my duty, I (hall fparc no 
pains to preferve that cordiality which fob- 
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fifts, I truft, and will fubfift, between the go¬ 
vernment and the judges. 

Lord Bacon, if I remember right, advifes 

every ftatefman to relieve his mind from the 
fatigues of bufinefs by a poem, or a pro(pe(fl, 
or any thing that raifes agreeable images; now 
as your own gardens afibrd you the fineft 
profpedls, and I fhould only oifer -you a view 
of paddy fields*, I fend you for your amufe- 
ment, what has amufed me in the compofition, 
a poem j* on the old philofophy and religion 
of this country, and you may depend on its 
orthodoxy. The time approaches when I 
mufi: leave thele recreations, and return to my 

deik in court, where however a knowledge of 

* 

the Hindu manners and prejudices may not 
be ufelefs. 

Sir William yones to y, Macpherfon^ Efq, 

May 17, 1785. 

1 have fbwmany things, my dear 
Sir, to thank you for, tihat I fcarce know where 

* Hice fields. 

f The Enchanted or, Hindu Wife. Works» 

VoL xiii. p. 211. 
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to begin. To follow the order of time, 1 
muft in the firft place give you my hearty 
thanks for your kind and pleafing letter of Jaft 
week, which Ihews that your mind can gralp 
the whole field of literature and criticifm, as 
well as that of politics, and that in the man* 
tier of ancient rulers in Alia, particularly Ci¬ 
cero, the governor of Cilicia, you unite the 
charat^er of the ilatefman and the icholar. 
Next for the news, which has on the whole 
given me pleafure, and in jiarticular, what 
both pleafes and furprifes me, that Lord Cam¬ 
den has accepted the poft of prefldent of the 
council. You know the opinion which I 
early formed of Pitt; and that opinion will 

ft 

be raifed ftill higher, if he has fhewn himfelf 
(not merely indifferent, but) anxious that the 
reins of this government may long continue 
in the hands ivhich now hold them, and 
which, though mortals, as Addifon fays, can¬ 
not command fuccefs, will certainly deferve 
it. 1 anxioufly wifh, for the fake of the pub¬ 
lic, that not only the operations of the law, 
but' the cordial aflent of thofe on whom it 
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depends, have already fecured your feat, as 
long as it may be confiftent with your hap- 
pinefs to fill it.— 

^ ^ ^ 

I will not fail to talk with Mr. Chambers 
on the college, and beg you to affure yourfelf 
that 1 fhall ever be happy in my fphere to 
give my humble afliflance whenever you may 
require it. 


Sir m7/iam Jones to J. Macpberfon, Efq. 

Ma^ 22, 1785. 

Jt was my intention to prefent 
to you in the author's name, the books which 
I now fend. The poet Zainudeen was re¬ 
commended to me fbon after I came to India, 
as a worthy ingenious old man. I inclofe 
his verfes to you, with a hafty tranHation* 

♦ This translation, as a specimen of the taste and adu¬ 
latory style of modem Persian poets, is inserted for the 
reader’s entertainment. 

Macpherson exalted as the sky, prosperous in thy un¬ 
dertakings, who like the sun receivest even atoms in thy 
beams! xhou art the Just one of this xge^ and in thy 

name, that of Noshirovao revives. With the md of 
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on the back of. the paper, of the befl couplets. 
The fmaller volume contains part of the epic 


Jesiis ('blessed be bis neme !) the goTe: ;iinent acquires its 
stibilitv from thy mind. I have cop..r>;sed a poem in 
words of trutli, beginning with a panegyric on the com¬ 


pany. . It contains a recital of tlie warj : f the Jiivglish, 
described with an animated pen. Bt ilie command of 

entitled to reverence, I began a book on the 


victory of Bc::ar-:ss but before the coiupk-tion of my task, 
that honourable man returned to hb country. In thy 


government has my work been completed, and with thy 
name have I adorned its opening, in hope that thou wilt 
send me fresh materialf, to decorate with gohlen verses 


tlie checkt of my book. If I compose a Saalinameh, on 
the glorious name of the King of ILngland, the book will 


fly over Iran and Turan, 
blaze like the sun •, if I s: 


and the deeds of thy nation will 
ng the achicvamcr.ts of the Eng¬ 


lish, the name of Farveiz will be no more mentioned. If 
I open a chapter c.-i their conquests, A.li as;*o will tremble 
under the eartli j mo r.ipid motion of my dark reed will 


make Rustem halt an J urcsop. Hear my strains with dis¬ 
cernment, anu my |'»en snail soar with the wings of a 
falcon. Fav jui rtt, as Sultan Malamoud shewed kind¬ 
ness to Ferdoii, J^at we may be a pair of tuneful nightin¬ 


gales 


The actions of all nations are commemorated, let those 


of the Englisli be celebrated under thy auspices. May 
thy orders be re i'tle's as the sea; the head of the con- 
tunracious be in thy p^oweTy and the seal of government 
bear thv name! 



On the names nientioned in this translation> It may be 
lilicieut to observe that Ferdosi is the Homer of Persia, 
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poem, which is written with enthufiaim; and 
the other volume is filled with odes and ele¬ 
gies, all in the old man's writing. He is 
tiuirrit d to immortal n:erfe^ and his higheft am¬ 
bition is to be an atom in one of your funbeams^ 


Sir TVilliam Jones to J. Macpherfon, Efq. 


1785. 

'Hie ornament of the faith (for 
that is the bard's name) Zainudeen will wait 
upon you on Wednefday; his ftyle of com¬ 
pliments is moderate in comparifon of moft 
Oriental compolitions; other poets of this 
country would have entreated you not to ride 
on horfeback, left 3 ou fhould caufe an earth¬ 
quake in India when you mounted- This 
was actually faid to a prince at Delhi, who 
pleafantly bade the poet comfort himfelf, and 


allured him, that he would ever after go in a 
palanquin. 


who composed an heroic poem under the title of Shah- 

nameh; that the name of Nushirovan, is proverbial for 

justice; that Iran and Turan are Persia and Tartarv; and 

that the other persons introduced were kings or heroes 
of those countries- 
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Sir William Jones to J. Macpherfon, Efq. 

May 26, 1185. 

The regulation which you made 

concerning the Madrifia * is fo faluiary, that 

'v^^ould gneve me more than to lee 
it fruftrated. Your predeccflor has often men** 
tioned to me, the high opinion which he had 
formed of the reftor, but (I know not for 
what reafon)' he is very unpopular. Perhaps 
it is only fa<ftioh, too common in moft col- 

=* The passages in tliese letters relating to the Madrissa 
or college, as an establishment of national importance, 
merits a more particular explanation. Mr- Hasting, 
whilst he held the ofhee of governor-general, with a view 
to promote the knowledge of Mohammedan law, as essen¬ 
tial to the due administration of justice to the natives of 
India, had established a college at Calcutta, in which na¬ 
tive students were admitted and taught at the public ex¬ 
pence. This institution was dictated by a wise policy; it 
was calculated to conciliate the affections of the Mussul¬ 
mans, and to ensure a succession of men properly quali£ed 
by education to expound the law of the Koran, and to 
fill xhe important offices of magistrates in the courts of 
Justice. The president of this college had been sdected 
with every attention to his character and ability; but 
some representations having been made to his disad¬ 
vantage, the succeeding governor-general, J. Maepherson, 
Esq. consulted Sir William Jones, on the regulatitms 
proper to be established for promoting the laudable ob¬ 
jects of the institution, and controlling its conduct. 
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leges at our univerfities, of the lludents againft 
the head. 

It is a remark of Johnfon’s^, that as fpi- 
ders would make lilk, if they could agree 
together, fo men of letters would be uleful to 
the public, if they were not perpetually at 
variance. Befides my approbation as a good 
citizen of your regulations, I have a particular 
intereft in the ccndudl of Mujduddeen, who 
is Maulavyj* of the court, and as fuch ought 
to be omm exceptione 7 najor, I believe from 
my converfation with him, that he is not a 
man of deep learning; but his manners are 
not unpleafing. The propoial which you 
make, cannot but produce good e 0 e&s; but I 
hardly know any member of our fociety 
who anfwers your defcription for a -vijitor 
under your direSlhns, except Mr. Chambers, 
wd his report might be depended on. I 
will, if you pleafe, propofe it on Thurfday. 
The ftudents brought a complaint before roc 
laft term, which I difmifled as not being with? 

* Originally Reaumur^s. 

f Expounder cf tiie Mohammedan"la 
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in my cognizance, that their allowances were 
taken by the head, who left them without 
fubfiftence ; but whether this be true or falle, 
it will not be amifs for the Maulavy to know, 
that he is fubje<a to vilitadon from time 

to time. 

If the beft intentions can enfure lafety, 
you have nothing to apprehend j but, alas ! 
my friend, if you can be J'rfe only in fixed 
unanimous opinions ot Jiatute hnv, you can 
feldom, I tear, a«a with perfea: confidence. 
Such is the imperfedtion of human language, 
that few written laws are firee fi:om ambi¬ 
guity i and it rarely happens that many minds 
are united in the fame interpretation of them. 

A ftatefman told Lord Coke, that he meant 
to confult him on a point of law. “ If it be 
*« common law,” laid Coke, ** I fhould be 
“ alhamed if I could not give you a ready 
“ anfwer; but if it be ftatute-law, I fhould 
«« be equally afhamed if I anfwered you im- 
“ mediately J’ 

I will here only fet down a few rules of 
interpretation which the wifdom of ages has 
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ei^bliihed, where the fenfe of the words is at 
all ambiguous. 

1. The intention of the writer mull be 
Ibught, and prevail over the literal fenfe of 
terms; but penal laws mull be ftriilly ex¬ 
pounded againll offenders, and liberally againll 
the offence. 

2, J^ir claufes, preceding or fubfequent, 
mull be taken together to explain any one 
doubtful claiife. 

3, When a cafe is Cxpreffed to remove 
any doubti.. whether it was included or not, 
ths ip:tent of the* claufe, with regard to cafes 
not ib exprefled, is by no means r^llrained. 

4. The conclufion of a phrafe is not con- 
lined: to the words immediately preceding, but 

ufually extended to the whole antecedent 
phrafe. 

Thefe-are copious maxims, and, with half 

a dozen more,' are the liars by which we 

¥ 

ileer in the conllrudHon of all public and 
pritrafte writings^ 
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Sir William yoncs to y. Macpberfon, Efij. 

Court House, Juhy* 

Wc have juft convi<fted a low Hm” 
du of a foul confpiracy, which would have 
ended in perjury, and (as his own law-giver 
fays) in every caufe of damnation. If richer 
men were of the plot, I hope our court will 
efcape the reproach of the fatirift, that laws 
relemble cobwebs, which catch flies and let 
the walps break through.’* 

Sir Williatn Jones to J. Maepberjon, Elq. 

August 14, I'785. 

1 give you my hearty thanks, 
my dear Sir, for the hiftory of the Roman 
Republic, which I read with particular plea- 

fure. 

Looking over my ftielves the other day, I 
laid my hand on the annexed little book 
afcrlbed to Sir Walter Raleigh; it is, like 
moft pofthumous works, incorre<ft, but con¬ 
tains, with fome rubbifti, a number of wife 
aphorifms and pertinent examples ; it is rather 
the ro mm on-placc book of fome ftatefinan, 
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than a well digefted treatife, but it has amufed 
me on a fecond reading, and I hope it will 

amufe a few. of your leifure moments. 

* * ■* ^ * * 

The fociety of Sir William Jones was too 
attradtive, to allow him to employ his leifure 
hours in thofe lludies, which he fo eagerly 
defired to cultivate, and although no man 
was more happy in the converfation of his 
friends, he foon found that the unreftrained 
enjoyment of this gratification wais incom¬ 
patible with his attention to literary purfuits. 
He determined therefore to feek fome retire¬ 
ment, at no great difrance from Calcutta, 
where he might have the benefit of air and 
exercife, and profecute his (Indies without 
interruption, during the vacations of the fu- 
preme court. For this purpofe, he made 
choice of a refidence at Crifhnagur, which 
had a particular attraction for him, from its 
vicinity to a H^ndu college, and from this 
fpot he writes to his friends. 
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Sir William Jones to Dr. Patrick . Rujfel- 

Sept. 8, 17S5. 

Your two kind letters found me 
overwhelmed with the bufinefs of a fevere 
feflions and term, which lafted two months, 
and fatigued me fo much, that I was forced 
to haften firomCalcutta as faft as winds and oars 
could cany me. I am now at the ancient uni- 
verlity of .l^adeya, .where I hope to leam the 
rudiments of that venerable and interefting 
language whicSi was once vernacular in all 
India, and in both the peninfulas with their 
iflands. Your purfuits muft be delightful, 
and I fhaii be impatient to lee the fruit of 
your learned labours. Our fociety goes on 
flowly; and hot-bed fruits are not fo good to 
my as thofe which ripen naturally. 

Dr. Koenig's lofs vrill be feverely felt; he 

was a valuable man, with as much fimplicity 
as nature herfelf,' whofe works he lludied. 
Do you know when his books are to be dif- 
pofed of? I fhould wifh to purchafe his 

Linnaeus. 
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Sir William yones to Cbarlts Chapman, Efq. 

Sept. 28 , 1785 . 

I am proceeding flowly, but 
fqrely, in this retired place, in the ftudy o£ 
Sanicrit; for I can no longer bear to be at 
the mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hin¬ 
du law as they pleafe, and make it at reafon- 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made. I annex the form, adopted by us for 
the oaths of Muflulmans; you will in your 
difcretion adopt or reje£l it, and if you can 
colled from IVfahefa pundit, who feemed a 
worthy honeil man, how Hindu witnefToi 
ought to be examined, and whether the Bra- 
mins can ^ve abfolution (I think they call it 
pryarchitt) for perjury, and in what cafe, you 
will greatly oblige me, and contribute to the 

advf^cement of juilice. 

♦ « « « « « 

The conclullon of thi$ letter exprefles a 
fentiment, which, as a judge in Bengal, and 
friend of human nature, he always confldered 
an objed of the firft' importance. 

The period of his refidence at his country 
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cottage, was neceflarily limited by the duty 
of attending the fupreme court: on his return 
to Calcutta, in Odlober, he writes to John 
Macpherfon, Efq. “ Lady Jones, and myfelf, 
“ received much benefit from the dry foil and 
** pure air of Crifhnagur; how long my health 
“ will continue in this town, with conftant 
** attendance in court every morning, and the 
“ irkfome bufinefs of juflice of peace in the 
“ afternoon, I cannot forefee. If temperance 
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will 


“ be well; but I would rather be a valetudi- 
naiian, all my life, than leave unexplored 
the Sanfcrit mine which 1 have juft opened. 


“ the tmiv 


<4 


ave Druugui wiiu xxic luc 

iverfity of Nadya, who, though not 
a Brahmin, has taught grammar and etlucs 

n 1 _j TJ_1_;__1 


Brahmins 


44 
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prieftly pride, with which his pupils in 

general abound.** 

In the year 1785 , a periodical work was 
undertaken at Calcutta, under the title of the 
Afiatick MiiceUany, which has been ignorant¬ 
ly aferibed to the Afiatick Sodety, with whofe 
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refearches it had no connection. The title of 
the work indicates the nature of its contents, 
which confifted chiefly of extrads from books 
publifhed in Europe, relating to India, of 
tranflations from Oriental Authors, and of 
poems and eflays. The editor was occafion- 
ally aflifted by the literary talents of gentle¬ 
men in India, and we find in the two firft 
volumes, which were publifhed in the years 
1785 and 86, the followings compofitions of 
Sir William Jones, who never negle 61 «d any 
opportunity of contributing to the advance¬ 
ment of Oriental literature: the tale of the 
Enchanted Fruit, which has already been 
mentioned, fix hymns * addrefled to as many 
Hindu deities, a literal tranllation of twenty 

* In his hymn to Surya, or the Sun, Sir T^illiam Jones 
alludes to himself in the following beautiful lines: 

And, if they ask what mortal pours the strain? 
f»y (for thou seest earth, air, and mairt). 

Say, ** From the bosom of yon silver isle. 

Where skies more softly smile. 

He came} and lisping our celestial tongye. 

Though not from Brahma sprung. 

Draws orient knowledge, from its fountains pure. 

Through caves obstructed long, and paths too long 
obscure.” 



of Nizami 


to affift the ftudents of the Perfian langu^e, 
befides other fmaller pieces, from which I 


quote with pleafure, the following beautiful 
tetraftick, which is a literal tranfladon from 


the Perfian: 


On parent knees, a nalced, new-bom child. 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil’d: 


So live, that, sinking 
C>lm thou may’st smi 


The hymns, which are original compo- 
fidons, are delcripdve of the Hindu deities 
to whom they were addreflcd, and a fhort 
introduSory explanadon accompanies. each. 


The 


names 


ythologl 


allufions and Sanfcrit 


fufficiendy familiar to the Englifh reader, 
to enable him to derive that pleafure from 
them, which thole who are acquainted vdth 
the manners and mythology of the Hindus 
feel in the perufal of thefe hymns; but 
whilft they mark the tafte and genius of the 

thpw fiinnlv a fund of information. 


equally novel and curious 


We 






with delight and furprife the admirer of the 
Grecian bards, and the pupil of the Grecian 
fages, led by his enthufiafm from the banks 
of the Ilyflus to the ftreams of the Ganges, 
celebrating, in ftrains not unworthy of Pindar, 
the fabulous divinities of India, and exploring 
the fources of the Egyptian and Perfian theo¬ 
logy, and of the tenets of the. Ionic and Italic 
Ichools of philofophy. Tbefe compofitions 
were the elegant amufements of hours of 
leifiire and relaxation, which he never fuffer- 
ed to interfere with his public duties. They 
prove the verfatility of thof^ intelledfual 
powers, which could immediately turn from 
the inveftigation of legal caufes or the folution 
of abftrufe mathematical problems, to explain 
and adorn the mythological fictions of the 


Hindus, in odes which the Bramins would 
have approved and admired. The variety of 
meafures adopted in the compofition of thefe 


hymns is remarkable; each of the nine* has 


a diffetent form of verfification, and if they 
arc not all equally harmonious, they are all 


* He wrote three more hymns afterwards. 
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regular. The opening and conclufion of the 
Hymn to Narayon are very fublime. 

On the fecond of February 1786, Sir 
William Jones delivered to the fociety his 
third annual difeourfe, in which he propofed 
to fill up the outlines delineated in his two 
former addrefies, and promifed, if the ftate of 
his health Ihould permit him to continue 
long enough in India, to prepare for the an¬ 
nual meetings o( the fociety, a feries of Ihort 
diflertations unconne<aed in their titles, but 
all leading to one common point of no final! 
importance, in the purfuit of interefting 


truths. He exhibits, in this difeourfe, a proof 
of the fuccefsful application of his time to 
the ftudy of Sanferit, and Ipeaks with in- 
creafed confidence of the refult of his new 
attainments. The conclufion exprefles his 
regret, at the departure for Europe of the 
very ingenious member who firft opened the 
mine of Sanferit literature, an honourable 
tribute to the merit of Mr. Charles Wilkins. 

Sir William had long propofed making an 
excurilon to Chatigan, the eaftern limits of 
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the Britifli dominions in Bengal. Exclufive- 
ly of his anxiety to acquire, from local ob- 
fcrvation, a- knoTvledge of the ftate of the 
country, and of' the manners and chara^ers 
of the natives, a prudent attention to the 
re-eftablifliment of his health, which had 
fufiered from an unremitted application to 
his phblic duties as judge and magiftrate, as 
well as a regard for that of Lady Jones, now 
rendered the journey expedient. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1786, after the recefs of the court, 
he had an opportunity of executing his plan, 
and repaired to Chatlgan by fea, in February. 

A Ihort time before his departure, a dif- 
cuflion had taken place between the judges 
of the fupreme court of judicature, and the 
executive government of Bengal, refpedting 
r^lblution adopted by the latter, altering 
the mode in which the falaries of the j udges 
had been paid. They remonftrated againft 
the refolution, and the letter written by Sir 
William Jones to Sir J. Maepherfon on the 

occafion, is fo ftrongly characfreriftic • of that 

* 

independent fpiiit which he always poflefled, 
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that on this account it merits infertion. The 
remainder of his correfpondence of this year, 
as far as it is proper to lay it before the pub- 
lie, follows in the order of its dates. 

Sir William "Jones to J. Maepherfon, Bart. 

Phoenix ^loopf Feb. 5, 1786. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Had I known where Captain 
Light * lived in Calcutta, I would not have 
troubled you with the annexed letter, but I 
mud requeft you to forward it to him. It is 
an anfwer to an excellent letter from him, 
which I received near a twelvemonth ago. I 
anxioufly hope he has completed (what no 
other European, could begin) a verlion of the 
Siaraefe code. 

My voyage to the eaftern coaft will, I truft, 
be very plcafant, and I hope we fliall make 
our part good againft the fcoundrel Peguers; 
though if we defery a fleet of boats, I believe 
it will be wifer to retreat on the wings of the 

* Captain Light was appointed superintendant of a new. 
Stttlement at Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Island. He 
was thoroughly conversant in the Malay dialect. 
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Phoenix; for I am not poet enough to believe, 
that another will rife from her alhes. 

I lament that our refpedtive engagements 


have prevented our meeting often, lince the^ 
end of the rains; but fix or feven hours in the 
morning, and two or three in the evening, 
fpent in unremitted labour for the la ft three 


months, fatigued me fo much that I had no 
leifure for fcciety, fcarcely any for natural re- 
pofe. My laft a<ft was to fign our letter to 
your board on the fubjedk of our falaricr, and 
I would have called upon you to expoftulate 
amicably on the meafure you had purfued, if 
I had not wiflied to fpare you the pain of de¬ 
fending indefenlible fteps, and the difficulty of 
finding reafons to ftippoit the moft unreafon- 
able condud:. Many palTages in the letter 
were lofteusd by my brethren, for I, who 
have long been habituated to ancient fimpli- 
city, am ever inclined both to write and fpeak 
as I think and feel; and I ftiould certainly 
have aiked, if we had converfed on this 
matter, whether diftrefting and pinching the 
judges, and making them .cojitemptible in the 
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eyes of the tiatives, and of their own fervants, 
was, as yOu exprelled yourfelf iaft iiimmer, 
affifting them with heart and hand; or 
whether forming refolutions,. as the fuhn^trea- 
furer-wrote me word three weeks ago con¬ 
cerning them, of which they were the laft 
men in the fettlement to hear, was intended 
as a return for that perfe<ft cordiality, as far 
as honefty permitted, which I had afliired 
you and Mr. Stables, to be one of the golden 
rules which I had early refolved to purfue in 

my judicial chara&er. 

In a word, the meafure is fo totally in- 
defenlibie, that it would have ^ven me as 
much pain as yourfelf, to have dUcuifed it. 
I have marked the progrels of this buiinefs 
from the morning, when I received Mr. 
M. *s note; and 1 am well perfuaded, that the 
invafion of our property, was not an idea 
conceived or approved by you, but forced on 
you by fome financier, who was himfelf de¬ 
luded by a conceit of impartiality, not con- 
fidering that the cafes were by no means 
parallel; under this perfiiafion, I beg you to 
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believe, that the meafure has not yet made 
any change in »che fincere efteem, with which 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble lervant, 

William Jones. 

Sir IVilliam "Jones to Thomas Caldicott, Efq. 

Chatigan, Feb. 21, 1T86. 

I have been fo loaded with bull- 
nefs, that I deferred writing to you, till it was 
too late to write much, and when the term 
ended, was obliged, for the fake of my -wife’s 
health and my own, to fpend a few weeks in 
this Indian Montpelier, where the hillocks are 
covered with pepper vines, and fparkle with 
bloflbms of the coffee tree j but the defcription 
of the place would fill a volume, and I can 
only write a fhort letter to fay, fi vales, bene 

eft; valeo. 

Sir William Jones to George Hardynge, Efq. 

Feb. 22, 1186. 

A word to you, no I though you have more 

m _ 

of wifdom (et verbum fapienti, &c.) than I 




have, or wi(h to have of»popularity, yet 1 
would not fend you one word, but milliont 
and trillions of words, if I were not obliged 


to referve them for converfation. The im- 
meafureable held, that lies before me in the 
ItuJy of Sanferit and of Hindu jurifpni- 
dence (the Arabic laws are familiar to me) 
compels me for the prefent, to fulpend my in- 


egularly 


I love 


* The following s<mnet, written some years before the 
date of Sir William Jones’s letter, was addressed by him 

to hb friend: 

To G- Hardvmce, Esq. 

Hardtkce, whom Camden’s voice, and Camden s 
fame. 

To noble thoughts, and high attempts excite. 
Whom thy team’d sire’s well polish’d lap invite, 
To kindle in thy breast, Pheebean flame. 

Oh rise! oh! emulate their lives, and claim 
The glorious meed of many a studious night. 

And many a day spent in. asserting right. 

Repressing wrong, and bringing fraud to shame. 

Nor let the glare of wealth, or pleasure’s bow i« 
Allure thy fancy. Think how Tolly shone, 

'Flunk how Demosthenes with heav’nly fire 
Shook Philip’s throne, and lighten’d o’er his tow*rs. 

What gave them strength? Not eloquence alone. 
But minds elate above each low desire. 


W. J 



Sir William Jones to Sir J, Macpherfon^ Bart. 

Jaffevabady Ftb. 27, 1786. 

1 cannot exprefs, my dear Sir, 

the pleafure which I have juft received from 
part of the Board s letter to us, in w^hich 
they fet us right in our mifconception of their 
preceding letter. 

I rejoice that we were miftaken, ^nd have 
juft figned our reply; it will, I perfuade my- 
felf reftore the harmony of our concert. 


which, if worldly affairs have any analogy 
to mufic, will rather be improved than fpoiled 
by a fliort diffonant interval. You, who are 
a mufician, will feel the tone of this meta¬ 
phor ; as to my harfher notes, quicquid af- 
perius didkum eft, indicium efto. In fadl 
(you could not know it, but) I never had 
been fo pinched in my life, for the laft thfee 
months j having bought company’s, bonds, 
(which nothing but extreme neceffity cotJd 
have made me fell at 30 per cent, difcount), 1 
was unable to pay my phyfician, or my 
munftiis, and was forced to borrow (for the 
fiift time in my life) for my daily rice ; what 
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was worfe, I was forced to borrow of a black 
mao, and it was like touching a fnake or the 
South American eel; in Ihort, if our apprehen- 
fions been well grounded, two of us had 
refolved to go home next feafon. But your 
letter difperfed all clouds and made my mind 
as clear as the air of this fine climate, where 
I expert to efcape the heats, and all the ills 
they produce in a conftitution like mine. I 
confels I wi£h you had accepted our offer, for 
half my falary is enough for me, and I would 
have received the remainder cheerfully on any 
terms, as I have hitherto done ; but as it is, 
we are all fatisfied, and your offers were fo 
equal, that either would have been fati^c- 

tory to me. 

You muff know better than I can, though 

■ 

I am £b much nearer the place on the frontiers 
where Major E-llerker is now encamped. I 
hardly perfuade myfelf that Myun Ga- 
^hitn Fera*, with all his bravery in words, 
will venture to pafs the Naf; the whole ftory 

• A general in the »rvice of the king of Ava, who 
appeared on the frontiers of Chadgan, with an army. 
The Maf, is the boundary river between Chadgan and 
Aracan. 
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isc unouSj snd hs T aih oifi tlic fpotj I wifli to 

write it with all the gravity of anhiftorian, ef- 
pecially as I can pick out fome part of the 
Pegu generars original letter, the chara( 5 ters 
of which are little more than the nagari let¬ 
ters inverted and rounded. 

I now fit oppofite to the feas, which wafted 
us gently hither in the Phoenix; and our 
voyage was well timed, for had we ft aid 
two days longer, we Ihould have been in 
a north-wefter. A beautiful vale lies between 
the hillock on which the houfe is built and 
the beach, on all the other fides are hills finely 
diverlified with groves, the walks are fcented 
with bloflbms.of the champac* and nagafarf ; 
and the plantations of pepper and coffee are 
equally new and pleafing. My wife, who 
defires her beft remembrance, amufes hcrfelf 
with drawing, and I with botany. If (which 
I truft will not be the cafe) you fhould be in- 
difpofed, this is the Montpelier which will 
reftore you to health. 


€ir JVilltam Jones to Mr. Juftke Hyde. 

Jafferabad^ April I78€. 

I delayed, my dear Sir, to 
anfwer your kind fetter of the loth, untill 
could give you an accurate account of my 
motions towards Calcutta. We ihall not 
ftay here a whole week longer, but proceed, 
as foon as we can make preparations for our 
journey, to the burning well% and thence 

♦ The burning is situated about twenty-two miles 
from Chatigan, at the termination of a valley surrounded 
bydiills. I visited it in 1778, and from recollection am 
enabled to give the following account of it. The shape 
of the well, or rather reservoir, is oblong, about six feet 
by four, and the depth does not exceed twelve feet. The 
water which is always cold is supplied by a spring, and there 
is a conduit for carrying off the superfluity j a part oCthe 
surface of the well, about a fourth, is covered with brick¬ 
work, which is nearly ignited by the flames, which flash 
without interitiission from the surface of the water. It 
would appear that an inflammable vapour escapes through 
the water, which takes fire on contact with the external 
air \ the perpetuity of the flame is occasioned by the ig¬ 
nited brick-work, as without this, much of the vapour 
would escape without conflagration This was proved by 
taking away the covering of. brick-work after the extinc¬ 
tion of the heat, by throwing upon it the water of the 
well. The flames still continued to burst forth from the 
surface, but with momentary intermissions, and the vapour 
was always immediately kindled by holding a cand|e at a 
small distance from the surface of the water. A piece of 
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through Tipera to Dacca: an old engagement 
will oblige us to deviate a little out of our waj 
to Comarcaly; and if the Jellingy be navisra- 
ble, we fliall foon be in Calcutta, if not, we 
muft pals a fecond time through the Sundar- 
bans; in all events, nothing I think can hin¬ 
der my being in court on the 15th of June, 
Sufier me now to thank you, as I do moil 
heartily, for the very uieful information which 
you give me concerning money matters. 
The ancients faid, (not very properly of their 
ima^nary gods) ‘ carior eft divis homo, 
quam iibibut I may truly fay, * carior eft 
amicis, quam fibi.’ /peaking of myfelf and of 
your friendly attentions to me. 


silver placed in the conduit for carrying off* the supe^u 
ous water, was discoloured in a few minutes, and an in¬ 
fusion of tea gave a dark tinge to t!ie water. 

On the side of a hill distant -about three miles’ffom the 

burning welt, there is a spot of ground of a few feet only 

in dimensions, from which flashes of ffre burst on stamp- 

iifg strongly with the foot. The appearance of this spot 

resembled that of earth, on which a fire had been 

kindled. I do not recollect whether it was hot to the 
touch. 


o 2 
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Six William Jones to Sir J. Maepherfony Bart. 

May 6, 1780. 

. I delayed fit>m day to day, and 
from, week to week, the pleafure of anfwcr- 
ing your acceptable letter, which I received, 1 
am afraid, fb long ago as the middle of hdarch. 
I wifhed to fend you fomething interefting; 
but my days flbWed on in the fame equable 
and uniform tenor, and were only to be dif» 
tinguifhed by the advances I made in my 
Peril an, Indian, and botanical purliiits. In 
fhort, as it fometimes happens, by intending 
to write much, I had written nothing; and 
was preparing to give you fbme account of 
my motions towards the prefidency, when I 
had the very great fatisfadtion of receiv¬ 
ing your packet full of matter, full of pleat¬ 
ing accounts, and full of juft obfervations. 
« « * * * 

* * I read with pleafure, while I was at 

breakfaft, Mr. Forfter’s lively little tra<ft, and 
having finilhed my daily talk of Perfian read¬ 
ing with a learned Parfi of Yezd, who accom¬ 
panied me hither, I allot the reft of the morn¬ 
ing ot you. 
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Tlie approbation given at home to your 
fealoiuhle exertions here, was but natural; 
it could not have been otherwife, and there- 
fore it gives me great pleafure, but no furprife. 
BeafTured that general applaufe ever has re- 
fulted, and ever will refult from good actions 
and iaiut2^ meafures, as certainly as an echo, 
in rocky places, follows the voice. You will 
readily believe me, when 1 alTure you, that I 
have few things more at. heart than that you 
may enjoy as much as you can delire of that 
echo, and receive no pain or injury from 
the rocks ; for rocks abound, my friend, in 
the lea of life. 

The Scripture Ipeaks of nations overturn¬ 
ing their judges in Jlcny places \ and ambitious 
judges ought to be overturned, but as 1 do 
not afpire, 1 can never fall from an eminence. 

The Hate of parties in England, Hill makes 
me rejoice, that I am not in London. My 
friendlhips would lead me naturally to wilh 

^f the- while my con- 


rife 


dgment 


to prefer. 


know 
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it. Ood grant lie may adopt the beft mesu 
fures for this country, and give them efieA by 
the beft means, without di (arranging your 

meafures, fmce the wheel of continual changes 
cannot but have a bad efie^ in the min d s of 

the governed—but I (at down to writ6 a letter, 
not a treadle. 

By the way, I have read a fecond dme here 

your friend’s Treatife on the Hiftory of Qvil 

Society, and am extremely plealed \^th it, 

elpecially his chapter on the relaxadon of 

national (pint. * * * ♦ 

» ♦ » ' 


Your communicadons about the Lama will 


be truly interefting. 


left 


concermng 


IVlythclogy and Miftory, both civil and Oatu- 
ral, of Tibet. The vrork was printed with 
every advantage of new. types and curious en* 
gravings, at Rome, about ten years ago, and 
was compiled from the papers of an Italian 
father, named Crazio, who had lived thirty 
years in that country and Napal, where he 
died. On my return, 1 purpofe, with the 
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periniinoa of the fociety, to fend a treatife* 
to the prefs, which ought to Hand hrA in our 
collections, as it will be a key to many other 
papers. I have caufed fix or feven plates to 


be engraved for it. 

Always excepting my own imperfect eilkys, 
I may venture to foretell, that the learned in 
Europe will not be difappointed by our fir A 
volume. But my great objeCt, at which I 
have long been labouring, is to give our 
country a complete dige<^ of Hindu and Muf- 
fillmaa law. I have enabled myfelf by cx- 
ceffive care to read the oldeft Sanlcrit law 
hooks with the help of a loofe Perfian para- 
phrafe; and I have begun a tranflation of 
Menu into Englilli; the bell Arabian law- 
tract, I tranilated laft year. What I can pof- 
fibly perform alone^ I will by God’s blefiing 
perform; and I would write on the fubjedt to 
the MiniAer, Chancellor, the Board of Con- 
troul, and the Directors, if I were not appre- 
henfiye that they who know the world, but 


* A Dissertaticm on the OrthograpJiy of Asiatic 
Words in Roman Eeitcrs. Works, vol. iii. page 253 . 




do not fully know me, would think that I Ex¬ 
pected fome advantage either of fame or pa¬ 
tronage, by purpofing to be made the JuAinian 
of India; whereas I am confcious of deiiring 
no advantage, but the pleafure of doing general 
good. I fhall confequently proceed in the work 

4 . 

by my own ftrength, and will print my digeft 
by degrees at my own expenfe, giving copies of 


it where I know they will be ufefiil. One point 
I have already attained; I made the pundit of 
our court read and correct a copy of Halhed’s* 
book in the original Sanfcrit, and 1 then obliged 
him to atteft it as good law, fo that be never 
now can give corrupt opinions, without cer¬ 
tain detection. 

May your commercial bloflbm arrive at 
maturity, with all the vigour of Indian vege¬ 
tation ! 

My foul expands, like your bloflbm, at the 
idea of improved commerce ; no fubjed is to 


me more animating. 


1 have a commercial idea for you, not a 


« A translation hr N. B. Halhcd, Esq. of the code 
compiled by pundits, by the direction of Mr. Hastings. 
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bloiTont, but as yet a germ only. What if 
Perfia Ihould now ficurifh! and what if the 
prefent king, Jaffier Khan, be really as great a 
man as reprefented! Perfia wants many mailu- 
fa^ures of India, and her king would be a va¬ 
luable ally. * * * * mm* 

* * * * ♦ I have already 

thanked you for your kind attentions to Emin, 
and I beg to repeat them. Many in England 
will.be equally thankful. He is a fine fel¬ 
low ; and if a0ive fervice ihould be required, 
he would ieek nothing fo much, as to be 

placed in the moil perilous edge of the battle. 

* * « ^ ^ * 

In this letter we fee the unabated ^<3ivity 
of a vigorous mind, uniting recreation with 
improvement, and colle£ling in its progrefs 
through the gardens of literature, the flowers 
of every foil. A detailed account of the daily 
iludies of Sir William Jones would furpiiie 
the moil inddfatigable, and it. may not be im¬ 
pertinent to mention in prot^ of this obierva- 
tion, that he found time during his ihort re- 
fideiice at Chatigan, in addition to the occu- 
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patlons which he has defcribed, to perufe twice 
the heroic poem of Ferdofi, the Homer of 
Perfia, fuppofed to contain (ixty thoufand 
couplets. Of the fentiments exprelled in his 
correfoondence, it is fufiScient to remark in 
general, that they do no lefs honour to his 
heart than to his judgment. I cannot but 
wifh that he had found time to write the am- 


pie dtfcription which he mentions. 

Few perfons have palled through a greater 
variety of hardlhips, and perilous adventures, 
than the perfon mentioned by Sir William 
Jones, under the name of £mln. Bom at 
Hamadan, in Perlia, of Armenian parents, 
and expofed during his infancy to uncommon 
difafters, while a mere youth he followed his 
father and ruined family to Calcutta. He had 
there an opportunity of obferving the luperi- 
ority of Europeans, in arms, arts, and fciences, 
over the Afiatics, and the impreffion which 
he received from it, infpired an invincible de- 

t 

fire in Emin to acquire the knowledge which 
they poffelfed. For this purpofe, he deter¬ 
mined. at all hazards* to vilit Endand, and 




after a long oppofition from his father, having 
obtained his relu^ant aflent, he adopted the 


only means left for the accompli fhment of his 
purpofe, by working his paflage as a common 
failor in one of the fliips belonging to the Eaft- 
India Company. After his arrival in Eng— 

i 

land, he loll no time in beginning to acquire 
the inftnidlion which he fo anxioully delired, 
bat his progrefs was retarded by the narrow- 
neis of his circumllances, and he was com¬ 
pelled to fubmit tol menial occupations, and 
laborious employments, to procure a fublill- 
ence. Fortune favoured his perfeverance, 
and in a moment of defprir, he was acciden¬ 
tally introduced to the notice of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and afterwards to that 
of many gentlemen of rank arid fortune. 


by whole alliflance his.^ views were prc- 
inoted *. 

* Previous to his introduction to the Duke of North¬ 
umberland, £inin had become acquainted with lid- 
mund Burke, whom he accidentally met in the Park. 
After some conversaticm, Mr. Burke invited Emin to his 
apartments, up two pair of stairs at the sign of Pope’s 
head, at a bookseller’s near the Temple. Emui, ignorant 
of the came of the gentleman who had treated him with 
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The great objcift of Emin, was to obuin 
a knowledge of military tactics, in the hopes 
of employing it fucccfsfully, in refeuing the 
liberty and religion of the country of his an- 
ceftors from the delpotifm of the Turks and 
Perfians. After ferving with the Pruflian 
and Englifli armies in Germany, he procured 

N court CSV j To be f^vourctl vsTtb itf snei 

l^lr- Burke politely Sir, my name is Edmund 

Burke at your service ^ I*am a riin—a^vay son from a 
** father as you are/’ Ife then presented half-a-giiinca 
to Emin, saying, upon my honour this is what I have 
at present > please to accept it. 

Mr. Burke the next day visited Emin, and assisted 
him with his advice as to die books which he should reaJ- 
He introduced him to his relation, Mr. William Burke; 
and for thirty years Emin acknowledges that he was treat- 

ed with unceasing kindness by both* 

At the period of the commencement of his acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr* Burke, En^ had little left for his main- 
tenance, and the prospect of accomplishing the piurjwc of 
liis voyage to England became daily more gloomy. ** Had 
‘‘ not Mr. Burke consoled him now and then (to use the 
words of Emin) he might have been lost for ever through 
** despair; but his friend always advised him to put his 
trust in G<xl, and he never missed a day without seeing 
Emin. He was writing liooks at the time, and desired 
tlic author (i. e. Emin) to copy them ; the first was an 
“ Iniiiatitm of the late Lonl Rolingbroke’s Letter; die sc- 
** cond, The Trer. tise of Sublime and Beautiful.’* Life 
of Emiii* London edition, p. 93# 
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the mesuis of tranfporting himfelf into the 
mountains of Armenia, in the-view of offer¬ 
ing his fervices to Heraclius, the reigning 
prince of Georgia, and of rouling the religi¬ 
ous zeal and martial Ipirit of his countrymen. 

He had there the mortification to find his re- 

% 

fources inadequate to the magnitude of the 
enterprife, and he was compelled to return 
difappointed to England. After feme time 
fpent in folicitation, he was enabled by the 
afliftance of his patrons to proceed with re¬ 
commendations to Ruffia, and thence after 
various fatigues and impediments, w'hich his 
fortitude and perfeverance furmounted, he 
reached Tefflis, the capit^ of Georgia. After 
eight years of wandering, perils, and idiftrefs, 
through the mountains of that country and 
Armenia, he was obliged to abandon his vi- 
fionary proje<3:, and returned to his father in 
Calcutta. Still anxious for the accomplifli- 
ment of his plans, and no ways intimidated 
by the experience of paft dangers and difficuU 
ties, he made a third attempt for the execu¬ 
tion of them, and proceeded to Perfia. This 
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proved e^usdly unfucceisfiil* 2 nd he 2g2in rc* 
mxTied to CsJcutts. In £11110^ we fee the feme 
1X120) who W2S 2 feilor, 2 portef) 2 nieni2l fer- 
vant) 2iid Tubfifting by charity^ the companion 
of nobles, and patronifed by princes and mo- 
narchs, eyer preferving in his deepeft diftreffes, 
a fenfe of honour, a (pint of integrity, a reli¬ 
ance upon Providence, 2nd a firm adherence 
to the principles of Chriftianity, in which he 
had been educated. During his relidence in 
Calcutta, he publifhed an account of his event¬ 
ful life, which Sir William Jones condefeend- 
ed to revife, fo far only as to correft ortho¬ 
graphical errors, but without any amendment 

of the ftyle. 

From Chatigan, Sir AVilliam Jones re¬ 
turned to Calcutta, and after the recefs of the 
court, again vihted his retirement at Chriflina- 
nagur, where he occupied himfelf as ufual in 
his favourite ftudies, an account of which, as 
well as of his journey to the prefidency, I lhall 
fupply by extracts from hi$ familiar letters. 
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^vc William Jones to Mr. Juftice Hyde. 

Coniarcuh/j June 15, 17 86^ 

I find that in this country, tra¬ 
vellers are perfect flaves to the {eafons and 
elements. It was my refolution when I left 
Dacca, to pu£h on as .expeditioufly as poffible 
to Calcutta; bat in our paflage of eight days 
iaft year through the.Tulfi creek and the Artai 
river, our boat was hotter day and night, 
than I ever felt a vapour-bath; till then, as 
mi^h as I had rcafon to dread an Indian fun, 

ft 

I had not a complete idea of it. This affedicd 
both Lady Jones and me fp much, that it 
would have be^n madneft to have palled the 
3 undarbans in fuch w^eather; and. Mr. Red- 
feam having promifed to fend me word, 

r 

when the Jelinga becomes navigable (w'hich 
is ufually about the middle of this month) I 
exped every day to receive that intelligence, 
after which I ihall be in Calcutta in eight diys. 
I am principally vexed at this delay, becaufe 
fron^ your- having taken the charge when it 
was Sir R. Chambers’ turn, I fear he muft be 
ill, and confeqiiently that you rauft have a 



great deal of trouble : give my affe^ionate re¬ 


membrance to him. 



Sir IVilUarn 'Jones to Mifs Shipley. 

On theOanses, Sept. T, 1786. 

You do too much honour, 
my dear Madam, to my compofitions; they 
amuie me in the few hours of lelfure that 
my bufinefs allows, and if they amufe my 
friends, I am amply rewarded. 

si ’1 Latino Greco 
Parian di me dopo la morte, e un vento ; 

Ond’ io, perche pavento 

Adunar sempre quel ch’un’ ora sgombre, 

yorrei ’1 vero abbraciar lassando 1*ombre. 

We talk of the year 1790, as the happy 
limit of our refidence in this unpropitious cli¬ 
mate ; but this mull be a family fecret, left 
applications ftiould be made for my place, and 
I Ihould be fhoved out before my relignation. 
God grant that the bad ftate of my Anna’s 
health, may not compel her to leave India 
before me ; I fhould remain like a man with 
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a dead palfy on one of his hdes ; but it were 
better to lofe one fide for a time than both for 
ever. I do not mean that fhe has been, or is 
likely to be, in danger from her complaints. 
I have propofed a vifit to her friend Lady 
Campbell, and fhe leemed to receive the pro¬ 
pofol with pleafure; the fea air, and change 
of fcene at a proper feafon, may do more 
than all the faculty with all their pvefcriptlons. 
As to politics ^d minifters, let me whifper 
another fecret in your ear: 

lo non credo piu M nera ch’ all’ azziirro, 

and, as to coalitions, if the nero be mixed witli 
the azzurroy they will only make a dirtier 
colour. India is yet fecure, and improveable 
beyond imagination; it is not however in fuch 
^ of lecuriCy, but that wile politicians may, 

with ftrong well-timed exertions and well ap¬ 
plied addrefs, contrive to lofe it. The dif- 
charge of my duty, and the ftudy of Indian 
laws in their original languages (which is no 
mconfiderable part of my duty) are an excufe 
for my negledt of writing letters j and indeed 
I find by experience, that I can take up my 

V. ir. ^ 


H 
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pen for that purpofe but once a year, and 1 
have a hundred unanfw€»red letters now lying 
before me, but my Anna, who is my focretary 

■ 'j- • ■ " 

of fiate, and forU: or rather sole lady ^ tho 
t^afoiy, .has written vtdumes. Loves and 
thirds to aU who love and regard m; as to 
compliments, they are unmeaning things, 
and neither become me to fend, nor you to 


convey 


I am, 

\^th great regard, dear Madam, 

Tour foithful and al^^onate forvanlv 

W1X.1.1AH Jones. 


S&e WiWom Jones \ol>e, Patrick RuffiL 

Crishna^nagur, Sept. S8,1786* 

Various cau&s contribute 

V- ' 

to render me a bad correfpondent, pardcx^ 
larly the difcbarge of my public duty, mid 
the ihjdies which- are conne&ed wi&'that 
duty, foch as the Indian and Atabio laws, m 
their feveial difficult languages, one hf wludh 
has occupied moil of my Irifure foe ^ 
tvtelvembntfi,- exctering when 1 tiravt^e# 
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Iflaraabad, for the benefit of the fea air 


verdant hillocks, during 


cottage 


pafSng 

litaraiy 


much on literary fubje^; and it was long 
after I left this folitude laft autumn, that I 
had the pleafure of receiving your tnoft agree¬ 
able letter. 

I am tolerably ftrong in Sanfcrit^ and hope 
to prove my ftrength foon by tranflating a 
law tract of great intrinfic merit, and extremely 
curious, which the Hindus believe to be al- 
moftasold as the creation. It.is aferibed to 
Menu, the Minos of India, and like him, the 
fon of Jove. My prefent ftudy is the origi¬ 
nal of 6idpa*s fables, called Hitopadeia^, 
which is a charming book, and wonderfully 
ufefiil to a learner of the language. I con¬ 
gratulate you on the completion of your two 
works, but exhort you to publifli' them. 
Think how much fame Kcenig loft by delay- 

^ Translated by Sir William Jones, and published in 
his Works, voL xiii. 


H 3 
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mg fais publicadons. God knows whether 
any ufe honourable to his memory will be 
made of his manuferipts. Think of IVlr. 


pofthu: 


like 


moft others, had the fate of being mcorreSIy 
publiihed. Printing is dear at Calcutta ; but 
if government would print your works ^as 
they ought) I could cheerfully fuperintend 
commas and colons. I am delighted with 
your botanical purfuits. They talk of a pub¬ 
lic garden on the banks of the river near Cal¬ 


cutta- How I wilh for our lakes, you could 
be allured from the Sircars! 1 long to vilit 
t he*", however, and to view your collefUons ; 


though I mull be fo honeft as to own, that 
acairate botanical deferiptions give me more 
pleafure than an herbal, I mean where the 
frclh plants can be examined. For this reafon 
I have not begun to colle<fl fpecimens, but 
detribe as well as I can ; and for brevity in 


coarfc I-atin. Lady Jones alTills me by hw* 
accuracy in drawing and colouring. 

The province of Chatigan (vulgarly Chi- 
tlgong) is a noble held lor a naturaliil* It is 
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fo called, I believe, from the chatag^ which is 
the moft beautiful little bird I ever faw. The 
hills and woods abound with uncommon 
plants and animals ; indeed the whole Eaftem 
peninfula would be a new world to a philofo- 
pher. I wifli poor Koenig had left his papers 
to you; Banks has too much of his own to 
employ him, and Macpherfon, who loved the 
fage, would I dare fay have perfuaded Lord 
Cornwallis to raife the bell monument to his 
memory, a good edition of his works, I have 
carefully examined a plant, which Koenig 
mentioned to me, and called pentapethes protea, 
from the lingular variety of leaves on the 
fame tree. The natives call it idafcamcband \ 
and one of its fragrant flelhy bloflToms, in- 
fuied for a night in a glafs of water, forms a 
mucilage of a very cooling quality. The 
pentapethes phoenicia, which now beautilies 
this plain, produces a iimilar mucilage, which 
might anfw^r the lame purpofes as that of 
the Arabian gum, if not other and more im¬ 
portant purpofes. But 1 mention this plant, 
becaufe Koenig told me, that Linnaeus had in- 
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verted nature in his dcfcription of it, by aC- 
figning to it ^ve caftratcd filaments, to each of 
which were annexed three prolific ones; 
whereas, faid he, (I am fure I did not mif- 
take him) the flower has fifteen caftrated, and 
five prolific j fo that in truth it would have 
been tentandrian. Now I have examined all 
the flowers of this fpecies that I could get, 
and I find the defcription of Linnaeus to be 
correS; but there is no accounting for the 

variety of a protean plant. 

^dany thanks for your o£^r of h 4 r. © Han— 
carville, but I have the book, though like you 
I have not read it. I wilh to be firm in San- 
fcrit, before I read fyftems of mytholc^. 
We have fent the firft papers of our tranf- 
a£iions to the prefs, and (hall go on as faft as 
G.*s compofitor will let us. FarewdI, 

mv dear Sir; vivere, valere, et philofophari 
cum paucis, is what I wifti for you, as much 
as for your &c. 


sir WtUtam "Jones to William Shipley^, Efq. 

Crishna-nagur , Oct . 5, n«C. 

1 blulh, my dear Sir, in reading a 
fecond or third time with increafing delight, 
your excellent letters from Maidftone, v/hen 
I compare the dates of them with that of my 
anfwer. Various, however, are the cauies 
which oblige me to be an indifferent and flow 
correlpondent; firfl, illnefs, which had con¬ 
fined me three months to my couch, where 
your firft letter found me on the great river j 
next, the difeharge of an important duty, 
which falls peculiarly heavy on the Indian 
judges, who are forced to atfl as juftices of 
the peace in a populous country vrhere the 
police is deplorably bad; then the difficult 

* William Shipley, Esq. brother to the late Bishop of 
St. Asaph) and now in his &9th year. He suggested the 
idea of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Com¬ 
merce, &c. which was established in 1753, and in the 
following year, a gold meJal was voted to him by the so¬ 
ciety, i^tlt an inscription: 

To William Shiplet, 

W’hose public spirit 
gave Rise to this 
Society. 
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ftudy of Hindu and Mohammedan laws, in 
two copious languages, Sanfcrit and Arabic, 
which PwUdies are infeparably conne<Sed with 


my public duty, and may tend to eftablifli by 
degrees, among ten millions of our black fub- 
je 61 s, that fecurity of defcendable property, 
21 "want of which, you juOly obferve, has 
prevented the people of Afia from improving 
their agriculture and mechanical arts; laftly, 

I may add (though rather an amufement than 
a duty) my purfuit of general literature, which 
I have here an opportunity of doing from 
the fountain head, an opportunity, which if 


loft, may never be recovered. When I ac¬ 
cept therefore with gratitude the honour of¬ 
fered me by your young Hercules, the Maid- 
ftone Society, of being one of their corref- 


ponding members, I cannot indulge a hop®, 
of being a diligent or ufcful correfponden;, 
unlefs any difeovery ftiould be made by our 
Indian Society, which I may think likely to 
be of ufe in our common country. 


diftributed 


Your 

thofr, 


likelieft to avail thcmfelvcj 
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of the nJcs and hints which they contam. 
The lapidity of the Ganges, makes It eic- 
trcmcly difficult to refcue the unhappy perfona 


who are overfet in boats, efpecially at the 




o£ the b9re*j when fuch accidents moft 


uTually happen j but I am confident that the 
methods preferibed in the little work which 
you fent me, will often be falutary even here. 
Dr. Johnfon's tra;^ I have now lent to a me¬ 


dical 


interefted in the fecurity 


are 


prauice 


of fleeping in a draught of air whenever it 
ran be bail- Without this habit, to which 
I am now enured, we ihould never be free 
from putrid diforders. 


* 


Should your fociety be lb ex- 
admit all Kent, you will, I tnift. 


* Tlie bore^ is an expression applied to a peculiar swell 

m the Hughli river, occasioned by the rapid influx of 

# 

tide^ it breaks m shallow water along the shores and no 
boat can r^ist its violence. The noise of its approach 
b heuti at a distance of some niiles, and the boats to 
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have an excellent member in one of my oUeft 
college friends, Dodor Breton, of Broughtoc^ 
near Alhford, who has left no path of linence 
or literature unexplored. We fliall print our 
tranfa^ions with all ijpeed confiftent with 
accuracy; as all our members, hidudiog ewna 
our printer, are men of bufinels, in commodsi 
revenue, or judicature, we cannot proceed 
very rapidly, either in giving the public ftie 
trads we have already colleded, or in addkig 
to our colledion. 


Sir William Jones to Sir J. Macpherfan^ Bsut. 

Cakuita^ Nm^ 17?^ 

The lodety heard with pleafiai^ 

the eurious account of the Lama’s inanguti' 

ation; and the hrll fhect of thdr traniaOwalh 

* « m 


■■ 'iV' 


is printed. 




• • Be a(li»red, that 1 will evet 

member the contents of your osra letter | 

avoid it are rowed into deep water, where Ae aghailm 
if coiisideratde, but not dangerous. The tons 
est about the ctpiinoxcs, and at the middle 
rweeo them cease altceether. 
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imd accept my thanks for the pleaTure which 
I have received from that of Mr. Adam Fer- 
guTon to you. One fentence of it is fo wife, 
jpnH fb well exprelied, that ! read it till I had 
it by heart. “ Juftice to the ftranger,” &c. 

i am corredling proofe of our Tranladlions, 

which will, I hope, latisfy Mr. Fergufon as 

to the theology of the Plindus. By riling 

before the fun, I aUot an hour every day to 

Sanfcrit, and am charmed with knowing fo 

beautiful a fifter of Latin and Greek. * * 

a » « « ^ « 

Magnum vedigal eft parfimonia, is an 
aphoriftn which I learned early from Cicero. 
The public, if they are grateful, muft wilh 
tbat you had attended as vigilantly to your 
own vedigal, you have wifely and fuc- 
cefsfiilly to theirs. 


In September, Lord Cornwallis arrived at 
Fortwilliam, with the appointment of Gover¬ 
nor-General ; and the writer of thefe fheets. 


who ^ccomoanied him to India, had the hap- 
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pinefs of renewing his pcifbnal Intim acy wiA 
Sir William Jones. 

The uniformity which marked the re— 
jjiaJning period of his allotted exiftence, ad¬ 
mits of little variety of delineation. The 
largeft portion of each year was devoted to 
tiic profefhonal duties and ftudies j and all 
the time that could be laved from thefe im¬ 
portant avocations, was dedicated to the cul¬ 
tivation of fcience and literature. Some 
periods were chequered by illnels, the con— 
Icquence of intenle application j and others 
were embittered by the frequent and fevere 
in d itpofition of the partner of nis cares and 
obje<a of his affeaions. « The climate of 
<* India” (as he had already found occalion 
to remark in a letter to a friend) “ had bfen 
** unpropitious to the dchcate conftitution of 
his beloved wife j” and fo apprebenfive 
was he of the confcqucnccs, that he intended* 
“ unlefs fome favourable alteration Ihould take 
“ place, to urge her return to her native 
country, preferring the pang of fepaiatioii 
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years 


hardly 




While bufmefs required the daily attend¬ 
ance of Sir Williani Jones* in Calcutta, his 
ufual refidence was on the banks of the 
Ganges* at the diftance of five milci from the 


after fun-fet, and in die 


evenmg 
fo early 


as to reach his apartments in town by walking, 
at the firft appearance of the dawn. Hav ing 
fevcrely fuffered from the heat of the fun, he 
ever ^afterwards dreaded and avoided an expo- 
fure to it; and in his hymn to Surya, he 
alludes to its effe^ upon him, and to his 
moon>light rambles in the following lines: 


Then roves thy poet free. 

Who with' no borrow'd art. 

Dares hymn thy pow’r, and durst provoke thy blaze. 
But feh the thrilling dart; 

^4nd now on lowly knee 

From him, who gave the wound, the balsam prays. 


The intervening period of each morning 
until the opening of the court, was regularly 
allotted and applied to diftind: ftudies. He 
pafied the months of vacation at his retire- 
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ment at Crilhna-aagtir, la his ufual pttfli&s* 
Some of the literary produffions of his le*- 
tirement -will be noticed; and I (hall now 
continue my extradts from his frnuUar ecr- 
re^ndence. 


Sir WilUani Jones to J^ Sbore^ Eiq. 

Gardens, near Calcutta, March 25 , 1*181. 


I am charmed, my dear Sir, 
with the Ihort but comprehenfive work of 


Rhadacaunt,. your pundit, the title of which 


1 fee is Puran-arthupraculam, or the mean¬ 
ing of the Purans. difplayed. It contains 


lifts 


Indian 


but the proper names are fo murdered, or 
ib ftrangely dilguiled in Perlian liters, that 
I am only tantalized with a thirft for more 
accurate information. If the pundit at your 


reouell, will lend me the original, my mar— 
batta writer lhall copy it el^antly, widi 
{paces between the lines for a literal Rngliib 
tranflation, which may perhaps be agree^^ ' 
with your confent, to our (bciety. 





Sir WiRiam Jones to J, Shore, E{q* 

May 11 , 178?. 

I return with many thanks, my 

^ear Sir, the letter of his High Mightinefe 
Tatbu Amu (king of Ava *), When I began 

* If the reader has a curiosity to see this singular let¬ 
ter, he may gratify it. The perusal, may perhaps recall 
to his recollection, the following lines : 

Here’s a large mouth indeed. 

That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas! 

Official'translation of a letter from the Rajah or Principal 
of the Burmas to the Collector of Chi'^taffonjr: 

I am lord of a whole people, and of 101 -countries, and 
my titles are Rajah Chatterdary {i. e. sitting under a ca¬ 
nopy) and Rajah Surey Bunkshee, (l. e. descendant of 
the Sun). Sitting on the throne with a splendid canopy 
of gold, I hold in subjection to my authority many Ra¬ 
jahs j gold, silver, and jewek, are the produce of my 
country, and in my ha.id is the instrument of war, that, 
as the lightning ct Hca^■en, homblps and subdues my 
enemies j my troojK require neither injunctions nor com¬ 
mands, and my elephant® and horses are without num¬ 
ber. In my service are ten pundits learned in the Shas- 
ter, and 104 prieats, whose wisdom is not to be equalled^ 
agreeably to • whose learning and intelligence, £ execute 
and distribute justice among my people, so that my man¬ 
dates, like the lightning, suffer no resistance nor controL 
My subjects are endow'cd with viitue and the principles 
of justice, and refrain from all immoral practices, and I 
810 as the Sun, blessed witli the light of wisdom to dis- 
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it, I feared it was hoftiie, but am glad to find 
it fo amicable. Duke mihi nomen pad*! If 


cover the secret designs of men; whoever is worthy of 
being called a Rajah, is merciful and just towards his peo- 

sxitl distui of jpc^ccj Itivc 

Icnpr H rcccivcti tlic punisHmerit tlue to tHeir crimes ^ 
233(1 now the w()rci of my moutli is dres^ded as the light¬ 
ning from Heaven. I sim *5 ^ sea, among 2000 

rivei*s, and many rivulets \ and as the mountain Shu- 


mcroo, surrounded by 40,000 hills, and lihe unto these 
ismy authority, extending itself over 101 Rajahs; further* 
10,000 Rajahs pay daily attendance at mv Durbar, and 
my country excels every country of the world i my pa¬ 
lace as the heavens, studded with g^ld ^nd precious 
stonesv is revered more than any other palace in the uni¬ 
verse, Mv occupations rc^semblc the business of the 
chief of the angels, and I have written unto all the pro^ 
vinces of Arracan, with orders to forward this letter in 
safety to Chittagong, formerly subject to the Rajah Sery 
Tamah Chucka, by whom the country wa^ cultivated and 
populated; and. he erected 2400 places of public worship* 


and made 24 tanks. 

Previous to his accession, the country was subject to 
other Rajahs, whose title was Chatterdary, who erected 
places of ^vorship, and appointed priests to adminis¬ 
ter the rites of religion to people of every denoroina- 
tionj but at that period the country was ill govern- 
pfCYiotxs to the acccs-^ion of Rajah Scry 'X'amaH 
Chucka to the government of the countries of Rutunpoor, 
Dootinady, Arracan, Dooraputty, Ramputty, Chagdoye, 
Mahzdaye, Mawong, in whose time the country was go¬ 
verned with justice and ability, and his wisdom was as the 
lightning, and the people were happy under his admi¬ 
nistration. He was also favoured with the friendship of 
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he is at peace with the Siamefe, he may be a 
good neighbour, and we may be gaiiiers by 


the religious men of the age, one of whom, by name 
Budder, resorting to his place of residence, was solicited 


by the Rajah *^o appoint some one for the purpvose of in-* 
structing him in religious rites, and Shawhmany was ac 


cordingly appointed agreeably to the Rajah's requisition j 
at this time it rained from Heaven, gold, silver, a y >r ] pre¬ 
in charge 

of the above priest, whose house was of gold and silver 
workmanship, to which the people resort, and worship 
the deities; and the Rajah kept a large establishment of 
servants, and of slaves at the temple, for the service of 


cu>ns stones, which were buried under ground 


travellers and passengers; and his time was engaged in 
the studying of the five bocks, and he always refrained 
from immoral practices and deeds interdicted by his re¬ 
ligion, and the priests, &:c. abstained from the flesh of 
ge€^, pigeons,, goats, hogs, and of fowls 5 and wicked¬ 
ness, theft, adulterj, lying, drunkenness, were unknown 
m that age. I likewise pursue a line of conduct and re¬ 
ligion similar to the above; but previous to my conquest 
of Arracan, the people were as snakes vtounding men, a 
prey to enmity and disorder 5 and in several provinces 
there were eaters of the flesh of men, and. wickedness 
prevailed amongst them, so that no man could trust his 
neighbour. At this time one JBowdah Outhar, otherwise 
Sery Boot Taukwor, came down in the country of Arra¬ 
can, and instructed the f)eopIe and the beasts of the field 
in the principles of religion and reentude, and agreeably 
to his word the country was governed for a period of 
5000 years, so that peace and goo J-will subsisted amongst 
men; agreeably hereto is the tenor of my conduct and 
government of my people : as there is an oil, the produce 

of a certain spot of the earth, of exquisite flavour, <0 is 
Uft—y. ir. I 
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his gold and ivory; but I have no inclination 
to tafte his fweet and delicious petroleum, 
which he praifes fo highly; I am fatisfied 
with the fmell of it, and with its (ingular pro- 


mv dignity and power above that of other Rajahs; and 
Taffloo Rajah, the high priest, having consulted with the 


others of that class, represented to me on 15th Aughor 
1143, saying, do you enforce the laws and customs of 
Sery Boot Taukwor, which I accordingly did, and more¬ 
over erected six places of divine worship, and have con¬ 
formed mvself strictlv to the laws and customs of Sery 
Tam ah Chucka, governing my people with lenity and 


justice. 

As the country of Arracan lies contiguous to Chitta¬ 
gong, if a Treaty of Commerce were established between 
me and the English, perfect amity and alliance would 
ensue from such engagements ; therefore I have submit¬ 
ted It to you, that the merchants of your country should 
resort hitlier for the purpose of purchasing pearls, ivory, 
wax, and that in return my people should be permitted 
to resort to Chittagong -for the purpose of trafFicting in 
such commodities as the country may afibrd \ but as the 
Mugs residing at Chittagong have deviated from the prin¬ 
ciples of religion and morality, they ought to be correct¬ 
ed for their errors and irregularities agreeably to the 
written laws, insomuch as those invested with power will 
suffer eternal punishment in case of any deviation from 
their religion and laws, but whoever conforms his conduct 
to the strict rules of piety and religion, will hereafter be 
translated to Heaven. I have accordingly sent four ele¬ 
phant’s teeth under charge of 30 persons, who will re¬ 
turn with your answer to the above proposals and offeft 


of alliance. 
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perty reftonng the Icent of Rufila leather. 
I am told he is an able Eaan: } but from all I 
can learn, I fulped him to be an ambitious 
dog, who would ad; the Hon if he could, and 
end, as he is (aid to have begun, the Au- 
renzeb of the Indian peninfula. 

We are pretty well, and hope that you are 
now in good health. You will not (though 

my 

tion: 


preicripo 


.you diilike medidne^ objed to 


Take a concerto of Corelli. 

/ ^ 

An air of Leo, or Pergolesi, 

-a trio of Haydn, &c. Mxxtura fiat. 


Would I could be as good a phylician to you, 
as 1. am, &c. 


Sir WilUam Jones to J. Shore^ Efq. 

May 12, 1787 . 

You have lent me a ireafuree 
which will enable me to fatisfy my mind at 
leaft on the chronology of India; need I fay, 
that I (hall ever be happy in the converfation 
of ib learned a man as Rh&dacaunt ? Before 
I return to Calcutta, 1 fhall have read his in- 
terefting book, and (ball be better able to com 
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Sanfcrit, which I ^eak 


continually with my pundit. 


can- eafily 


dear 


coUeaing for yourfelf (while you ferve your 
country) thofe flowers which will give a 
brighter bloom even to the valleys of De- 
vonlhire, that you are, young and have as 


fair 


can 


meet 


few 


uiat 


cheriflies in this 


painfiil toa in Iiufi*. 


That, 


may 


affords 


Sir William Jones to J. S&o* e, Efq. 


Jknc 24 . 




onftantiy 
r walkmg 


miles 
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is tolerably well; and we only lamentj that 
the damp w^eather will loon oblige us to leave 
our herds and flocks, and all our rural delights 
on the banks of the Baghiratti. The bufinefs 
of the court will continue at leafl two months 
longer, after which 1 purpofe to take a houfe 
at Bandcll or Hugli, and pafs my autumnal 
vacation as ufual with the Hindu bards. I 
have read your pundit’s curious book twice 
in Sanferit, and will have it elegantly copied; 
the Dab'Jtan alfo I have read through twice 
with great attention; and both copies are 
ready to be returned, as you {hall diredt. 
Mr. R. Johnfton thinks he has a young 
friend who will tranflate the Dabijian, and 
the greateft part of it would be very intereft- 
ing to a curious reader, but fome of it can¬ 
not be tranflated. It contains more recondite 
learning, more entertaining hiftory, more 
beautiful fpecimens of poetry, more ingenuity 
and wit, more indecency and blafpheray, 
than I ever -faw colkaed in a fmgle volume: 
the two laft are not the author’s, but are in- 
troduced in the chapters on the heretics and 
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infideU rf On th* wliole, it is the 

moft smufiBg and inftruffive book I ever 
rea^d i& Perfian 


I hear nothing ir 

»Sm» pap^s contMH 


am 


Afia* Thofe 


I have fpent fome 


of my happieft hoars, and hope to fpend 


Fji gland, are 


t<»aring one another 


{hake 


ichneumon 


I have nothing left therefore. 


juft 


vaU, to difcharge my public duties with an- 


remitted 


interefting 


country 


• The Dabistim, is a treatise on twelve different re- 

I* • nc composed by a Mohammedan traveller, a naove 
sumed name of Fani. or perishable, ^ir Wd 

to hh si^th *e «|^.e.7, oa 

refers to it es a rare and uneiestinj S(a«, ” . ^ 

, glean, of hgh. ^ .Wch 

™,.ld hanllr ft«n any «her.q..r.e.. 



Sir Willum Jones to J. Shore, Efq. 

Crishna-nagur, jfug. 16 , 1787 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, foi 


the tender ftrains of the unfortunate Char¬ 
lotte*, which have given us pleafure and 
pain; the fonnets which relate to herfelf are 
incomparably the beft. Petrarcais little known; 
his fonnets, efpecially the firft book, are the 
leaft valuable of his works, and contain left 
natural fentiments than thofe of the fwan ot 
Avon; but his odes which are political, are 
equal to the lyric poems of the Greek-s; and 
his triumphs are in a triumphant ftrain of 
fublimity and magnificence. Anna Maria 
gives you many thanks for the pleafure you 
have procured her. We are 4n love with 
this pafloral cottage; but though thefe three 
months are called a vacation, yet 1 have no 
vacant hours. It rarely happens that favourite 
ftudies are clofely conne<fted with the ftri^ 
difcharge of our duty, as mine happily are; 
even in this cottage I am aflifling the court 

* Sonnets by Charlotte Smith. 
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by ftudying Arabic and Sanfcrit, and Have 
now rendered it an impoffibility for the hdo- 
hammedan or Hindu lawyers to impofo upon 
us with erroneous opinions. 

This brings to my mind your honeft pun- 
ditj Rhadacaunt, who refofed, I hear, the 
office of pundit to the court, and told Mr. 
Hallings that he would not'accept ol it, if the 
falary were doubled-; his Icruples were pro¬ 
bably religious; but they would put it out 
of my power to ferve him, ihould the office 


vacant 


unvamiffied 


would have repeated tO you, if we had not 


zniiTed 


but A nee 


I defpair of feeing you until my return to 
C^cutta, at the end of October, I will fet it 
down here, as nearly as 1 can recoiled, in 

bis own words: 

“ My father (^faid he) died at the age of 
an hundred years, and my mother, who 
was eighty years old, became z-foth and 
burned herfelf to expiate Ans. Th®y 
*• me little beAdes good principles. Mr, 
“ HaAings purchafed for me a piect of land. 
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“ which at ^rft yielded twelve hundred rupees 
“ a year; but lately, either through my in- 
“ attention or through accident, it has pro- 
“ duced only one thouland. This would be 
“ fufficient for me and my fhmily; but the 
duty of Brahmans is not X)nly to teach the 
youths of their feet, but to relieve thole 
** who are poor. 1 made many prefents to 
poor Icholars and others in diilrefs, and for 
this purpofe I anticipated my income: I 
was then obliged to borrow for my family 
'' expenfes, and I now owe about three 
“ thouland rupees. This debt is my only 
caule of unealinels in this world. 1 would 
‘‘ have mentioned it to Mr. Shore, but I was 
“ afhamed.*’ 

Now the (ueltion is, how he can be fe 
upon his legs again, 'when 1 hope he will be 
more prudent. If Bahman^ Ihould return 
to Perlia, I can afford to give him one hundred 
rupees a month, till his debt fhall be difeharged 
out of his rents ; but at prefent, I pay more 

i 

^ A pars! and a ilarive of Yezd* employed by Sir WU- 
Itam Jones as a reader. 


J22 

in falaries to my native fcholars than I can 
well afibrd; neyerthelefs I will cheerfully join 
you in any mode of clearing the hooeft man, 
that can be fuggefted; and I would affift 
him merely for his own .lake, as. I have more 

Brahmanical teachers than I can find time 

* • 

to hear. 

I lend you not an elegant pathetic fennet^ 
but the wildefi: and ftrangeft poem that was 
ever written, Kbakani’s complaint in prilbn. 
The whole is a menace, that he would change 
his religion, and feek prote&ion among the 
Chrifiians, or the Gabres. It contains one 
or two proper names, of which 1 find no 
full explanation even in a commentary pro- 
fefiedly written to ill uftrate the poem. The 
fire of Khakani*s genius blazes through the 
finoke of his erudition; the meafure of the 
poem, which will enable you to coneft the 
errors of the copies, is 

with a ftrong accent on the laft fyllable ctf 
each foot. Adieu, my dear Sir, &c. 
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Sir William Jones to Jas. Om'per Walker, 

Efq. St. Valeri, Bray, Ireland. 

Crishna-nagur^ Sept. II, 1767. 

j giv€ you niy hearty thanks, <lear Sir, 
for your kind attention to me, and for the 
pleafure which I have received from your 

0 S w'ell as for that which X certainly 

fhall receive from your hiftorical memoirs of 
the Irifh Bards. The term being over before 
your book could be found, and the ftate of 
my health obliging me to feek this paftoral 
retreat, where I always pais my vacation 
pmongr the Brahmans of this ancient uni— 
verfily, I left Calcutta before I could read 
•yQUjr work, but fhall perufe it with eagernels 
m y return to the capital. Y^ou touched 
an important firing, when you mentioned 
the fubje<5l of Indian mufic, of which I am 
particularly fond. I have juft read a very 
old book on that art in Sanferit. I hope to 
prefent the ^vorld with the fiibftance of it, as 
fcon as the tranfa<aions of our fociety can be 
printed; but we go on llowly, fince the 
prefs is often engaged by government; and 


we think it better to let our fruit ripen na-i 
turally, than to bring forth fuch watery and 
imperfe<^ fruits as are ufually raifed in hot 
beds. The Ajiatic Mifcellar.y^ to which you 
allude, is not the publication of our fodety, 
who mean to print no fcraps, nor any 
trandations. It was the undertaking of a 
private gentleman, and will certainly be of 
ufe in diffufing Oriental literature, thou^ 
it has not been fo corredtly printed as I could 
wifh. When you fee Colonel VaUancy, 
vrhofe learned work I have read through 
twice with great pleafure, J requeft you to 
prefent him with my beft remembrance. We 
{hall foon I hope fee faithful tranflations of 
Iriih hidories and poems. 1 fhall be happy 
in comparing them with the Sanlicrit, with 
which the ancient language of Ireland bad 
certainly an affinity. Proceed, Sir, in your 
laudable career, you deferve the ap{daufe of 
your country, and will moft afluredly have 
that of. Sir, 6c c. 
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Sir William Jcnes to Dr. Patrick RuJfeL 

Crishna-nagur, Sept. 22 , 1781 - 

Your interefting papers did not find 
their way to me till I had left this cottage, 
and was wholly immerfed in bufinefs. In¬ 
deed, I am fo harafled for eight months in 
twelve, that I can feldom think of literature 
till the autumn vacation, which { pals in this 
charming plain, the drieft in Bengal, and 
dole to a college of Brahmans. I am charm¬ 
ed with your plan ; and if the diredors have 
not yet refolved to print the work at their 
expenie, 1 can perhaps fuggeft a mode of 
procuring very powerful inflQence with them. 
The king has much at heart his new botanical 
garden at St. Vincent’s ; his obJe<^ is two¬ 
fold, to improve the commerce of the-Weft- 
India iflands, and to provide, the Britilh troops 
on fervice there with medicinal plants. Now, 
if you could fend a box or two of fedds, like¬ 
ly to be uleful in commerce or medicine, 
direded to Sir George Young, the Iccretary 
at war, “^to whom I have inclofed your letter 
to the Board at Madras) I dare lay the Board 
trf CoQtroul would be deilred to ufe their in- 
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ilueoce with the Diredors. * * 

* * * You could not have 

chofen a better fpedmen than the pedaltum 
murex, of which little is laid by Linnasus, 
and that from doubtful authority. The 
epuntia I ha^ie not feen here, and I cannot 
ramble into the woods. Our groves at this 
place are Ikirted with an angulated ca 6 lus\ 
called Jija (pronounced feeja) in the Sanldit 
dictionaries, where I find the names of about 
3C0 rn<*d irinal plants, the virtues of which 
are mentioned in medicinal books. I agjree 
with you, that thole books do not carry full 
conviction; but they lead to ufefiil experi¬ 
ments, and are therefore valuable. I made 
fine red ink, by dropping a folution of tin in 
aqua regia into an infufion of the coccus^ 
which Dr. Anderfon was fo polite as to lend 
to me. His dlfcovery will, I truft, be ufeful; 
his ardour and ingenuity deferve fiiccefs. 

I have juft read with attention the Pbiio^ 
fcphia Botanica, which I confider as the gram¬ 
mar, and the Genera et Species as the dic¬ 
tionary, of botany. It is a mafterly work, 
contains excellent matter in a ftiort vo- 
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harflily 


its two moft important articles, tbe^ 

^Jrrs and the virtuts of plants, 

which I fufpea a ft™“g 
Aofe who have Icifure to putfue this be- 


grieve 


between 
envy 


bitching ftudy. 

Pray, my dear Sir, have you the Oriental 
manuferipts of my friend Dr. Alexander 
RulTel? He lent me three, which I returned; 
the Sueardan, the Banquet of Phyficiam^ and 
a beautiful Hafez. If you have riiem, I (hall 
beg leave to read them again, when we meet 

in Europe. 

Poftfeript- What is ipikenard? I mean 
botimically, what is the natural order, clafs, 
genus, &c. of the plant? What was the 
fpikenard in the alabafter-box of the Gofpel ? 
What was nardi parvus onyx ? What did 
Ptolemy mean by the excellent nard of Rhan- 
gamutty in Bengal ? I have been in vain en¬ 
deavouring for above two years to procure an 
anfwer to thefe queflions; your anfwer will 
greatly oblige me. 


Sir WUliam Jones to Thomas Caldicott, Efq. 

CrishiUMiagur, Sept. 27, 1787. 

Your brother fent me your letter at a 
convenient time, and to a convenient place, 
for I can only write in the long vacation, 
wliich I generally (pend in a delightful cot¬ 
tage, about as far from Calcutta as Oxford is 
from London, and clofe to an ancient uni- 
verlity of Brahmans, with whom 1 now con- 
verfe familiarly in Sanfcrit. You would be 
aftonilhed at the reiemblance between tb^^t 
language and both Greek and Latin. Sanfcrit 
and Arabic will enable me to do. this country 
more- elTential fervice, than the introduAion 
of arts (even if I fhould be able to introduce 
them) by procuring an accurate digeft of 
Hindu and Mohammedan laws, which the 
natives hold facred, and by which both jullice 
and policy require that they Ihould be go¬ 
verned. 

1 have publiHied nothing; but Armenian 
clerks make fuch blunders, that I print ten or 
twenty copies of every thing I compofc. 
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wtich are to be confidered as manufcnpts. 

I beg you will fend me your remarks on my 
plan of an epic poem. Sanlcnt lias engaged my 
vacations lately j but I wUl finifh it, if I live; 

I promife you to attend to all that is faid, efpe- 
cialiy if alterations are fuggefted, always re- 
ferving to myfelf the final judgment. One 
thing I am inflexible in; 1 have maturely 
confidered the point, and am refolved to write 
in blank verfe. I have not titne to add my 

realbns; but they are good. 

I thank you for Sheridan’s fpeech, which 
I could not however read through. For the 
laft fixteen years of my life, I have been in a 
habit of requiring evidence of all affertions, 
and I have no leifure to examine proofs in a 
bufinefs fo foreign to my purfuits* * * 

If Haftings and Impey are guilty, in God’s 
name let them be punilhed; but let them not 
be condemned without legal evidence. I will 
fay more of myfelf, than you do of yourfelf, 
but in few words* I never was unhappy in 
England; it was not in my nature to be fo; 

Wc—V. II. K 


350 

but 1 never was happy till I was fettled in In¬ 
dia. My conftitution has overcome the cli¬ 
mate ; and if I could fay the fame of my be¬ 
loved wife, I fhould be the happieft of men; 
but (he has perpetual complaints, and of courfe 
I am in perpetual anxiety on her account. 


Sir William yones to y. Wilmot^ Efq. 

CrishivcL-nagury Bengal^ Oct. 3, 17S7. 

* * * * I cannot, however, 

let the feafon flip, without fcxibbling a few 
lines to tell you, that my conftituticn feems 
to have overcome the climate, and that I 


fhould be as happy as mortal man can be, or 
perhaps ought to be, if my wife had been as 
well as I have for the laft three years. 


I have nothing to fay of India politics, ex¬ 
cept that Lord Cornwallis and * * * are 
jufUy popular, and perhaps the mofl virtuous 


governors in the world. 


Engliih 


becaule 


and I fhould ever agree in them. I do not 
mean the narrow politics of contending par- 
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ties;, but the great principles of government 
and legiilation, the majefty of the whole na¬ 
tion colle€Hvely, and the confiftency ef po¬ 
pular rights with regal prerogative, which 
ought to be iupported, to iupprels the oligar¬ 
chical power. Sut in India I think httle of 

thefe matt^. 

Sir William Jones to J» Shores *£iq. 

Criskna^jtagur, Oct. lO, 1787. 

I hope in lels than a fortnight to fee you 
in perfed health, as I lhall leave this charm¬ 
ing retreat on the 20th. I want but a few 
leaves of having read your copy of Hafez 

twice through and 1 am obliged to you for 
the moft agreeable talk (next the Shah<*namehl 

I ever performed. The annexe elegy ^ 

was fent to me by the poft; and I fend it to 

you, becaufe I think you will like it. There 

* The elegy alluded to, which has been sincj? printed 
in a collection of poems, is the following: 

PHILEMON. An Elegy. 

Where shade yon yews the church-yard^s lonely boum. 
With faultering step, absorb'd in thought {vofoond, 
Philemon wends in solitude to mourn. 

While evening pours her deep'ning glooms around. 

K 2 
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IS a great pathos in the fourth tetraftick; and 
1 know unhappily that exceffive grief is 
neither full of tears, nor full of words; yet if 
a dramatic poet were to reprefent fuch grief 
naturally, 1 doubt whether his condu^ would 
be approved, though with hne aSmg and fine 
founds in the orcheftra, it ought to have a 
wonderful effea. Lady J. is pretty well; a 
tiger about a month old, who is fuckled by a 
goat, and has all the gentlenefs of his fofter- 
mother, is now playing at her feet. I call 

him Jupiter. Adieu. 


Loud shrieks the blast, the sleety torrei 
Wide spivads the tempest’s desolating j 
To grief alone Philemon reckless lives. 
No rolling peal he heeds, cold blast, no 


For this the date that stamp’d his partner s doom; 
His trembling lips receiv’d her latest brea^ 

« Ah! wilt thou drop one tear on Emma s tomb ?* 
She cried: and clos’d each wistful eye in death. 


No sighs he breath’d, for anguish rhr'd his breast; 
Her clay-cold hand he grasp’d, no tears he shed, 
’Till fainting nature sunk by grief oppress’d. 

And ere distraction came all sense was fled. 


Now time has calm’d*, not cur’d Philemon’s woe, 
For grief like his, Ufe-woven, never dies j 
And still eadi year’s collected sorrows flow. 

As drooping o’er his Emm a s tomb he sighs. 
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Sir William yones to Dr. Ford. 

GardeiiSy on the Ganges, Jan, 5, 1788. 

Give me leave to recommend to your 
kind attenrions Colonel Polier, who will de¬ 
liver this to you at Oxford. He prefents to 
the univeriity an extremely rare work in 

V 

Sanfcrit, a copy of the four ved'iSy or Indian 
fcriptures, which confirm, inftead of oppofing 
the Mofaic account of the creation, and of the 
deluge. Het IS himfelf one of the beft-dif- 
pofed and beft informed men, who ever 
India. If he embark to-morrow, I {hall not 
be able to fend you, by him, an Arabic ma- 

nulcript, which I have read with a native o£ 
Mecca, the poems of the great Ali. * 


Our return to Europe is very diftant; but I 
hope, before the end of the eighteenth c en - 
tury, to have the pleafure of converfing with 
you, and to give you a good account of Perfia, 
through which I purpofc to return. 



Sir miliarn Jones to Sir Jofeph Banks, 

Gardensf near Calcutta^ Feb. 25, 1788. 

I was highly gratified by your kind 
letter, and have diffufed great pleafure among 
our aftronomers here, hy fhewing them an 
account of the lunar volcano. The Brahmans, 
to whom I have related the difcovery in San'~ 
fcrit, are highly delighted vdth it. Public 
bufmefs preffes on me fo heavily at this fea- 
fon, that I muft poftpone the pleafure of 
writing fully to you, till I can retire in the 
long vacation to my cottage, where I hear 
nothing of plaintiffs or defendants. Your 
fecond commiffion T will faithfully execute, 
End liEVC alrcidy niEdc cncjuirics concerning 
the Jacca cotton ; but I lhall be hardly able to 
procure the feeds. «5C. before the Rodney 

lidls. 

^ ^ ^ 

Thefe letters defcribe the elegant occupa^ 
tions of a mind difeiplined in the fchool of 
feience, ardent to embrace it in all its extent, 
to make even its amufements fubfervient 
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ta the advancement of ufeful knowledge, and 
the public good. From the difcharge of his 
appointed duties, we fee Sir William Jones 
returning with avidity to his literary purfuits, 
improving his acquaintance with botany, and, 
relaxing from the feverity of lludy by the pe- 
rufal of the moft admired Oriental authors, 
communicating his pleafures and acquirements 
ta his friends. There are few of his letters 

J 

in which he does not introduce the name of 
Lady Jones, with that affeaion which never 
abated: Ihe was his confrant companion, and 
the aflbciate of the literary entertainment 
tvhich occupied and amufed his evenings. 

Amongft the letters which I have tran- 
fcribed, I cannot pafs, without particular no¬ 
tice, that which he wrote to me in the begin¬ 
ning of 1787 . The predi^ion which it con- 
t 2 uns, is a melancholy proof of the difappoint- 
ment of human expectations; and 1 am opw 
difcharging the duty of afreCtion for his me¬ 
mory, at a ihort difrance only from the fpoc 
which he mentions, as the anticipated fcene 
of future delight, and where 1 once fondly 
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hoped to enjoy the happinefe of his fociety* 
That hr.ppinefs would indeed have imparted 
a higher bloom to the valleys of Devonfhire, 
which I now trace with the melancholy r^ 
colledlion, that the friend whom I loved, and 
whofe virtues I admired, is no more. 

The intrpdu^ion of the unvaimifhed tale of 
his refpeftable Hindu fiiend, is a proof of 
that kindnefs ^d fenfibility, which he ever 

felt for diftrefled merit. It is fuperfluous to 


will 


that 


not fuffered to evaporate in mere profeffion. 

In the midft of his public duties and lite¬ 
rary employments, political fpeculations had 
but little lhare of his attention; yet the fen- 
timents which he occafionally exprefles on 


his heart 


welfare of his 


neareft to it. 


The hope with which he flatters himfelf, 
that his conftitution had overcome the climate, 
was u nfe "tunately ill-founded ; few months 
danfed without his fuflfering from the effeds 
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of it» every attack had a tendency to 

weaken the vigour of his frame. 

Among other literary defigns which he me¬ 
ditated, he mentions the plan of an epic poem. 
It was founded on the fame ftory which he 
had originally fele<fted for a compohtion of 
the fame nature in his twenty-fecond year, 
the diicovery of England by Brutus; but his 
acquaintance with Hindu mythology had 
fuggefted to him the addition of a machinery 
perfeflly new, by the introdutiion of the 
agency of the Hindu deities; and however 
wild or extravagant the fi<^on may appear, 
the difcordancy may be eafily reconciled by 
the afbial fubje<ftion of Hindufran to the 
Britilh dominion, poetically vifible to the 
guardian angels of that country. The firft 
hint of this poem, was not fuggefted by the 
example of Pope, but by a pafl&ge in a letter 
of Spenfer to Sir Walter Raleigh *; it is evi¬ 
dent however, that Sir William Jones was 
pot diipoled to abandon the execution of his 


* Appendix A. 


1 S8 

purpofe by the ftridures of Dr. Johnlbn, on 
Pope’s intended poem, and that, in more open 
defiance of the critic’s opinion, he determined 
to write it in blank verfe, although he ori¬ 
ginally propofed to adopt the heroic meafure 
in rhyme. I fhould have been happy to gra¬ 
tify the curiofity of my readers with his rea- 
fons tor tins determiiution, but they do not 
appear. 

Notwithflanding all that might have been 
expeded from the genius, tafle, and erudi¬ 
tion of Sir William Jones on a fubjedt like 
this, I cannot, for my own part, lament the 
application of his time and labour to other 
iludies, calculated to inflrudt as well as to 
delight the public ; we have Tar more reafon 
to lament, that he did not live to return to 
his native country through Perfia, and that 
we have loft for ever that information which 
would have been fupplied by his refearches 
and obfervations during the journey. The 
fbrength of a conftitution, never vigorous, 
was unequal to the inceftant exertion of his 
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mental faculties: and whilft we ad mire the 
boundlefs adivity of his mind, we anticipate 
with forrow its fatal effeSs upon his health. 

I have frequently remarked, that it was the 
prevailing wifli of Sir William Jones to render 
his talents and attainments ufeful to his coun¬ 
try. The tenour of his correfpondence Ihews, 
th at his principal fludies were diredled to this 
obje<Jl; and nearly two years preceding the 
period at which I am jjrrived, he defcribes 
the mode in which he propofes to give efieS 
to bis wilhes, and exprefles his determination 
to accomplilh it, with an energy which marks 
his fenfe of the importance of the work he 
then meditated. 

Having now qualified himfelf, by his know¬ 
ledge of the Sanfcrit and Hindu laws, for 
the execution of his plan, he determined to 
delay it no longer; and as he could not pru¬ 
dently defray the expenfe of the undertaking 
from his own finances, he deemed it proper 
to apply to the government of Bengal for 
their afliflance. The following letter which 
he addreffed to the Governor-General, Lord 
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Cornwallis, on this iubjea, conuiiu all the 

explanations neceflary. 


MY LORD, 


It has long been my wi£h to addrefs 
the government of the Britifh dominions in 
I ndia on the adminiftration of jufticc among 
the natives of* Bengal and Bahar, a fubje»ft of 
equal importance to the appellate jurifdi<^on 
of the fupreme court at Calcutta, where tho 
judges arc required by the legillature to de¬ 
cide controverfies between Hindu and Mo¬ 


hammedan parties, according to their rc- 
fpe^live laws of contrails, and of fucceffion 
to property ; they had, I believe, fo decided 
them, in moft cafes before the ftatute to which 
1 allude, had palled j and the parliament 
only confirmed that mode of dccifion, which 
the obvious principles of julUce had led them 
before to adopt. Nothing indeed could be 

more obvioully juft, than to determine private 
contefts according to thofe laws, which the 
parties themfelves had ever confidered as the 
rules of their condua and engagements in civil 
life ; nor could any thing be wifer, than, by 
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ft 2i<^» to ftilurc the Hindu ftnd 

Muflulman fubjeds of Great Britain* that the 
private laws which they feverally held facred, 
and a violation , of which they would have 
thought the meft grievous oppreffion, Ihould 
not be fuperfeoed by a new fyftem of which 
they could have no knowledge, and which 
they muft have confidered as impofed on-them 
by a fpirit of rigour and intoletance. 

So far the principle of decifion between the 
native parties in a caufe appears perfe«£tly 
clear; but the difficulty lies (as in moft other 
cafes) in the application of the principle to 
pra<ffice; for, the Hindu and Muffiilman laws 
are lodted up for the moft part in two very 
difficult languages, Sanferit and Arabic, which 
few Europeans will ever learn, becaufe neither 
of them leads to any advantage in worldly 
purfuits: and if we give judgment only from 

the opinions of the native lawyers and fcho- 

«■ 

lars, we can never be fure, that we have not 
been deceived by them. 

It would be abfurd and unjuft to pafs an 
indiferiminate cenfure on fo confiderable a 
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body of men ; but my experience juftifies me 
in declaring, that I could not with an eafy 


confcien.ce'concur in a decifion, merely on the 
written opinion of native lawyers; in any 


caufe in which they could have the remoteft 


intereft in mifleading the court; nor, how 
vigilant foever we might be, would it be very 
difficult for them to miflead us; for a finglc 
obfcure text, explmned by themfelves, might 
be quoted as exprels authority, though per¬ 
haps in the very book from which it was fe- 
ledled, it might be differently explained or 
introduced only for the purpofe of being ex¬ 


ploded. The obvious remedy for this evil 
Kad occurred to me before I left England, 


where I had communicated my fentiments to 
fotne friends in parliament, and on the bench 
in Weftminfter-Hall, of whofe difcemment I 
had the higheft opinion: and thofe fentiments 
I propofe to unfold in this letter, with as 
much brevity as the magnitude of the fub- 


ie<ft will admit- 

If had a comp4ete a re& of Hindu and 
Mohammedan Ian*. 
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tlnian s Ineftimable panders, compiled by the 
moft learned of the native lawyers, with an 
accurate verbal tranflation of it into Englifh; 
and if copies of the work were depofited in 
the proper oflSces of the Sedr Divani Adaulat* 
and of the fupreme court, that they might 
occafionally be confulted as a llandard of juf- 
tice, we fliould rarely be at a lofs for prin¬ 
ciples at leaft, and rules of law applicable to 
the cafes-before us, and Ihould never perhaps 
be led aftray by the pundits or maulavis, who 
would hardly venture to impofe on us, when 
their impofition might fo eafily be detected. 
The great work, of which Juftinian has the 
credit, conlifts of texts colledled from law 
books of approved authority, which in his 
time were extant at Rome, and thofe texts 
are digefted according to a fcientifical ana- 
lyfis ; the names of the original authors, and 
the titles of their feveral books, being con- 
ftantly cited with references even to the parts 
of their works, from which the different 
paffages were feledied: but although it com- 

* The court of appeals in civil suits. 
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prehends the whole fyftem of jufifpfudeilce^ 
public, private, and criminal, yet that vaft 
compilation was finilhcd, we are told, in three 
years ; it bears marks unqueftionably of great 
precipitation, and of a defire to gratify the 
Emperor by quicknefs of difpatch i but with 
all its imperfeaions, it is a moft valuable 
mine of judicial knowledge, it gives law at 
this hour to the greateft part of Europej and, 
though few Englilh lawyers dare make fuch 
an acknowledgement, it is the true fource of 


nearly 

feudal 


aglilh laws, that are not of a 
It would not be unworthy of 


a Britilh government, to give the natives of 
thefe Indian provinces a permanent fecurity 
for the due adminiftration of juftice among 
them, fimilar to that which Juftinian gave to 


his Greek and Roman fubje<5ts: but our com^ 
pilation would require far lefs labour, and 
might be completed with far greater exa^nefs 
in as fhoit a time, fince it would be confined 
to the laws of contra^is and inheritances, wluch 
are of the moft extenfive ufe in private life, 
and to which Uie leg^ature has Imutcd the 
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deciHons of the fupreme court In caufes be¬ 
tween native parties; the labour of the work 
would alfo be greatly diminifhed by two com¬ 
pilations already made in Sanlcrit and Ara¬ 
bic, which approach nearly in merit and in 
method, to the digeft of Juftinian: the firft 
was compofed a tew centuries ago by a Brah¬ 
man of this province, named Rdghun&nden^ 
and is comprifed in twenty-feven books at 
leaft, on every branch of Hindu law : the 
lecond, which the Arabs called the IndtaK 
decijions, is known here by the title ot Fe~ 
taweb Aalemgiri, and wa^ compiled by the 
order of Aurangzeb^ in five large volumes, of 
which I poflefs a perfedf and well-collated 
copy. Xo tranflate thefe immenfe works 
would be fuperfluous labour; but they will 
greatly facilitate the compilation of a digeft 

on the laws or inheritance and contradls j 
and the code, as it is called, of Hindu law, 
which was compiled at the requeft of Mr. 
Haftings, will be ufeful for the fame purpofe^ 
though it by no means obviates the difficulties 
before ftated, nor fuperfedes the neceffity or 

II L 
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the expedience at leaft of a more ample re¬ 
pertory of Hindu laws, ei^ecially on the 
twelve different contrafts, to which Ulptan 
has given fpecific names, and on all the others, 
which, though not Ipecifically named, are 
reducible to four general heads. The laft- 
mentioned work is entitled Vivudumav^etUy 
and conlifts, like the Roman digefts, of au¬ 
thentic texts, with the names of their 'feveral 
authors regularly prefixed to them, and ex¬ 
plained, where an explanation is requilite, in 
Ihort notes taken from commentaries of high 
authority: it is, as far as it goes, a very ex¬ 
cellent work; but though it appear extremely 
diffule on fubjedls rather curious than ufeiul, 
tlinnffli the chanter on inheritances be 


copious and exa^i, yot the other important 
branch of jurifprudence, the law of contradts, 
is very liiccindily and fuperficially difcuffed, 
and bears an inconfiderable proportion to the 
reft of the work. Sut whatever be tlie merit 
of the original, the tranflation of it has no au- 
thority, and is of no other ule than to fuggeft 
enquiries on the many dark paflages which we 




find in it; properly Ijpeaking, Indeed, we can¬ 
not call it a tranflation; for though Mr. 
Halhed performed his part with fidelity, yet 
the Perfian interpreter had fupplied him only 
with a loofe injudicious epitome of the ori¬ 


ginal Sanlcrit,. in which abftra^l many eflen- 
tial pailages.arfe omitted; though feveral notes 
of little confequence are interpolated, from 


vam 


text. All this I lay with confidence, having 
already perufed no fmall part of the original 
with a learned pundit, comparing it as I pro¬ 
ceeded, with the Englilh verfion. Having 
Ihewn therefore the expedience of a new 


compilation for each fyftem of Indian law, 

I beg leave to Hate the difficulties which muft 

attend the work, and to fuggefl the means of 
removing them. 


The 


the expenfe of paying the pundits and maulavis 
who muft compile the digeft, and the native 


writers 


It. Since two provinces are immediately 
under this government, in each of which 


L 2 
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there are many cuftomiTy laws, it would be 
proper to einploy one pundit of Bengal and 


another from Behar; and fince there are 
two Mohammedan fe£ts, who differ in regard 
to many traditions from their Prophet, and 
to fome decifions of their refpecUve doders. 


it might b§ thought equally proper to eng^e 
one maulavi of each fe<^ j and this mode would 
have another advantage, fince two lawyers 
conferring freely together on fundamental 
principles common to 'both, w^ould afiifl, di” 
re^ and check each other * 

Although I can have no perfonal interef^ 
immediate or confequentiaJ, in the work pror 

4 

pofed, yet I would cheerfully have borne the 
whole expenfe of it, if common prudence had 
not reftrained me, and if my private eftablifhr- 

* 

ment of native readers and writers, 'which I 
cannot with convenience dilconrinue at pre- 
fent, did not require more than half of the 
mopthly expenfe, which the completion of a 

.digeft would, in my opinion, demand. I aip 


* 4 passage rehtmg to the remuneration of the M' 
lives to be employed, is here omitted* 
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. tinder a neceflity therefore of intimating, that 
if the work be thought expedient, the charges 
of it ihould be defrayed by the government, 
and the falaries paid by their officers. The 
fecond difficulty is, to find a direfio- of the 
work and a tranflator of it, who with a corai- 
petent knowledge of the Sanfcrit and Arabic, 
has a general acquaintance with the principles 
of jurifprudence, and a fufficlent fhare even of 
legiflative Ipirit, to arrange the plan of a di- 
geft, fuperintend the compilation of it, and 
render the whole, as it proceeds, into per- 
fpicuous Englilh j fo that even the tranflation 
may acquire a degree of authority proportion¬ 
ed to the public Opinion of his accuracy. Now, 
though I am truly confcious of pofleffing a 
very moderate portion of thofe talents, which 
I Ihould require in the fuperintendant of fuch 
a work, yet I may without vanity profefs my- 
felf equal to the labour of it; and though I 
would much rather fee the work well con¬ 
duced by any man than myfelf, ygt I would 
rather give myfelf the trouble of it, than not 
live to fee it condudcd at all j and I cannot 
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but kno\N% that the qualifications required even 
in the low degree in which I poffefe them, 
are not often found united in the fame per- 
fon, for a reafon before fuggefted. If your 
Lordfliip, therefore, after full confideration of 
the fubjeS, Ihall be of opinion, that a digeft 
of Hindu and Mohammedan laws would be a 
work of national honour and utility; I fo 
cherilh both, that I offer the nation my hum¬ 
ble labour as far as I can difpofe of my time 
confiftently with the faithfiil difcharge of my 
duty as a magiftrate: fhould this offer be ac¬ 
cepted, I Ihould then requeft your Lordflup 
to nominate the pundits and maulavis, to 
whom 1 would feverally give a plan conform¬ 
able to the beft analyfis that I could make; 
and I fliould be able, if my health continued 
firm, to tranflate every morning, before any 
other bufinefs is begun, as much as they could 
compUe, and the writers copy in the preced¬ 
ing day. The Dbermafajtra, or facred code 
of the Hindus, confifts of eighteen books, the 
firft of which would in any age or nation be 
thought a wonderful performance j both th« 
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Jirft and fecond have excellent commentaries 
of great authority, but the other fixteen are 
too eafy to need elucidation: the works, of 
Menu, of Y'agyawakia, and moft of the 
others are in blank verfe, but that of Gau^ 
tarn is in modulated profe j befides thefe, the 
Hindus have many ftandard law-tracSfs with 


their feveral commentaries, and among them 
a fine treatife on inheritances by Jemutavahan^ 
to which our pundits often refer ; though on 
that fubjeil, the work of Ragbunandtn feems 
to be more generally approved in this pro¬ 
vince. The Muffulmans, befides a few ge¬ 
neral rules in the ICoran, and a number of 
traditional maxims delivered from their Pro- 


and his conipanions through the fages 
of their law, together with the opinions of 
the celebrated lawyers preferved by their dif- 
oples, have two incomparable little tradls, 
one by Surajuddin^ and the other by Alku- 
duri ; the former on fucceffion only, and the 
other on contradls; allb with comments on 


each, and other comments on them : not to 


mention fome other tra^s of acknowledged 
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authcJtity, and large collections of* dtcifion u 
particular calcs. All thele books may» I Tup' 
pofe, be procured with eafe ; and 


moft rare among 


podelEon 


mine I would lend with plcafure to the pun 
dits and maulavis, if they happened to h 


unptoTided with good copies of them, and 
my example would, I perfuade myfelf, be 
followed on luch an occalion by other col** 
le&ors of Eaftem manuferipts, both natives 
and Europeans. This is all that appears ne* 
ceflary to be written on the fubje^ with 
which I began this addrels to your Lordlhip; 
I could not have exprelTed myfelf more con- 
cifely without fome obfeurity; and to have 
enlarged on the technical plan of the .work 
which I have propofed, would have been 


fuperfluous. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

William JoSbs. 

CalatUOi March 19,1188. 


A propol^ fuch as the letter of Sir WiUiam 
Jones contains, could nQt'feil of receiving that 
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attention which it merited, from the noble¬ 
man, who prefided in the government of 
India. Fully fenlible of the utility of a 
digefb of Hindu and hlohammedan law, in 
facilitating what he was ever anxious to pro¬ 
mote, the due adminillration of juftice.to the 
native fubje^s of the Britifh empire in Hin- 
duftan, the Marquis Cornwallis conlldered the 
accomplilhment of the plan, as calculated to 
rcfledl the higheft honour upon his admi- 
niftratipn. The anfwer to Sir William Jones, 
written by his dirediion, exprefled this fen- 
timent with a declaration, that his Lordfliip 
deemed it fingularly fortunate, that a perfon 
fo eminently qualified for the talk, fliould, 
from princip!es of general benevolence and 
publxc Ipirit/ be induced to engage in an un¬ 
dertaking, as arduous as it was beneficial. 

With this fan<5lion. Sir William Jones im¬ 
mediately entered upon the execution of the 
work, and having fele<fled with the greateft 
care, from the moft learned Hindus and Mo¬ 
hammedans, a fufficient number of perfons 
duly qualified for the talk of compilation, he 
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traced the plan of the digeft, prefcribed its 
arrangenient, and pointed out the inanU'- 
Icripts from, which it was to be formed. 

From a feries of letters addrefled to the 
compiler of thefc memoirs on the ful^eA of 
the digeft, a large Icleaion might be made re¬ 
lating to it ; but as they cannot be interefting 
to my readers in general, I fliall not interrupt 
the narrative by their introduction. 

At the period when this work was vmder- 
taken by Sir William Jones, he had not re- 
fided in India more than four yeafs and a 
halfj during which time, he had not only 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the San- 
fcrit language, but had extended his reading 
in it fo far, as to be qualified to form a judg¬ 
ment upon the merit and authority of the 
authors to be ufed in the compilation of his 
work; and although his labour was only ap¬ 
plied to the difpofition of materials already 
formed, he was enabled by his previous 
ftudies to give them an arrangement fuperior 
to any exifting, and which the learned natives 
themlelves approved and admired. In the 
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of Providence, it may be re¬ 
marked, as an occurrence of no ordinary 
nature, that the profeflbrs of the Braminical 
faith ihould fo far renounce their referve and 
diifarulh as to fubmit to the direction of a 
native of Europe, for compiling a digell of 
their own laws. 

I now prefent the reader with the cor- 
reljpondence of Sir William Jones, during 
the remainder of 1788 and the following 
year, without interruption. 

The firft letter refers to a fubje^, difculled 
in a conference between the executive go¬ 
vernment of Bengal and the judges, on the 
fubje^ of the police at Calcutta, which re¬ 
quired great reformation. The eftablilhment 
of the fupreme court of judicature had fii- 
perfeded the former local jurifdi^ions at 
Fort-William, without making fufficient pro- 
viiions for the police of the town 5 and the 
iiibj^ difcuiled at the conference, was that 
of an application to the legiHature of Great 
Britain for power to ellabliih an efficient 
police. If the recoUe^fion of the writer of 
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thels memoirs do^ not deceive Sir 

William mifunderltood the rellilt of the con- 
fei^nce, and, under this impreflion, addiefi^ 
to him the following letter,. which ftrongly 
lYiai-Irs his attachment to the conllitution of 
hiR own country, and delerves on tliis account, 
as well as for other opinions exprefled in it; 
to be recorded. His foggeftions were adopt¬ 
ed in the application to parliament, and con¬ 
firmed by its landtion* 

Sir Ji^lliam Jones to J* Store^ £fq. 

feh. 7, 178S. 

I avail myfHf of an hour’s lellure, to 
thtow upon paper, a few thoughts on the 
fubjedl of our late conference, concerning an 
application to the legillature, for a power of 
fummary con’vsi&ion and punijhment in Calcutta; 

Xhe concurrence or diilent of an indi¬ 
vidual, who is not a member of an executive 
government, ought to have fb little weighr, 
t hat I would not have obtruded my opinmn, 
if it had not been afked: but it would, ill be- 
come me to concinr in an application to pa^ 
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liament, for a power, the granting of whieh, 
y I were myfelf in parliament, 1 fliould hold 

it. my duty to oppofe. 

The.diffi culty of which we all feemed fen- 
lible, arifes from a fuppofed neceility of de* 
yiating from the fpirit and form of Engliih 
judicature in primlnal cales ; yet the Eoglilh 
form has been approved by the wlfdom of a 
tboulaad years, and has been foUnd eire<5^ual 
in the great cities of England, for the good 
order and government of the moll high'* 
piinded, a^ve, and reftlcfs people that exifts 

on earth. 

* » 

I could eafily demonftrate, that the criminal 
cod.e of our nation, is fully fuflicient to puniflx 
every temporal wrong, and redrels every tern-" 
poral evil, that can injure the public or in^ 
dlviduals, and a Britiih tribunal, for puni£L» 
ment of religious offertces by Hindus or 

Mu^lmans. would no? 


nly be an inquift-r 


’lary 


perfuaded 


bjeri 


eligioos. 
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The queftion is then reduced to this: is 
it abfblutely neceflary to convid and punifli- 
ofienders in Calcutta without a jury ? if it be, 
we muft follow the example of Solon, who 
enacted fuch laws as were, though not the 
bell in theinfelves, yet the bed that clrcum- 
dances would admit. I am not convinced 
that fuch a neceflity exids, and drongly in¬ 
cline to thinlc it does net. The evil to be 


remedied is the fmall number of magidrates; 
the obvious remedy is to appoint a greater 
number. If the legidature therefore would 
rive the Governor in council, a power to ap- 
poi/>]’- from fix to twelve judices of the peace, 
thofe judices would (under the diredlion of 
government) appoint fubordinate peace of¬ 
ficers, whofe legal powers are very confidera- 
ble yet accurately defined j but z. JupcFtntcnd'" 


ant of the police, is an officer unknown to our 
fydem, borrowed from a foreign fyfiem, or 


lead 


dark 




hors. The indices would hold a feffion every 



quarter of a year; without troubling the 
members of government, who have other 


avocations ; fo that in every year there would 
be fix feffions for adminiftering criminal j uf- 
tice; but then comes the great queftion, how 
could the juries be fupplied without injury 
to thofe who Ihould fit on them ? Now, 
without urging that fome occafional trouble, 
and perhaps lofs, are the fine which Englilh- 
men pay for their freedom; without inti¬ 
mating that but a few years ago, an applica¬ 
tion to parliament was made, among other 
obje^^s, for a trial by jury in all cafes, even 
in Calcutta ; without contending, that if 
fiimmary convidtions be once made palatable, 
we ihould gradually lofe our reliih for the 
admirable mode of trial, on which our common 
liberties at home almoft wholly depend; 
without rambling a moment from the point 
before us, I conceive that three hundred per- 
fbns qualified to ferve on petty juries, would 
be far more than fuifieient to divide the trou¬ 
ble with convenience to themielves, and be¬ 
nefit to the comiminitv. 




Oa the' whole, the annual burthen on each 
indiyidual, erpecially if a kind of rotation 
were obferved, or even if the chance of a 
ballot were taken, would be too inconiiderable 
to weigh a feather againft the important oV 
jedt of fupporting fa excellent a mode of 
trlaL 


. After all, are we fure that the.Brkilh fub- 
jedls in Calcutta, would be better pleafcd 
rhan myfelf with any flur upon the confti* 
tudonal trial by jury ? and as to-the nadves, 
beftdes the policy of allowing them all the 
beneficial effects of our judicature, (and that 


a trial by twelve men, inftead of one, with 
a power of exceptions is a benefit, muff be 
granted by all,) I rather think that the in¬ 


habitants of a Britilh town, owing local al¬ 
legiance, are entitled to the local advantage 


of being tried by a Britilh form. In all 
events, if it be a benefit, they ought not tp 
be deprived of it without fome greater public 
good to compenfate the private injuftice, than 
would refult, 1 apprehend, from the power 
of fummary convidlibn, if it were exercU^ 
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by mea^ wiiofe monthly gains would depend 
on the number of complaints made, and of 
fines levied. 

I am confident therefore, after mature de- 
liberation, that nothing more is to be de fired 
than a power in this government, of appoint- 
ing. juftices of peace by annual commifiions ; 
and thefe being my fentiments, I rely on 
your friendfliip, fo long and fo conftantly 
manifefted, that if it ihould be thought pro¬ 
per to mention the concurrence of the judges, 
you will remember that their concurrence 
was not unanunous. 

I could eafily have faid all this and more, 
but I chofe this mode through delicacy and 
fear of giving pain. Farewell, and as I 

dit 

efteem you, ib efleem, dear Sir, 

* 

Your ever afie<5tionate, &c. 

* 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Efq. 

Gardens y 1783. 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for 

m 

every part of your letter, and for your firings 
of Oriental gems, both for the Durr and the 

Life^W M 
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Sbebeb * ■; tlie pearls appear with more liiftre 
the Ade of the beads. 

Your quotations Arom the elegies of Walhi 
are fweedy pathetic; but I not detain 
your lervant by more oblervations. Sacon** 
tala, will hardly be Amlhed before I go to 
my cottage; happy ihall I be if your occu¬ 
pations allow you to pals a few days n^ iu 
Adieu. 


Sir WURam yones to y. Shore, Efq. 

Cardan, 1788. 


The verfes are worthy of Catullus, 
nnd in his manner; they would iqipear wdl 
in Hendecafyllables. I will think at ibme 


givmg 


that 


dids according to your hints. I rejoia 
you have it in your power to ceAeve your 
mind by poetical imagery; it is the true uie 

of the Ane arts. 


I have been reading cafes A)r a judgment 
on front mne o'clock All paft two. 

—FareweU. 


* An Orimtd aEpvsaoa far and vrr«a 




William yones to Dn Pairkk Rvffel. 

CTishna-iiagur, Sept. 24, 1788. 

I have afted like thole libertines who 
^efer repentance dll the hour of death, and 
then find that they have not time to repent. 
Thus I deferred the pleafure of anfwering 
letters till the vacadon, but found the term 
and fefiion fo long, that- I have fcarce any 
vacation at all. I mud therefore write very 
laccnically, thanking you heartily for your 
Hnd letters, and very curious papers in na¬ 
tural hiftory, wilhing that the public may 


fooi 


finit of vour learned 


_ I 

The.bufinels of the court this year, has 
left me no leifure to examine flowers at 
GrUhna-nagur. The Jija is never in blof- 


am. 


caBus. 


imagine from the milk 
Euphorbia. 

with all mv PTPrtim 


any frcDx Ipikcnard; but I will not defift. 


M 2 
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I have two native phyficiaos la my £imlly, 
but they have only feen it in a dry ilate. 

r am very forry to hnd that you are leav¬ 
es I have no chance of feeing Kurope 

till the end o£ the eighteenth century. I 
wifh you and your brother and his family a 
profperous and Ipeedy voyage. It is im- 

pcflible for me to write more thait Vive, 
vale! 

Sir William Jones to Thomas Caldkott^ Efq. 

Sept. 24,1788. 

We had incedant labour for fix hours 
a day, for three whole months, in the hot 
feaibn between the tropics, and, what is a. 
fad confequence of long fittings, we have 
fcarcely any vacation. I can therefore only 
write to you a few lines this autumn. Before 
your brother fent me Lewifdon Hill, I had 

read it twice aloud to different companies, with 
great delight to myfelf and to them: thanlc 
the author in my name. 1 believe his name- 
lefs rivulet is called Bret or Brit^ (whence 
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Bridport) by Michael Drayton, who defcribes 
the fhiitful Marfhwood. • ♦ ♦ 

Pray alTure all who care for me, or whom 
I am likely to care for, that I never, dire<2.1y 
or indiredily, aiked £br the fuccelhon to Sir 
£• Impey, and that, if any indilcreet friend 
of mine has aiked for it in my name, the re- 
qii^ was not made by my defire, and never 
would have been made with my ailent. 


^ Co magoaniml poclu^ a ciKi beB oiace^ 




I have enough, but if I had not, I think an 
ambitious judge a very dilhonourable and mif- 
chievous c h a r ac te r. Befides, I never would 
have oppoied Sir R. Chambers, who has been 

my friend twenty-five years, and wants mo¬ 
ney, which I do not. 

I have fix ed on the year 1800 for my re¬ 
turn towards Europe, if I live fo long, and 
hope to beg^ the new century aufpicioufly 
among my friends in England. 


wrote 


amuf 


yfelf with compofing the annexed 


Abundance 


* I took up ten or twelve hours 

^ Works, toL xiiL p. 













* 


1G7 


Sr WSUam Jones to Shipley, Efq. 

Stpt. 27, 17«S, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


My own 

health by God’s bleffing is firm, but my eyes 
are weak, and I am fb intent upon feeing the 

of Indian laws completed, that I de¬ 
vote my leifure aimed entirely to that objeft; 
the natives are. much pleafed' with the workj 
but it is only a preliminary to the fecuriiy. 


eftablifhed amon? 


Afiatic fiil^eiSIs. 


The bufinefs of our fociety is father an 
amufement than a labour to me; they have 
as yet publifhed nothing; but have mate¬ 
rials for two quarto volumes, and will, 1 hope, 
fend one to Europe next fpring. I lament 
the lad effeSs of party, or rather fadion in 

F 

your Maidftone fociety, but hope (to ufe a 
word of Dr. Johnfon) that it.will redinte¬ 
grate. Many thanks for the tranfadions of 
your London fociety, which I have lent to a 
very learned and ingenious friend, who is 
much pleafed with theirt. 
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Sir WilUom Jones to J. Bumeif^ l^ord Mont- 

boddo^ 

SepU 24 . 1188 . 

The queiHoos coacerning 
India, which you do me the honour to 
think me capable of anfwering, require 
a longer anfwer than the variety oF my 
prelent occupations allow me to write. Suf¬ 
fer me therefore to indofe a di^ouile not 
yet publilhed, which may give you fome la- 
tisfadion on Indian literature, and to refer 
you to the firft volume of the tranfadions of 
our ^sciety, which will, I hope, be lent next 
ieaibn to Europe. As my principal objed is 
the juriljprudence, 1 have not yet examined 
the philofophy of the Brahmans; but I have 
feen enough of it to be •■convinced, that the 
dodrines of the Vidanti fchool are Platonic, 

Sir William Jones to J. Sbore^ Bfq. 

Jan. 26 , 1189 . 

% 

Let me trouble you, as you fee Co¬ 
lonel Kyd oftener than 1 do, to give him Sir 
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George Yottng^s botanical letter, whicU I an¬ 
nex. I bave requefted Colonel Martin to 
lend Sir George all the feeds ^hich he can 
collet, and will co-operate (as far as my oc¬ 
cupations will allow) in the plan of transfer- 
ring to the Weft Indies, the ^icy forefts of 
Alia: but I hare little time at command, and, 
holding every engagement lacred, I muft de- 
vote my leifure to the fyftein of ATiadc jurif- 
prudence, which I will fee eftablilhed before 
I lee Europe. It will properly follow your 
wife and^ humane delign of ^'ring fecurity to 
the property of the natives. When you have 
had a copy taken of the Perlian Hermit*, 
I lhall be glad to borrow it, that my mnnjhi 
may tranfcribe it. Could you not find 
fome leifure hour to explain an epilbde of 


* I explamed to Senj^hak, the person menCiooed bf 
Sir William Jones, Parnel*s Hermit^ and he composed a 
Persian poem on the same subject. As it has been fire- 
quently transcribed, it might. periiaps, without this ex¬ 
planation, at some future time be considered the original 

<^Parnel*s poem* 
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Homer to Seraj^hak, that he . xhight try his 
hand with it? 

Sir William yones to Sbore^ £iq. 

1789. 

Fleming* lUll keeps me a prifoner, 
and forbids my reading aloud, which ufed to 
be my chief anaufement in the evening. I 
truft you wUI foon be well, and that we lhaU 
ere long meet. If the man you mention be 
guilty, I hope he will be punilhed ; I hate fa- 
vouiitlfm; and if I had the dominions of 
Chingis Khan, I would not have one fa¬ 
vourite. 

* ♦ * * # ♦ 

The poem of Waflii has greatly delighted 
me ; it almoft equals Mctaftaiio’s on a fimilai 
fubjedl, and far furpafTcs other Wajuhts\ 
which I have feen j yet the'beautiful fimpli- 
eity of the old Arabs, in their fhoit elegies, 
appears unrivalled by any thing in Perfian. I 

• His physician. 

+ TVasu/ff, the appellation of an amatory elegy, de¬ 
scriptive of tlie various sensations and passions excited 
by love. 




tranfcribe one of them which I have juft read 


ui the Hamala*; 

CeasCy firiutlcss tears? afllicteti bosom* rest! 
My tears obey, bat not my wounded breast. 


Ab- no! this heart, despairing and forlorn, 

TQl time itself ^lall end, must blee'f and mourn. 


Sir WilGam Jones to Mr. Juftice Hyde, 


Junt 5, i7S9. 


Though I do not wUh 


the p^n of fympathizing (as I know you 
will fympathize) with me in my prefent dif- 
trefs, yet as you poffibly know it, and as you 
might think me unufually dejeded when we 
meet, I cannot forbear writing to you ; efpe- 
dally as I feel a kind of relief in venting my 


pproved friend 


two 


Hnglifii papers mention the death of Lady 


Jones’s father, in luch a manner, as to leave 
me no hope of its being a nuftake; this I 
have known fincc the 15th of May, but as it 
may polEbly be untrue, I could not in any 
degree prepare her for the dreadful intelli*- 


gence 


I have therefore taten efied^ual mea- 


The original is omitted. 
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iures to keep it fecret from her» but it is a fe- 
cret 'whicb cannot long be kept; and tbe bare 
idea of the pang, which Ihe too (bon mud feel, 
and the probable effedls of that pang on her 
delicate conftitution, now pardcularly ener¬ 
vated by the hot feafon, give me a degree of 
anguilh, which I never before fdt. Mr. Shore 
has kindly promifed to take care, that all her 
letters by the Indlamen (hall be fent in a {bal¬ 
ed packet to me, that I may feled for her 
firft perufal the letter from her wifeft fiiend, 
the dowager Lady Spencer, whofe hand-writ¬ 
ing I cannot miftake ; I wifli I could fupprels 
them all, but that is impoflible. The pain of 
lofing our parents, time, and time only, will 
mitigate; but my dread is, that the firft fhock 
will have fomc terrible effect on her health, 
and this fear haunts me night and day. That 
your letters may contain the moft comfortable 
new's, and that I may fee you on Wednefday 
in perfect health, is the hearty wilh of. 

My dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affc<ftlonate 

William Jones. 


Sr WilHam yones to* % Shore, Efq. 

June 9, 1789* 

* % m -m « * 

I am glad Jayadeya* pleales you, and 
tliank you for the fublune period of Hooker; 
of which 1 had only before' feen the firft part. 
His idea of heavenly and eternal law is juft 
and noble; and human law as derived firom 
it, muft partake of the praife as far as it is 
perfe<ftly adminiftered; but corruptio optimi 
jit pejjima, and if the adminiftration of law 
ihould ^er be corrupted, fome future philo- 
fopher or orator will thu5 exhibit the.reverie 
of the medal. 

“ Of law there can be no more acknowledg- 
ed, than that her feat is the ftore-houfe of 
“ quirks, her voice the dilibnance of brawl’s; 
“ all her followers indeed, both at the bar and 
“ below it, pay her homage, the very leaft as 
“gaining their fhare, and the greateft as 
“hoping for wealth and fame; but kings, 
nobles, and people of what condition foever, 

* Gitagovinda, or the songs of Jajradeva j Works, vol. 


llKkili 
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** tiiGUgh each, in difterent fort — 

“ yet an have uniformly found their patience 
• exhaufled by her delays, and their purfe by 
^ her.boundlefs demands^ 

* * * * The parody was 

fo obvious, that I could not refrain from (hew¬ 
ing you the wrong fide of the tapeftry, with 

the fame figures and flowers, but aH maimed 
and difooloured. 


Sir WtUtam Jones to J. Shore^ El^ 

1789. 

We have finiihed the twentieth, and 
laft book of Gnicciardini’s Hiftorj, the moft 

authentic, I believe (may I add, I fear) rliar 

■ 

* The reader will thank me for giring him an oppor¬ 
tunity of perusing the passage, at the close of the first 
book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, which Sir W illiam Jones 
has parodied. 

“ Of law, there can be no less acknowledged than that 
** her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
“ of the world: all things in Heaven and Earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
** greatest as not exempted from her power; both an- 
“ gels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, 
«* though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, riduiirinc: her as the mother of their 
pt-cc r.nd ;oy;^ 
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ever was oimpofird I believe it, becacic tbe 
Tiiftnriati was an a^or in his terrible drama, 
pnd nerfonaDy knew the principal performers in 


it; and I fear it, becanle it eir^hibits the woe- 
fbl mffcore of fbciety in the 15th and i6th 
yyfitnripx- If you can /pare we arc now 
ready for him, and wiJireilore his two volumes 
on our return from Criflina-nagur. 

When we meet, I -v-ill give you an account 



impudent 


of my ptogreis in detedi^ 
hnand, in forging a Ssnfciit book on oaths, by 
Hindnsi, lince I fiw yc 
brcn brought to me, on a t 


The book has 



leaves apparently modem. The Brahman, 
who brought it irom Sambhu Cihaudra Rai, 
k was twdve years old; I believe it bad 


n<X been written 



He laid the 


origfoal work of Mahadeva himfelf, from 


which the prohibitiori 


ter of the 





by the wa- 


was at 


Crilhna-nagur. I dehred him to tell Sam- 

bhu Chandra, who wants me to admit bim a. 

fokor, m forma pauperis, without taking his 
otth, diat nnlpfk he nr^Hlcrnf vri^ 
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and tliat apparendy ancient, I fliould be 
vinced that lie meant to impofe upon me* 


Sir WilUam Jones to Mr. Juftice Hyde. 

Sept. 19, 1789. 


You have gjven Lady Jones great 


plealiire, by infonning us firom fo good autho¬ 
rity, that a {hip is arrived £rom England ; ihe 


prefents you with her beft compliments. 


Moft readily fhall I acquiefee in any allevi¬ 
ation of Horrebow’s* mifery, that you and 
Sir Robert Chambers lhall think juft and le- 


gaL I have not one law book with m^ nm 
if I haH many, fhould I perfeddy know where 
to look for a imtig^ation by the court of a fen- 

tence, which they 
fideration of all its probable on die 





it can legally be done ; nor do I think the pei- 
tition ftatea any urgent reafon for it. FiiiVj 
he mentions lojfes already fujiained (not there¬ 
fore to be prevented by his enlargement), and, 
in my opinion, they cannot eafily be more 


than he delerves* Next, his wife’s health may 
have been injured by his dilgrace, and may 
not be reftored by our £hortening the time of 
his confinement, which, if I remember, is al- 
moll half expired, and was as fhort as juftice 
tempered with lenity would allow. His own 


health is not laid to be affe<3:ed by the impri- 

W 

Ibnment in fuch a-place, at fuch a feafon, for 
if it were proved that he were dangeroufly ill, 
we might, I fuppofe, remove him to a healthier 
place, or even let him go to fea, if able fur- 
geons Iwore, that in their ferious Opinion, no¬ 
thing elle could fave his life. That is by no 
means the cale, and I confefs I have no com* 


pafiion for him j my compaifion is for the 

enllaved children and their parents. Never- 

thelefs I know the benevolence of your heart, 

and lhall approve whatever you and Sir R. C. 

may do, if any precedent can be found or re* 

u. 







coQedfid of a power in de comt to do wte 





J^allee Ain Cmrttrjfd to Sir W* Jtmeu 

Sept.91^ 1788L 

It is but a agofiboetiie 







of yoor kiad lemaidHaiiGe was c mmnilte d, 
ddirered it into my hand. I rcoet/ed it with a 






will be an eafy talk for yon to &id out why 1 
am grateful, and eveiy body, but youifelf^ 
will foon iutiqxm the lealbns, why your bar- 
tttg dKMD^^ of me i«ak«6 me Tun. 


The lettor, die idea of dbe man who wrote 


k, die place from whence it came, dm lan-^ 

let my 



goage of Hafez, all that put 
imag^nadem at once in a hb»^<*, and wafted 
me over in a wilh from die Pole to the la¬ 


dies. It has awakened a trun of ideas, wHch 
by donnant frir a whil^ and r^indled my 
ibmewhat forgotten heat frer the Qdnotal 
mufes, which is not howerer m be |nzt on the 
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account of inconftancy, but to my having been 
crofl*ed in my love for them, very near as much 
as Sir Roger dc Coverly is faid to have been, 
inhis addrefles to his unkind widow. The war, 
broke out of late, deprived me of my laft re- 
fource, which was a dervifli native of Samer- 
cand, who was juft come to live with me in 
the capacity of munlhi, his religious zeal 
would not allow him to continue out of fight 
of the Sangidle Sheriff, haftened back to 

his brethren. After the reception of your 
letter I grieved ftill more in feeing myfelf de¬ 
prived of proper and eafy means to cultivate fo 
hiterefting a branch of learning, and could not 
forbear calling an impatient refie6:ion on that 
warlike fpirit, whole influence leaves nothing 
happy, nothing undifturbed. The acquifition 
of a language will always appear to me much 
more valuable than that ©f a defert. The 
hidden depanure of my dervifh has, I find, 
foured my temper-againft conqueft and con¬ 
querors. I wifhed it was in my power to 
fweeten it again by the charms of your inter- 
courfe, under the benign influence cf the cli- 
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mate you inhabit. How happy fliould I think 
myfelf in the enjoyment of your leifure hours, 
in perufing a country where every objedl. is 
worth dwelling upon, in paying a vifit to the 


Rajah of Kifnagoor, with, a letter of recom¬ 
mendation from your hand! But, whilft, 
with a heated fancy, I am expatiating^on thofe 
delightful fubjeds, I find myfelf in reality cir¬ 
cling in a round of things as little fuiting with 
my inclination, as the roughnefs of the heaven 
docs with my conftitution; for, quid frigore 
fuTTnutico psjus ? which becomes ftiU more in¬ 
tolerable, if you add to it the in arBo et ingUh 
rius labor^ to which we are unfortunately 
doomed. I cannot finifli this letter without 
repeating to you the warmeft acknowledg¬ 
ment of your kind remembrance. I ftiall be 
certain to prcferve it for ever, if the higheft 
degree of efteem for your eminent qualities 

and ulents, and the moft fincerc regard for 
your perfon, are fuflBcient titles to enfure it. 


am 



Sir William Jones to Sir Jofepb Banks. 


Sept, n, 1789 


DEAR SIR JOSEPH, 

The feafoi 


cplftolary” rents being returned with the rough 
gales of the autumnal equinox, I am eager to 
offer iDy tribute, where it is moft due, to my 
beft landlord, who, inftead of claiming, lilce 
the India company, fixteen fhillings in the 
pound for the neat profits of my farm (I fpeak 
corredly, though metaphorically) voluntarily 
ofiers me indulgences, even if I ihould run in 


arrears. 


' ^ A 

You have received, I truft, the pods of the 


with which the com 
fiation fupplied me 


which I fern by different conveyances, fome 
inclofed to yourfelf, fome to Sir George 
Young, and fome by private hands. But I 
have al ways found it fafer to fend letters and 
fmall parcels by the public packet, than by 

carelefs and inconfiderate individuals. I am 


partial 


is its true name j but ^Ir. Shore found be- 
jicht from itj and procured the firelh plants 
from Arracan, which died unluckily in their 
way to Calcutta. But ferioufly, it deferves a 
longer trial before its tonic virtues, if it have 
can be afcertained. It is certainly not fo 
fine a bitter as camomile or columbo root. 

I wilh politics at the devil, but hope that, 
when the King recovered, fcience revived. It 
gives me great pain to know, that party as it 
is called (I call it faOion, becaufe I hold party 
to be grounded on principles, and faflipn oi^ 
felf-intereft, which excludes all principle) 
has found its way into a literary club, who 
meet reciprocally to impart ^d receive new 
ideas. I have deep-rooted political principles, 
which the law taught me: but I fhould never 
think of introducing them among men of fei- 
cnce, and if, on my return to Europe ten or 
twelve years hence, I fliould not find more 
fcience than politics in the club, my feat in it 
will be at the fervice of any politician who 

may wiQi to be one of the party. 

An inumatc friend of Mr. Blanc has writ- 
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Whether 


ten to him, at my requeft, for the newly dif- 
covered fragrant grafs; and ihould the plants 
be fent before the lafr ihips of the feafon fail, 
they lhall be fent to you. 
the nard of the ancients, I mufr doubt, be- 
caufr we have fweet graifes here of innumer¬ 
able fpccies; and Reuben Burrow brought 
me an odoriferous grafs from the place where 
the Ganges enters India, and where it cover? 
whole acres, and perfumes the whole country. 
From his account of it, I fufpe^l it to be Mr. 
Blane's; but I could make nothing of the dry 
fpecimens, except that they differ widely from 
the Jatamanfi, which I am perfuaded is the 
Indian nard of Ptolemy. I can only procure 
the dry yatamanji^ but if I can get the ftalks, 
roots, and flowers from Butan, I will fend 
them to you. Since the death of Kcenig, we 
are in great want of a proffeffed botanift. I 
have twice read with rapture the PhUo/opbia 
Botanica, and have Murray’s edition of the 
“ genera et fpecies plantarum” always with 
me; but, as I am no lynx, like J.innxus, I 
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cannot e^camine/ minute bloilbms, e^eciall^ 
thofe of grafies. 

We are far advanced in the fecond volume 
of our Tranfa^ions. 


Sir William jfones to yobn Wilmoth £iq. 


Sept,^o^ns9^ 
Every fentenee in your letter gave 
ine great pleafure, and particularly the pleaf- 
ing and juft account of your truly venerable 
father. Lady Jones, after the firft pang for 
the lofs of hers, refigned herfelf with true 


piety to the will of God. 


and 


5 very weak, 
I have been. 


gYcr fince my feafbning, as they call it, per^ 
fedUy well, notwithftanding inceflant buftnel^ 
feven hours in a day, for four or five months 
in a year, and unremitted application, during 
the vacations, to a vaft and interefting ftudy. 


a complete kno’wlsd^c o/' Indui^ which I can 
only attmn in the country itfelf, smil do not 
mean to ftay in the country, longer than the 
laft year of the eighteenth century. I rejpice 
rhe I^ing IS w ell, but take no intercft in 
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the contefts of your ariftocratical factions. 
time never was, when I would have enlifted 
under the banners of any fadion, though 1 
might have carried a pair of colours, if I had 
not fpumed them, in either legion. My party 
is that of the whc^e people, and my principles, 
which the law taught me, are only to be chang¬ 
ed by a change of exiftence. 


Sir William Jones to Mr. Juftice Hyde, 


Oct. 20 , 1789 . 

*fhough I hope, my dear Sir, to be 
with you almoft as foon as this letter, yet I 
write it becaufe it is the lall that I ihall write 
to any one for the next eleven months, and I 
feel fo light, after the completion of my fevere 
cpiftolary talk, that I am di^ofed to play a 


voluntary. 


fifty 


letters from Europe, and a multitude of fhort 


among 


Chief Baron, who defircs his remembrance to 


you by the title of his old and worthy friend* 
Another from Mafter Wilmot informs me, 
that his father, Sir Eardley, had nearly ended 
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bis eio-Htlcth year, with as good health, and 
as clear iutelle»fls, as he ever had in the prime 


When 


two 


affront 


1 do not make my annual vifit to him; now 
I can only vifit him at night, and the wind 
and tide may delay me, as they did laft year. 
In all events, I Ihall be with you if I live, be¬ 
fore the end of the week, as I am preparing 
to go on board my pinnace. Befidea my 


letters 


vnnding 


literary 


odds ano enus *“/ r 

concerns, and OiaU think of nothing for eleven 


European 


* 

dian. 


1 have written four papers for our ex- 

^ _ m 


curious 


materials for a difcourfe 


Chinefe 


alone fupport it 


lap; nor (ha ll it 
uft, for I cannot 
outhful days, 1 


Chinsura 




J87 


was 


cert, but I could never bring myfelf 
a folitaiy hornpipe* or to play a Iblo 


When 


will 


write any thing us, as long as his 
Batainan fodety fubfifts), I will procure 
infATmatiQii concerning the plncufluon 


will 


Lady Jones is as 


ttfiial* and fends her beft remembrance. I 
too am asuliial, and as ever, dear Bir* your 


&itliful. &C. 


Wii.i>iA|f Jones 


Sir William ^<mes to Shore^ £fq. 

Oct.20, 1789. 

Your approbation of Sacontala* gives 

at leaft as much pleafure to the tranflator as 
you lud &om the perulal of it, and would en- 

a- * 

courage me to tranidate more dramas, if 1 
were not ref*»lved to devote all my tjmp to 
law, European and Indian . 

The idea-of your happiness, (and few men 
have a brighter profped of it than yourfelf,) 
reconciles me to our approaching reparation, 
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though it muft be very long: for I will not 
fee England, while the interefted faSions 
which diftraa it, leave the legiflature no time 
for the great operations which are eflential 
for public felicity, while patriotic virtues are 
derided as vifionary, and while the rancour of 
emitending parties fills with thorns thofe par¬ 
ticular focietics, in which I hoped to gather 
nothing ljut rofes. I am forry (for the mcta- 
mlinr hrinffs to mv mind the KhcnaP^J 


that the garden of fancy {hould have as many 

of politics. Surajelhak, pro- 


tiiat 


wonderful work 


jind a young hduflulman allured me, that it 
tomprifed aU the fineft inventions of India 
and Perfu. The work veill probably mend 

as it proceeds. 

We muft fpare ourfelves the psun of taking 

leave; fo farewell. May you live 


formal 


country 


I am, &c. 


4 


• The Garden of Fancy, the title of an Eastern 
ounce in Feraan, in sixteen quarto volumes. 
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The affectionate ‘wiOi which concludes 
thefe extracts from the correfpondence of Sir 
William Jones, was dictated by the circum- 
itance of my departure from India: it has 
been verified; and the recolleCHon of the place, 
which I held in his efteem, however accom¬ 
panied with regret for his death, is an addi¬ 
tional fource of that happiness, which he 
wiihed me to enjoy. 

Among other literary occupations in which 
he employed himfelf during the two laft years, 
it is to be noticed, that he undertook the of¬ 
fice of editor of the elegant poem of Hateji^ 
on the unfortunate loves of Laili and Mujtmn, 
an Arabian youth and princefs. The benevo¬ 
lent objeCl of his laboiors renders theminter- 
efting, as the book was publiflied at his own 
expenfe, with a declared appropriation of the 
produce of the fale, to the relief of infolvent 
debtors in the gaol at Calcutta. 

IntheEugliih preface tothePerfianwork, he 
hasgivenatranflationoffive diftichsin themea- 
fure of the original, and has ihewn that a bare 
tianfpofition of the accents gives five Englilh 



couplets in the form which fome call heroic^ 
and others elegiac. As a metrical curiofity, 1 
firft tranferibe the lines in the meafure of the 
originaU with a tranipofed. verhon of the cou¬ 
plets in the £nglilh form: 


Wldi cheeks where eternal paradise blocnn’d* 
Sweet Laili the soul of Kais had consum’d. 
Transported her heavenly graces he view’d: 

Of slumber no more he thought, nor of food. 
Liove ims’d in their glowing bosoms his thitme^ 
Adopting the chosen pair as Ids own. 

on flowery seats they repos’d : 

Their lips not one idle moment were clos’d. 

To they gave no hint of their smart: 

LiOve only the secret drew from each heart. 



TRANSPOSl TIO 

with checks where paradbe eternal bloom’d. 
Sweet T.aili had the soul of consum'd. 

Her heav’niy graces he transported view'd ; 

No more he thought of slumber, nor of food. 
Love in th^ glowing bosoms rais'd his throne. 
The cheseo pair adopting as his own. 

On floweny seats together they repos’d 
Their lips one idle moment were not clos’d. 

No hint they gave to mortals their smart: 
Love only drew the secret from each heart. 


It has already been mentioned, that, in the 
earlieft-periods of his education» Sir William 
Jones had applied bimfelf with uncommon 
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affiduity to the ftudy of profody, and, as he 
advanced in the acquifition of new dialedts, 
he continued to cultivate a knowledge of the 
laws of metre, which he found of the greateft 
utility, in afcertmning the text of Oriental au¬ 
thors. In the colledlion of his works, we 
read a trariflation of the firft Nemean ode of 
Pindar, as nearly as poiCble in the fame mea- 
fure as the original, and amongll other com* 
poiitions of the fame kind, not intended for 
pi’blication, I iind a tranllation of an ode of 
Sappho, word for word from the original, 
and fyllable for fyllable in the fame meafure, 
by the tnieft rules of Englifh quantity. 

In the beginning of 1789, the firft volume 

of the Refearches of the fociety was publifh* 

ed. The feledlion of the papers was left to 

the judgment of Sir William Jones, and he 

undertook the laborious and unpleafant office 

of fuperintending the printing. A third part 

of the volume, the moft interefting as well as 

inftrudhre, is occupied by the contributions of 
the prefident. 

Having pafTed half of my life in India, I may 
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be pennitted to avail rayfelf of the opporta- 
nity afforded by this publication, to vindicate 
my fellow-labourers in the Eaft, from one 
amongft many reproaches imdefervedly be¬ 
llowed upon them. A difinclination to ex¬ 
plore the literature and antiquities of Hin- 
dufian has been urged, as the natural conle- 
quence of that immoderate purfuit of riches, 
which was fuppofed to be the Ible ©bjeft of 
the lervants of the Eaft-India Company, and 
to engrofs their whole attention. The diffi¬ 
culty attending the acquifition of new idioms, 
the obftacles oppofed by the fears, prejudices, 
and the referve of the natives, the conflant 
occupations of of&cial duty, and the injurious 
effect of fedentary application in a tropical 
climate upon the conftitution, were unnoticed 
or difregarded, and no allowances made for 
impediments, which time and perfeverancc 
could alone furmount. 

The reproach was unmerited; and- long 
before the arrival of Sir AVilliam Jones in In¬ 
dia, the talents of feveral perfons there had 
been employed with confiderable fuccefs, not 
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onlv to inveftigations, by which the public 
interefts were eflentially ailifted, but to thofe 
fcientific refearches, which he more efFe<l3:ually 
promoted. Hic art of printing had been 
introduced into Bengal, by the untaught fkill 
of Mr. Wilkins, and had advanced to great per- 
feaion; and many publications equally ufeful 
and interefting, ilTued from the prefs which he 
had ellablilhed. 

The genius, example, and dire^ion of Sir 
William Jones, anticipated what time might 
perhaps have effe<fted, but with flower pro- 
grels. With advantages which no European, 
in India pofleflcd, he employed the afcendancy 
derived from his fuperior learning, knowledge, 
and abilities, to form an inilitution for pro¬ 
moting and preferving the literary labours of 
his countrymen; and while he exhibited him- 
felfan example for imitation, and pointed out 
in his difcourfes, thofe extenfive inveftigations 
which he only was capable of conceiving, his 
conduft was adapted to encourage, and invite 
all who poflefled talents and knowledge, to 
contribute to the fuccefs of the inftitution. 

IjJf—V. II. 


O 


1Q4 

The eftabliihnient of the focietj, which does 
DO lefs honour to him, than to the charader 
of our countrymen in Afia, may hereafter 
form an important article in the general hif* 
tory of arts and fciences; and, if the future 
labours of the members fliould be continued 
with the fame zeal, the obligations of the pub¬ 
lic ^'ill be proportionably increafed*. In the 
twenty years which have elapfedfincethisefta- 
blifhment was formed, more accurate infonna- 
tion on the hiftory and antiquities, on the arts. 


literature 


ppeared 


difjparaging the labours 


tigators, and the merit of antecedent publica¬ 
tions, tlic volumes of the Afiatic Refearches will 
ever remain an honourable teftimony of the 
zeal and abilities of the Britilh refidents in 

Hinduftan-f*. 

* Thr« T0lum« of the Asbric Researches vrre puV 
before the death of Sir Waiiam Jones; a fo^ 

w*. readT for the press, at the time of his demue. m 

KtiQ since been receiTOi IQ 




^ this oppoituoily of psyiog » “ 

«« soi otogrf 







A copy of this work was tranfinitted by Sir 
William Jones to the Right Honourable 
Henry Dundas, with a letter intimating a 
wifli that the King would honour the fociety 


by his acceptance of it, with which his Ma 
jefty gracioufly complied*. 


Welleslev, Governor-General of India, in founding a col- 
lege at Fort Wiiliamj in Bengal, for the instruction of the 
servants of the East-India Company, in every branch of 
useful knowledge. The plan of the institution may per¬ 
haps have been more extensive than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for this purpose, but against the principle of it, no 
solid objection could be urged. The functions assigned to 
the servants of the East-India Company, are of great mag¬ 
nitude, variety, and importance; and to discharge them 
properly requires the education of a statesman and legisla¬ 
tor, and a thorough knowledge of the dialects in use in 
Hindustan. To enable the servants of the Company to ac¬ 
quire the necessary qualifications for the due discharge of 
these iihportant du-les, was the grand object of,the institu¬ 
tion, which at the same time comprehended the religious 
instruction, and the snperintendance of the morals and 
habits of the pupils. Considered in a secondary and su¬ 
bordinate point of ^ew, it was calculated to promote the 
objects proposed in the formation of the Asiatic society. 
A volume of essays by the students in the college been 

published, wluch does equal honour to them and to the 
institution. 


The acce|^ance of the volume by the was sn-* 

nouneed by the following letter: 


O 2 





In the fame year. Sir William prefented to 

the public a tranflation of an ancient Inihan 
drama, under the title of Sacontala, or 
Fatal Ring, exhibiting a mod pleafing and 
authentic pifture of old Hindu manners, and 
one of the greateft curiofities that the litera— 
ture of Alia had yet brought to light. Calidas, 
the author of it, whom Sir AA^illiam Jones calls 
the Shakfpeare of India, lived in the firft cen¬ 


tury before Chrift, not many years after Te- 
p0Oce, and he wrote feveral other dramas and 


poetical pieces, of which only Sacontala has 
received an European drels» The violation 
of the unities, as well as the mixture of fo¬ 
reign mythology, which conftitutes the ma- 


Lord Grenville to the Right Honourable H. Dcndas. 

Wbiiehally Feb. 22, 1790. 
Having laid before the King, Sir WiDiam 

Jones’s letter to vou; I am directed by His Majesty, to sig¬ 
nify his gracious acceptance of the volume transmitted by 
youand at the same time to express His Maje^ s satis- 
Hctioii in the progress of the sciences in the British esta¬ 
blishment in India, and his approbation of the uapoitant 
Ldertaking in which Sir ^Ymiam Jones is engaged. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

W. W. Crekyuli^ 
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chlucry of the play, are ureconcileable witn 
the purer tafte, which marks the dramatic 
compofitions of Europe: but, although the 
tranflator declined offering a criticifm on the 
charadters and conduct of the play, “ from a 
convidlion that the taftes of men differ as 
much as the lentiments and paffions, and 
“ that in feeling the beauties of art as in fmell- 
-ing flowers, tafting fruits, viewing profpedts, 
“ and hearing melody, every individual muft 
“ be guided by his own fenfations and the in- 
“ communicable aflbeiations of his own ideas, 
we may venture to pronounce that, exclu- 
five of the wild, pidturefque, and fublime 
imagery which chara(9:erifes it, the fimplicity 
of the dialogue in many of the feenes, and the 
natural charadiers of many of the perfonages 
introduced, cannot fail of exciting pleafure 
and intereft in the reader; who will wifh with 
me, perhaps, that Sir William Jones had not 
rigidly adhered to the determination which he 
exprefled, not to employ his leifure in tranf- 
lating more of the works of Calidas. 

In December 1789 , the author of thefe me 


ig8 

moirs was compelled, by the reiterated attacks 
of fevere indifpofition, to leave India. Tor ah 
account of the occupations of Sir William 
Jones, from that period to his return, I refer 
to his correfpondence, beginning with a letter 
from Count Reviczki*j the reader will fee 
■with pleafure, that the mutual regard profeffed 
By the two friends had fuffered no a b a t e m ent 

from time or feparaUon* 

l^d»rh 30 , 1189 . 

By the Veftal frigate^ which was to 
convey Lord Cathcart to China, I wrote an 
anlWer to your elegant- Peiiian letter, which 
I received through Mr. Elmfley. It was a 
moft agreeable proof to me, that I was ftill 
honoured with a place in your remembrance, 
notwithftanding the diftance winch feparates 
us. I ha^e fince learned, that Colonel Cath¬ 
cart died on the voyage; and as the Veftal; in 
confeqaenefe of this event, returned to Eng¬ 
land, I am not without apprehenfion,.that my 

jetter never reached you. I have fince received 


^ Appendix, No. 
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a moft fuperb work printed at Calcutta, and 
which would do honour to the firft printing- 
office in Europe, accompanied with an elegant 
and obliging letter. I recognized in it the 
hand^'of a fkilful penman, if I ma7 be allowed 
to judge; for I have fo long neglei^ed the cul¬ 
tivation of Oriental literature, that! am almoft 
as much a ftranger to it, as if I had never 
learned it. I have never yet feen fo elegant 
a ipecimen of Oriental typography, as that 
in the Perfian poem with which you favoured 

me. 

1 cannot exprefs how much I regret the 
lofs of your fociety during my rehdence 
in London, which would have afforded me 
lb much gratification; and I doubt if I ihall 
have an opportunity of enjoying it after your 
return, asl muft foon enter upon the new office 
conferred upon me by the emperor, of mmifter 
at Naples. But whatever my defiination may 
be, of this you may be aiTured, that neither 
abfence nor diflance will ever weaken my at¬ 
tachment to you, and that during life I fhall 
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qpally bound by gratitude 


and iacUnadoii 


am 


obefi«»*: huaiWe fervant. 


RbTICZKIi 


Sir WmuM Jmt to Dr. Price. 


its®* 


MY DEAR SIB, 

I give you 


thanks for 

p 

ble prdbit 


difajurfe which I ha« wad 


We 

Tw C 


with great ddigbt. 


...niillions (I fpeak ^th goodiur 

formadon) of In^ fubjeas, 'n^ofc laws I 

am now compiling arranging, m ibe hope 

of fearing ** property to riemfdv^ 

thdtheiis. Theyatepl<afcdwith*ewoik 

but it makes me a Tery bad cotreipondeim 
bad Battened myidf with a hope^f makmg 
a vifit to Qur venerable friend at 
before tbe retreat wbicb I meditate tdpy 
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ble cottage in Middtefex; but God’s will be 
done. We iball meet, I devoutly hope, in a 
hap|tter date. 

To the Rev. Dr. Fordy Pnncipal of Magdalen 

Hall, Oxford. 

Crifina-naguTf 03. 11 , 1*7901 

Though I am for the heft of reafons the 

wotft of correfpondents, yet I will no longer 

delay to thank you for your friendly letter of 

the fourth of February, and for your kind at- 

tendons to Colonel Polier. You have a much 

better correlpondent in Mr. Langlas, whole 

patriotUin, I hope, will lucceed, and whole 

Perlian hterature will be a Iburce of delight to 

him, if not to the puolic. Mr. ^VehFs favour 

never reached me, or I would have anlwercd 

It immediately, and I requeft you to inform 

him of my dilappointment. The chances arc 

about three to one againft your receiving this; 

and the fear of writing for the Iport of winds 

and wavesj dilheartens me whenever 1 tak^ 
up a pen. 



Sir Willidm Jones to WUUam Siipfey, Efq. 


03 * 11 , 1190 , 


DEAR SIR, 


The flups which brought jour Knd let¬ 
ters arrived fo near the end of my Ihort idea¬ 
tion, that I have but juil time to thanV you 
for diem, as I do moft heartily, as well as for 
your acceptable precis. Anna Maria has 
recovered from the pang which the iiul intel¬ 
ligence from England gave her, and a pious 
refignationhas fucceeded to her natural angiuih. 
y ou are I hope quite recovered from your iHnel^ 
and again promoting the welfrre and conve¬ 
nience of mankind, by your judicious exer¬ 
tions and ingenious inventions, to wMch ‘all 
poffible attention fliaU be (hewn in this coun- 
try. May you very long enjoy the pleafure 
of doing good, which is, I well know, the only 
reward you feek! It is now fettled here, that 
the natives are proprietors of ihdr land, and 
that it lhall defeend by their own laws. I 
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am en^ged in fuperintending a complete fyf> 
tern of Indian laws ^ but the work is vaft, dif¬ 
ficulty and delicate; it occupies all my leifurc, 
and makes me the worft of correfpondents. 
I truft, however, that long letters are not ne^ 
ceiSary to convince you, that I amy &c. 


Sir William Jones to Mrs. Slopes^, 

Cri/bfut-nagurt Otf. 13 , 1790 . 

I deferve no thanks for the attentions 
which it is both hay duty and my delight to 
Ihew our beloved Anna; but you deferve, and 
I beg you to accept my warmeft thanks for your 
entertaining letter, for your frequent kind re¬ 
membrance of me, and your acceptable pre- 


tafie 


All that you write 




cept the contents of your laft page; but the 
moft a:greeable part of your letter is the hope 
which you exprefs, that the Bath waters would 


• Sister to Lady Jones, and married* to WUliam Charles 
Sloper, Esq. 
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reftore you to health; and it gives me infinite 
pleafure to know, that your hope has been 
realized. Anna will give you a full account 
of herfelf, and will mention fome of the many 
reafbns, that make me a bad correlpondent. 

I thank you for Etfeine’s fpeech, but I was 
myfelf an advocate fo^long, that I never mind 
what advocates fay^ but what they prove', and 
I cat> only examine proofs in caufes brought 
before me. I knew you would receive with 
your ufual good-nature my faucy j efts about 
your hand-writing, but hope you will write 
to me, as you write to Anna, for you know, 
the more any charafler refembles pot-hooks, 
,&c. the better I can read it. My love to 
Amelia, and to all whom you love, which 
would give them a clmm, if they had no 

Other, to the affedHon of, 

My dear Madam, 

Your ever faithful, 

William Jones. 



Crij!fna~nagyr, OB. 15 , 1790 . 

I pve you hearty thanks for your poft- 
{cript> which (as you enjoia fecrecy) I will 
only allude to ambiguouHy, left this letter 
ihould fall into other hands than yours. Be 
aftiired, that what I am going to fay does not 
proceed from an imperfe<ft fenfe of your kind- 
nefs, but really I want no addition to my for¬ 
tune, which is enough for me; and if the 


whole legiflature of Britain were to offer me a 
different ftation from that which I now fill. 


Ihould moft gratefully and refpedffully decline 
it. The chaiadfer of an ambitious judge is, in 
my opinion, very dangerous to public juftice ; 
and if I were a foie legillator, it fhould be 


enaaed that every judge, as well asevery bilhop, 
fhould remain for life in the place which he 
firft accepted* This is not the lan&ruase of a 


cynic, but of a man, who loves his friends, 
his country, and mankind; who knows the 
fhort duration of human life, recolleds that 
he has lived four-and- forty years, and has 






do6 


learned to be contented. Of public affairs 
will receive better intelligence, than lam 


to give you. 


fimilar 


— j - - - j 

that which you remember: feven hours a day 
ou an average are occupied by my duties as a 
magiftrate, and one hour to the new In<han 
digeft, for one hour in the evemng I read 
aloud to Lady Jones. We are now traveUing 

4 't Ik K __ 13 ^ m 


interefting 


whofe work i* very 
portant. The fecond volume of the Afiatic 

Tranladdons is printed, and the third ready 
for the prefs. I jabber Sanfcrit every day 

■with the pundits, and hope, before I leave In 

« . T j.. Latin, 


directed 


Among *- 

1 have unfealed it, and though it only Ihews 
that I was not inattentive to the note, with 
■which you favoured me on the eve of your 
departure, yet I annex it, heeaufe it w" 
though brought back by my fervant 
The latter part of it will, rtife m 


yours 


t firmly 

depaituie c 
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friend is a fort of death; and we are all contl- 
nualljr dying and reviving. We fhall all m'eet; 
I hope to meet you again in India; but, 
wherever we meet, I expedi to fee you well 
and happy. None of your friends can wifh 

for your health and happinefs more ardently 
•than, my dear Sir, &c. 


Sir William Jones to R, Morris^ Efq. 


Calcutta, Oa. 30 , 1790 . 


When your letter arrived 


o- 

my judicial campaign, and am fo bufy I 
only anfwer it very Ihortly. Lady J. and 
myfelf are fincerely rejoiced, that you have 
lb good an eftablifliment in lb hne a country. 
Need I fay, that it would give me infinite de- 


can 


I will promote them, but though I have 
a very extenfive acquaintance, I neither 
have, nor can have, influence, I can only 

approve and recommend, and do my beft to 
circulate your propofals. We are equally 
obliged to you for your kind invitation, as if 
we had it in our power to accept it } but I fear 
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we cannot leave Calcutta long enough to 
revifit your Indian. Montpelier. As one 
of the Cymro-dorians, I am warmly inter- 
efted in Bridfh antiquities and literature i but 
my honour is pledged for the completion o£ 
the new digefl of Hindu laws, and I have not 
a moment to fpare for any other ftudy. 

Sir William yones. to Sir jf. SincUnr^ Bart. 

. Wlutehalli 

Crybna^nagur^ Oei^. 15 > 1791 , 

You may rely upon my heft endea¬ 
vours to procure information concermng the 
Afiatic wool, or foft hair; and the anima ls that 
carry, it. 1 had the pleafure of orculadng 
your very intereffing tra^ at Calcutta, and 
of exhibiting the fpecimens of veiy beautiful 
wool with which you &voured me. My 
own dme, however, is engaged from morn¬ 
ing to mght in difchaigng my public dudes, 
and in arranj^ng the new digeft of Indian ]aw& 
1 muft therefore depend chiefly on others in 
procuring the information you are deGrous of 
obtaining. Mr. Bebb of the board of tmde. 
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jinfl Colonel Kyd who fliperintends the Com-i 
pany’s garden, have promifed to affift me. 
The wool of thefe provinces is too coarfe to 
be of ufe; but that of Kerman in Perha, which 
you know by the name of Carmanian wool, is 
reckoned exquilkely line, and you might I 
iiippofe procure the flieep from Bombay. The 
ihawl goats would live, I imagine, and 
breed, in England; but it is no lefs difficult 
to procure the females from Cafhmir, than to 
procure mares from Arabia. When you fee 
Mr. Richardfbn, do me the favour to give 


him my heft t h a nks for the parcel, which he 
(ent me by the deiire of the Highland Society. 


Sir WilluiM JonfS to George Hardings Efq. 

Grifituhnagu’t Off. 16, 1791. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

If the warmth of hearts were meafured 
by the frequency of letters, my heart muft be 
thought the coideft in the world ; but you, I 
am confident, will never apply fo fallacious a 
thermometer. In frrious truth, I am, and 
muft be * the worft of correfpondents for the 

ji. ■ p 
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fbllowiag reafbns among a hundred* a ftrong 
glare and weak eyes, long talks and Ihort day¬ 
light, confinement in court fix hours a day, 
and in my chambers three or four, not to 
mention cafiial interruptions' and engagements* 
You Ipoke fo lightly of your compl^nt, that 
I thought it muft be tranfient, and Ihould have 
been extremely grieved, if, in the very mo¬ 
ment when I heard you had been lenbufly ill, 
1 haH not heard of your recovery. 

Anna Maria has promifed me to fail for 
Europe in January 1793, and I will follow 
her, when I can live as wdl in England on 
my private fortune as I can do here on half 

my fidary * ♦ * 

I cannot but like your fonnets, yet wilh 

you would abftain from politicks, which add 
very little to the graces of poetry. 

^ William Jones to Sir Jofeph Banks. 

Crififna-nugur^ OSm i8, 1791. 

I you heartily for your ^d 

letters, but perhaps I cannot exprefe my 
thanks better than by anfwering them as cx- 
adlv as I am able. 
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Firft, as to fending plants from India, I beg 
you to accept my excufes, and to make them 
to Sir George Young, for my apparent inatten¬ 
tion to fuch commiffions. In fhort, if you 
wifli to transfer our Indian plants to the 
Weftem iflands, the Company muft diredl 
Kyd and Roxburgh to fend them, and their 
own captains to receive them, and attend to 
them. 

We are in fad want of a travelling botanift, 
with fqme fliare of my poor friend Koenig’s 
knowledge and zeal. A ftationary botanift 

would fix on the indigo-fera, as the chief ob- 
jefl: of his care. Roxburgh will do much on 

the coaft, if he can be relieved from his terri¬ 
ble head-achs, but here we have no afiiftance. 

I have neither eyes nor time for a botanift, 
yet with Lady Jones’s afiiftance, I am conti¬ 
nually advancing; and we have examined 
about 170 Linnaean genera. Shc brought home, 
a morning or two ago, the moft lovely epi- 

dendrum that ever was feen, but the, deferip- 
fion of it would take up too much room in a 
letter; it grew on a lofty amra, but it is an 

r 2 
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air plant, and puts forth its fragrant enamelled 
bloflbms in a pot without earth or water: none 
of the many fpecies of Linnasus correlponds 
exactly with it. You muft not imagine that, 
becaufe I am, and fhall be, frucy about the 
Linnaean language, that I have not the high- 
eft veneration for its great author; but 1 think 
his ditftion barbarous and pedantic, particu¬ 
larly in his Pbilofophia Botantca, which I have 
a right to criticife, having read it three times 
with equal attention and pleafure. Had Van 
Rheede exhibited the Sanfcrit names with ac¬ 
curacy, we ftiould not be puzzled with read¬ 
ing the Indian poems and medical tra^; 
but in all his twelve volumes, I have not 
found above ten or twelve names correaiy 
exprefled, either in Sanfcrit or Arabic. I fliall 
touch again on botany, but I proceed with 
your firft letter. I have little knowledge of 
Yacob Bruce; but his five volumes, which I 
read aloud, (except fome paffages which I 
could only read with my eyes) are fo enter¬ 
taining that 1 wilhed for five more, and rea¬ 
dily forgave not only his miftakes m the bo- 
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tanlcal language, and in Arabic, but even hia 
arrogance, which he carries txtm JUnntnuntid 
mcenia mundi. 

Keir’s paper on diftilling I never faw in 
print, though I mull have heard it read by our 
fecretary; but as the worthy author of it is 
in London, where you will have probably 
met him, he will latisfy you on the fub- 
jedt. 

The madhuca is, beyond a doubt, the 
haj^a ; but I can fafely aflert, that not one of 
hfty blolToms which I have examined, had 16 
filaments, 8 above the throat, and 8 within 

the tube. That Koenig, whom I knew to be 

' * 

very accurate, had feen fuch a charadler, I 
doubt not, but he Ihould not have fet it down 
as conllant. I frequently faw 26 and 28 fila¬ 
ments, fbmetimes 12, and the average was 
about 20 or 22. By the way, my excellent 
friend, you will do us capital fervice, either by 
printing Koenig's manufcripts> or by fending 
us a copy of them j and we virill fend you in 
return, not only the corred Sanferit names, 
but the plants themfelves, at leafl the feeds. 
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r {^n prevail on any captain to take care 


of them. 

That the poem of Calidas entenained you, 
gives me great pleafure, but it diverts me ex¬ 
tremely to hear from others, that the authen 
ticity of the poem is doubted in England; but 


matten- 


The 


a a-ivw -- ^ 

tion may not have occafioned miftakes. 
ufe of the pollen in flowers is, 1 believe, well 


known 


diftinguilh 


: not added the epithet proUfic» to 
X from common duji, which would 

have been the exaft verfion of renu. The 
blue nymph<za^ which I have found reafons 
for believing the lotus of Egypt, is a native of 
Upper India; here we have only the white 
and rofe-coloured. Filament is not ufed as a 
botanical word, but merely as a thread, and 


drawn 


the ftalk of the nymphaa. The hart properly 
fo called, may not he a native of Bengal j but 


all the reft is dear 


and boars, and aU wildbeafts have been hunted 
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here immemoriallv. The cocila, (ings charm- 
ingly here in the Ipring; Polierwill fliewyou 
drawings of the male and female, but will per¬ 
haps call it co-il: the ftory of its eggs always 
Uruck me as veiy remarkable. The amra is 
mangyira^ the mellica, I believe, nyctantbes 
zambak'y the madhavi creeper, banijleria. 
The enfuy I cannot fee in bloflbm. The 
fwijha is mimofa odoratijjimay the pippala,^r</r 
religiofa^ If I recolleil lacjha, it is not a plant, 
but lac. Vana dojini is a Sanfcrit epithet of the 
banijleria. As to nard, I know not what 
to fay; if the Greeks meant only fragrant 
grafs, we have nards in abundance, acorus^ 
fckoenus^andropogon, cyperus^ &c. But I have 

no evidence that they meant any fuch thing. 
On Arrian, or rather on Ariflobulus, we can¬ 
not lafely rely, as they place cinnamon in Ara¬ 
bia, and myrrh in Periia. Should ahy travel- 
ling botanift find the fpecies of andropogon^ 
mentioned by Dr. Blane in the plains of Ge- 
drofia, it would be fbme evidence, but would 
at the fame time prove that it was not the In¬ 
dian nard, which never was liippofed to grow 
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in Perfia. As at prefent advifed, I believe the 
Indian nard of the ancients to have been a va- 
leriaa, at leaft the nard of Ptolemy, which U 
brought from the very country, mendonedby 


famed 


And now, my dear Sir Jofeph, t have gone 
through both your letters: I am, for many 
good reafons, a bad correfpondent, but princi¬ 
pally becaufe the difeharge of my public duties 
leaves me no more, time than is fufficient for 


neceffary refrefliments and relaxation. 

The laft twenty years of my life I lhall 
fpend, I truft, in a ftudious retreat; and if 
you know of a pleafant country houfe to be 
difpofed of in your part of Middlefex, with 
pafture-ground for my cattle, and garden- 
ground enough for my amufement, have the 
goddnefs to inform me of it. I lhall be hap¬ 
py in being your neighbour, and, though I 
write little now, wiU talk then as much as you 


pleafe. 


I believe I fhall fend a box of inellimable 

lanufcripts, Sanferit and Arabic, to youi 

If 1 return to England, you will 
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reftore them to me; if I die in my voyage to 
China, or my journey through Perfia, you 
wiU difpofe of them as you pleafe*. Wherever 
I may die, I lhall be, while I live, my dear 

Sir, &c. 


Sir WiUiam yones to Warren Hajlings^ Efq. 

Crifina-nagur^ 03. 20 , 1791 

MV DEAR SIR, 

Before you can receive this, you will, I 
doubt not, have obtained a complete triumph 
over your perfecutorsj and your character 
will have rifen, not brighter indeed, but more 
confpicuoully bright, from the furnace of their 
perfecution. Happy fhould I be if 1 could 
congratulate you in perfon on your viAory; 
but though I have a fortune in England, which 
might latisfy a man of letters, yet I have npt 
enough to eftablifh that abfblute independence 
which has been the chief end and aim of my 


* The MSS* here alluded to, after the demise of Sir 
'W illiam Jones, were presented, togeth^* with another laijge 
collection of Eastern MSS. to the Royal Society, by Lady 
Jones. A catalogue, compiled by Mr. Wilkins, is inserted 
in the iSth volume of Sir William Jones’s wocks. 
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life ’ and I muft ftay in this country a few 

m J 

years longer: Lady Jones has however pro- 
mifed me to take her paflage for Europe in 


January 1793^ ^ ^ 

can. She is pretty well, and prefents her kind- 

eft remembrance to you and Mis. Haftings, 


whom 1 thank moft heartily for a very oblig¬ 
ing and elegant letter. My own health has, 
by God’s blefling, been very firm, but my eyes 
are weak, and I have conftandy employed 
them eight or nine hours a day. My prind- 
pal amufement is botany, and the convert 
tion of the pundits, with whom I t^k fluently 


in the language ©f the Gods ; and my bufmefs, 
befides the difeharge of my public duties, is 
the tranflation of Menu, and of the ^geft 
which has been compiled at my inftance. Our 
fociety ftill fubfifts, and the tlurd volume ef 
their Tianfa£tions is fo far advanced, that k 


will certainly be publilhed next feafon. Sa¬ 
muel Davis has tranflated the Surya Stddbanfa, 
and is making difeoveries in Indian aftronor 
my; while Wilford is purfuing his geographi¬ 
cal enquiries at Benares, and has found, oj 
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thinks he has Found, an account of Afinca and 
Europe, and even of Britain by name, m the 
Scanda Puranj he has fent us. a chart of the 
Nile from Sanfcrit authorities, and I exp eft 
foott to receive his proofs and illuflxations. 
Of public affrirs in India, I fay little, becaufe 
I can fay nothing with certainty: the feafons 
and elements have been adverfe to us in My- 
fore. Farewell, my dear Sir, and believe me 

to be with unfeigned regard. 

Your frithful and obedient, 

William Jones. 

Sir Wtlliam Jones to Sir Jofepb Banks. 

Calcutta, Nov. 19, 1791. 

Since I fent my letter to the packet of 
the Queen, I received the inclofed from a 
Hindu of my acquaintance, and I fend his 
eujba flowers, which 1 have not eyes to exa¬ 
mine,, efpecially in a feafon of bufinefs. The 
leaves are very long, with a point excefllvely 
long and fine, thrir edges are rough down¬ 
wards, in other refpe^ls fmooth. As this plant 
Is to my knowledge celebrated in the veda, I 
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am very deiirous of knowing its Linnsao 
name. I cannot find it in Van Rheede. 

The frequent allufions in thefe letters to 
local or botanical fubjecfs, may render them 
particularly interefting only to the friends and 

•correfpondents of Sir William Jones, but they 
defcribe his occupations and contain his mind, 
which 1 wifli to dilplay; they exhibit a warmth 
of affection for his fiiends, upright principles, 
a manly independence, and a defire of honour¬ 
able dillin( 9 :ion, combined with a contempt 
for all ambition incompatible with his public 

charadler. The frequent mention of the 

* 

work which he had undertaken is equally a 
proof of his opinioA of the importance of it, and 
of his fblicitude to make it as perfe^ aspoilible. 

The manner in which he mentions the tra* 
vels of Mr. Bruce fhews, that he was not one 
of the fceptics who doubted of bis veracity. 
In a paper which he prelented to the fbciety 
in Calcutta, he recites a converfation with a 
native of AbylEnia, who had feen and known 
Mr. Bruce at Gwendcr, and who j^oke of 
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him in very honourable terms. At the period 

of thisconverfatioa,the travels were notpub- 
lifhed; but- it was too particular and defcrlp - 

leave room for doubt^ as to the identity 
of Mr. Bruce, and of his having pa fled feme 

ycjurs in Abyflinia. 

Of the correfpondence of Sir William Jones 
in 1792, if it were not altogether fufpended 
by his more important ftudies and avocadons, 
no part has been communicated to me. In 
March 1793* I returned to Bengal with a 
commiflion to fucceed Marquis Cornwallis, in 
his ftation of Governor-General whenever he 


and 


iktisf^aion 


what debilitated by the climate, in a ftate of 
health which promifed a longer duration of 
life than it pleafed Providence to affign to 
him. The ardour of his mind had fuffered 
no abatement, and his application was unre- 
mitted. The completion of the work which 
he had undertaken, occupied the principal 
portion of lus leifure, and the remainder of 
lus time which could be fpared, was as ufual 
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devoted to literary and fdentific purfuits. Bo¬ 
tanical refearchca occafionally diverted his 
hours of relaxation^ but he found impediments 
to them firom the weaknefs of his fight, and 
heat of the climate. 

The conftitution of Lady Jones, which was 
naturally delicate, had fu£fered fo much from 
repeated attacks of indifpofition, that a change 
of climate had long been prefcribed by the 
phyficians, as the only means of preferving 
her life; but her afie^onate attachment to 
her hufband bad hitherto induced her to re¬ 
main in India, in oppoiition to this advice, 
though with the full convidion that the re¬ 
covery of her health, in any confiderable 
degree, was impoffible. She knew that the 
obligation which he had voluntarily contraft- 
ed, to tranflate the digeft of Hindu and Mo¬ 
hammedan laws, was the only, though infu- 
perable obftacle to his accom,panyIng her, and 
his entreaties were neceflary to gain her re- 
ludant aflent to undertake the voyage without 
his fociety. In the courfe of hiscorrefpondencc, 
we trace his ^dour to explore the new ob- 
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je£ts of inveftigation which increafing know¬ 
ledge had difcoverfed to him, and an intention 
to purfue the line of his refearches through 
Periia or China, by a circuitous rout to his na- 


country 


the extent of the held of invemgatioB^ appear¬ 
ed boundle^, he had declared his determina¬ 
tion to remain in India until the dole of the 
century, if it Ihould pleafe God to prolong 

his life. But affedion fet limits to his zeal for 
knowledge, and when it was finally fettled 

that Lady Jones (hould return to England, he 
determined himfelf to follow her in the en- 
fuing feafon, hoping by this period to have 
difchaiged his engagements with the govern¬ 
ment of India. She embarked in December 

1793 - 

In the beginning of 1794, Sir William 
Jones publilhed a work, in which he had long 
been engaged,—a tranfiation of the Ordinances 
of Menu, comprifing the Indian fyftem of du¬ 
ties reli^ous and civil. This talk was fug- 
gefted by the fame motives, which had induced 
him to undertake the compilation of the di- 
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cell \ to aid the benevolent intentions of die 
legiflature of Great Britain, in fecunng to the 
natives of India the .adminiftration of juftice, 
to a certain extent, by their own laws. Menu 
is efteeraed by the Hindus the firft of created 
beings, and not the oldeft only, but the holieft, 
of legillators; and his fyftem is fo comprehen- 
five and fo minutely exaft, that it may be con- 
fidered as an inftitute df Hindu law, prefa¬ 
tory to the more copious digeft. 

This work, to ute the words of the tranf- 

lator, contains abundance of curious matter, 
extremely interefting both to fpeculadve 
lawyers and antiquaries, vnth many beauties, 
which nee^ not be pointed out, and with many 
blemilhes, which cannot be juftified or pal- 
V<ated. It is indeed a fyftem of defpodfm and 
prieftcraft, both limited by law, but artfiiUy 
confpiring to give mutual fupport, though 
with mutual checks; it is ftlled with ftrange 
conceits in metaphyficks ^d natural philofo- 
phy, with idle fuperftitions, and withalcheme 

of theology moft obfeurely figurative, and 
confequently liable to dangerous mifconccp- 
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tiofl; It aboupds with minute and childifh fot- 
malities, with ceremonies generally abfurd,and 
often ridiculous; the punifhments are partial 
and painful, for fomfe crimes dreadfully cruel, 
for others reprehenfibly flight: and the very 
mofals, though rigid enough on the whole, 
are in one or two inftances (as in the cafe of 
light Oaths and pious perjury) unaccountably 
relaxed; neverthelefs, a fpirit of fublime de- 
votion, of benevolence to mankind, and of 
amiable tendernefs to all creatures, pervades 
the whole work; the ftyle of it has a certain 
auftere majefty, that founds like the language 
of legiflation, and extorts a refpeftful awe ; 
the fentiments of independence upon all be« 
ings but God, and the harfh admonitions even 
to kings, are truly noble; and the many pa¬ 
negyrics on the Gayatri, the mother, as it is 
called, of the veda, prove the author to have 
adored, not the vifible material fun, but that 

M 

divine and incomparably greater light, to ufo 
the words of the moft venerable text in the 
Indian Scripture, which illumines allj delights 
^Ihfrom which all proceedy to which all ptifji 

JJfe—V. U. Q. 



return, and wktcb can alone irradiate, not 
our villial organs, but our foula and our in¬ 
tellects. 

The appreciation of a work, wlach had oc¬ 
cupied lb large a portion of his time and at¬ 
tention, affords a proof of the judgment and 
candour of Sir William Jones. 


nances 


es. The ordi- 
eans calculated 


for general reading} but they exhibit the 
manners of a remarkable people, in a remote 


nzjC, unfold the principles of the moral 
and religious fyftems, to which the Hindus 
have invariably adhered, notwithftauding their 
long fiibjedlion to a foreign dominion. 

I now prelent to the reader, the laft letter 
which I received from Sir William Jones, 
written two months before the departure of 
Lady Jones from India. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


A few days after I troubled you about 
the yacht, I felt a fevere pang on hearing of 
your domeffic misfortune j and I felt more for 
you than I Ihould for moft men, on lb melan¬ 
choly an occafion, becaufe I well know the 
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fenfiblllty of your heart. The only topic of 
conlblation happily prefented itfelf to you: 
reafoQ perhaps might convince us, that the 
death of a created being never happens with¬ 
out the will of the Creator, who governs this 
world by a Ipecial iiiterpofition of his provi¬ 
dential care; but, as this is a truth which Re¬ 
velation exprefsly teaches us, our only true 
comfort in affliSion mud: be derived from 
Chrillian philofophy, which is fo far from 
encouraging us to ftifle our natural feelings, 
that even the divine Author of it wept on the 
death of a friend. This doflrine, though fu- 
perduous to you, is always prefent to my 
mind; and I ihall have occaiion in a few 
years, by the ^ourfe of nature, to prefs it on 
the mind of Lady Jones, the great age of 
whole mother is one of my reafons for hoping 
moil anxioully, that nothing may prevent her 

r 

returning to England this feafon. ♦ * 

* * 1 will follow her as foon as I can, 

pofiibly at the beginning of i 795, but proba¬ 
bly not till the fealbn after that; for although 
I ihall have more than enough to fupplyalltha 
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wants of a man, who would rather have been 
Cincianatus with his plough, than Lucullus 
with all his wealth, yet* I wifti to complete 
the fyftem of Indian laws while I remain in 
India, becaufe I wilh to perform whatever I 
promife, with the leaft poflible imperfeQ:ion; 
and in fo difficult a work doubts muft arife, 
which the pundits alone could remove. You 
continue, I hope, to find the gardens healthy ; 
nothing be more pleafant than the houfe 
in which we live; but it might juftly be called 
the temple of the winds, efpecially as it has 
an oftagonal form, like that ereQed at Adiens 
to thole boifterous divinities. I cannot get rid 
of th^ rheumatilm which their keen breath 
liaQ given me, and fubmit with relu^lance to 
the neceffity of wrapping myfelf in fhawls and 
flannel. We continue to be charmed with 
the perfpicuity, moderation, and eloquence of 

Filangieri. 

Of European politics I think as little as pof* 
fible; not becaufe they do not intereft my 
heart, but becaufe they give me too much 
pain. 1 have " good will towards men, and 
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wiih peace on' earth;** but I fee chiefly under 
the fun, the two clafles of men whom Solo¬ 
mon deicribes,the oppreflbr and the opprefled. 
I have no fear in England of open delpotifm, 
nor of anarchy. I fliall cultivate my fields 
and gardens, and think as little as poflible of 
monarchs or oligarchs. 

I am. See, 

* * * ^ ^ 

It would not be eafy to give expreflion to 
the fegliiigs excited by the perufal of this let¬ 
ter, nine year ^ after the date of it. In recall- 
ibg file memory of domeitic misfortunes, 

which .ifime had nearly obliterated, it revives 
with new force the recolleaion of that fiiend, 
whole fympathy endeavoured to fbothe the 
forrows of a father for the lofs of his children. 
The tranfition by Sir William Jones to the cir- 
cumftances of his own fituation is natural; 
and the conjugal bofom may perhaps fyinpa- 
thize with a fond hufband, anticipating the 
affliaion of the wife of his affeaion, and his 
own efforts to confole her; that wife Ubwever 

mil furvives to lamenther irreparable lofain the 
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death of Sii William Jones himfelf, and has 
had for fome years the happinefs to confole,^ 
hy the tendereft alSduitieSj the incrcaling ui"? 

finnities of an a^ed mother*. 

The fncnds of Religion, -who icnow the va¬ 


lue of the fure and certain hopes** whicRit 

infpires, will remark with fatisfadion, the pious 

fentiments expreffed by Sir William Jones a 
few months only before his own death. They 
-will recoiled the determination which he 


formed in youth, to examine with attention 


the evidence of our holy Religion, and wiU 
rejoice to find imprejudiced enquiry terminat¬ 
ing, as might be expeded, in a rational con- 
vidion of its truth and divine authority. 

Of this convidion, his publications, though 


none of them were profeffedly religious, af* 

«« /!• _Jj T 


ample 


talk 


C&UUWk -— A 

deed, it ViU be moff grateful) to feleS from 

— • 1 T —. J 


♦he 


and from fuch other materials as I pof- 


♦ Mrs. SWpIey died on the 9th of March, ISQS, m to 
r.v She retained all her fecnlties to that prolonged 


oeiiod. 
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fefs. Ills i^lmoos on a ibbjedtr of undeniable 
Importance. 

Amongft the papers written by Sir William 
Jones, I find the following prayer, compofed 
by him on the firft day of the year 1782, 
about fifteen moirths before his embarkation 
for India* and more than twelve years before 


his death: 


A HlAYER 


Eternal and incomprehenfible Mind, who, 
by thy boundlefs power^ before time began, 
created!! iunumecable worlds for thy glory^ and 
innumerable orders of beings for their happi^ 
nejs, which thy infinite goodnejs prompted 
thee to defire, and thy infinite wifdom en¬ 
abled thee to knowl we, thy creatures^ vanilh 
into nothing before thy fnpreme Majefty; 
we hourly feel our wenknefs ; we daily be¬ 


wail our vicesI we contiiiually acknowledge 
OUT folly I thee only we adore with awful ve¬ 
neration j thee we thank with the mol! fervent 

zeal; thee we pratfe with aftonilhment and 

% 

rapture; to thy power we humbly fubmit; of 
thy goodnefs we devoutly implore prote<Slion; 
on thy wifdom we firmly and cheerfully rely. 
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We do but open our eyes» and inftantly we 
perceive thy divine exiftence; we do but ex¬ 
ert our reafon^ and in a moment we difcover 
thy divine attributes: but our eyes could not 
behold thy fplendaur^ nor could our minds 
comprehend thy divine ejfence\ we Jee thee 
only through thy ftupendous and all-perfeft 


works I we know thee only by that ray of fa- 
cred light, which it has pleafed thee to reveal. 
Neverthelels, if creatures too ignorant to con^ 
cehse^ and too depraved to purfue^ the means of 
their own happinels, may without prefump-s- 
tion exprefs their wants to their Creator* 
let us humbly fuppUcate thee to remove from 
us that evily which thou haft permitted for a 
time to exift, that the ultimate good of all may 


be complete, and to fecure us from that vice^ 
which thou fuftereft to Ipread fnares around 


U6, that the triumph of virtue may be more 
confpicuous. Irradiate our minds with all 
ufeful truth ; inftil into om hearts a fpirit of 
general benevolence \ give underjlanding to the 


foolilh; meeknefs to the proud 5 temperance to 
the diflblute; fortitude to the feeble-hearted; 
hope to the defponding;/i/M to the unbeliev. 
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ing; diligence to the llothful; patience Xo thofe 
who zx&mpaini and thy celeftialaid to thofc 
who are in danger ^ Comfort the affd£led\ re¬ 
lieve the dijlreJlfed ; fupply the hungry with 
falutary food, and the thirjly with a plenti^ 
ful ftream. Impute not our doubts to 
d^erence^ nor our Jlownefs of belief to hard^ 
nefs of heart 5 but be indulgent to our im- 
perfehl nature^ and fupply our imperfeciions 
by thy heavenly favour^ “ Suffer not, we 
“ anxioufly pray, fuffer not opprejjion to pre- 
“ vail over innocence^ nor the might of the 
avenger over the weaknfs of they ^ hen- 

g'ygf we addrels thee in our retirement from 

the vanities of the world, if our prayers are 
foolijl?^ pity us; if prefumptuous, par dm us j if 
acceptable to thee, grant them, all-powerful 
GOD, grant them; And, as with our living 
voice, and with our dying lips, we will exprefr 
our fubmifllon to thy decrees, adore thy pro^ 
vidence, and blefs thy difpenfations ; fo in all 
future ftates, to which we reverently hope 
tjiy goodnefs will raife us, grant that we may 
continue pcaifng, admiring^ venerating, wQr~- 
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/hipping thee more and more, through U'orUt 
without number^ and ages without end / 

Jan. I, 1782. 


I do not adduce this prayer as evidcn< 
the belief of Sir WiUiam Jones in the 
trines of Jefus Chiift; although I think 


iiich 


a CO 


pofidon 


framed by an unbeliever in the Gofpel, or, if this 
be deemed pollible, that a mind capable of feel¬ 
ing the lendmentswhichitexprelTeSjCouIdlong 

have witholden its afient to the truths of 
Revelation. It is c^ddently the eSufion of a 
pious mind, deeply imprefled with an awful 


wifdom 


Ignorance 


weaknefs 


lentiments -which reafon and experience 
ftrongly fn^eft, and which Revelation ex- 
prefsly teaches. Let it be remembered, that 
long before this pra-ver was written. Sir Wil¬ 


liam Jon es had demonftrated* to his own ia- 
tisfaflion, that Jefus was the MeiBah, pre- 
di*fted by the Prophets; that amongft his pro- 


Memoirs, p. 115, vol. i. 
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jcaed occupatiom in India, one* was to tranf- 
late the Pfalms into Perfic, and the GofpcI 
of Luke into Arabic,—a defign which 
could only have originated in his conviction 
of the importance and inipiration of thefe di¬ 
vine books j that in the year after the date of 
the prayer, we have a direa and public avowal 
of his belief in the divinity of our Saviour f; and 


again in the next, another prayer by him ex- 
preffing his exclufive reliance on the merits of 
his Redeemer for his acceptance with God]:. 

Amongft the publications of Sir William 
Jones, in which his religious fentiments are 
exprefled, I fhall firft notice, A Dijjertattofi 
on the Gods of Greece^ Italy^ and Rome, written 
in 1784, but revifed and printed in 1786, in 
which the following paflage occurs: ‘ ‘ Dif^ 
“ quilitions concerning the manners and con- 
“ dua of our fpecies, in early times, or indeed 
“ at any time, are always curious at leaR, and 
** amuflng; but they are highly interefting 
** to fuch as can fay of themfelves, with 


* Memoirs, p. 4. vol. ii. Ibid. p. 9. vol. iL 

% Ibid. p. 41. vol. ii. 
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Chremes in the play, ‘ We are men, and 
* take an intereft in all that relates to man* 
‘ kind.’ They may even be of iblid import¬ 
ance in an age, when fbme intelligent and 
virtuous perfons are inclined to doubtthe au¬ 
thenticity of accounts delivered by Mosss, 
concerning the primitive world j no 

modes or fources of reafoning can be ummpor~ 
tant^ ivbicb have a tendency to remove Juch 
doubts. Either the firft eleven chapters of 
Genefis^ (all due allowances being made for a 
figurative Eaftem ftyle,) are true, or the 
whole fabric of our national reli^on is falfe; 
a conclufion, which none of us I truft would 
wilh to be drawn. I, who cannot help be¬ 
lieving tbe divinity oi the Messiah, from 
the imdifputed antiquity, and manifell com¬ 
pletion of many prophecies, elpeciaUy thoie 
of IsAFAH, in the only perfon recorded by 
hiftory, to whom they are applicable, am 
obliged of courfe to believe the lan6:ity of 
the venerable books, to which that fa<±ed 
perfon refers as genuine j but it is not the 
truth' of our national religion, as fuch, that 
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“ I have at heart; it is truth itfelf: and i£ 
“ any cool, unbiafied reader will clearly con- 
vince me, that Mofes drew his narrative, 
through Egyptian conduits, from the pri- 
** meval fountains of Tndian literature, I lhall 


“ efteem him as a friend, for having weeded 
<* iny mind from a capital error, and promiie 
“ to ftand among the foremoft in aflifting to 
rirculate the truth which he has afcertained. 


“ After fuch a declaration, I cannot but per- 
“•fuade myfelf, that no candid man will 

** be difpleafed, if, in the courfe of my work, 
** I make as free with any arguments, that he 
may have advanced, as I fhould really defire 
“ him to do with any of mine, that he may be 

** difpofed to controvert.” 

Let not the candour of the declaration, con¬ 
tained in the preceding quotation, alarm the 
ferious Chriftian; the fair inference to be 


drawn from it is this, that Sir William Jones 
was incapable of affirming what he did not 
fully believe; and the avowal of his faith in 
die divinity of our Saviour, is therefore to be 
received as decifive evidehce of the fincerity of 
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his belief: indeed his declaration may be con** 
fidered as the proof of his faith; and his 
faith to be grounded in proportion to the open- 
nefs, of his declaration. That anv reafoner 
could convince him, that Mofes had borrowed 
his narrative from Indian fources, he never 
for a moment fuppofed, and if a doubt could 
be entertained on this fubjeS, another paC* 
iage in the fame dilTertation muft at once 
annihilate it. He had indeed no hehtation to 
acknowledge his perfuafion, that a connexion 
fubhfted betw een the old idolatrous nations 
of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long be¬ 
fore they migrated to their feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of Mofes; 
but he was equally perfuaded, that the truth 
of the proportion could in no degree affeS 
the veracity and fandtity of the Mofaic hiftory, 
which, if any confirmation of it were necef* 
iary, it would rather tend to confimu 

** The divine legate (I now quote his words) 
** educated by the daughter of a king, and in 
“ all refpedls highly accomplifhed, could not 
“ but know the mythological fyftem of Egypt, 
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but he mull have condemned the fuperfti- 
tions of that people, and defpifed the fpecu- 
lative abfurdities of their priefts, though 
fome of their traditions concerning the crea¬ 
tion and the flood, were founded on truth. 
Who was better acquainted with the mytho¬ 
logy of Athens, than Socrates? who more 
accurately verfed in the rabbinical do£b:ines, 
than Paul ? Who polTeflcd clearer ideas of 
all ancient allronomical fyftems, than New¬ 
ton ; or of fcholaftic metaphyficks, than 
Locke? In whom could the Roinilh Church 
have had a more formidable opponent, than 
in Chillingworth, whofe deep knowledge of 
its tenets tendered him fo competent to dif- 
pute them? In a word, who more exa< 5 tly 
knew the abominable rites and ihocking 
idolatry of Canaan, than Mofes himfelf? Yet 

the learning of thofe great men only incited 
them to feek other fources of truth, piety, 

and virtue, than thofe in which they had 
long been immerfed. There is no ihadow 
then of a foundation for an opinion, that 
Mofes borrowed the flrfl nine or ten chap- 
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* ters of Genejis from the literature of Egjrpt j 
ftill lefs can the adamantine pillars of our 
“ Chrillian faith be moved by the refult of any 
“ debates on the comparative antiquity of the 
** Hindus and Egyptians, or of any enquiries 
** into the Indian theology.** 

From the fame dilfertadon I iele6t an* 
other paflage, "vrliich from its importance is en¬ 
titled to particular notice, while it evinces the 
fblicitude of Sir William Jones to corret^ amifr 

conception, which, in my opinion, has been 

* 

idly and injudidoufly brought forward to fup- 
port a fundamental tenet of Evangelical * Re¬ 
velation. 

Very relpedtable natives have aflured me, 
** that one or two miflionaries have been ab- 
“ furd enough, in their zeal for the converfion 
“ of the Gentiles, to urge, that the Hindus 
were even now almoft Chriftians, becaule 
their Bramha, Viihnu, and Maheia, were 
no other than the Chriftian Trinity; a fen- 
** tence in which we can only doubt whether 
** folly, ignorance, or impiety, predominates.** 
The three Hindu deities, were perhaps ori- 
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gJnally perfoDificatipns only of the creating., 
prefer^ing^ and >dejiraying, or, as it may be un - 
derftood, the re-producing power of the Su¬ 
preme Being. By the bulk of the people 
they are conlidered as diftindl perfonagesj 
each invefted with divine attributes; and' the 
mythological writings of the Hindus contain 
moft ample and abfurd hiftories of them ; but 
in the Vedanti philofophy, which is evidently 
Platonic, the Almighty, known by the myf- 
tical and incommunicable appellation of O’^f, 
is the only being, and all others, including 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahefa, are only the 
creatures of idea or perception, which will pc- 
rifli in the general annihilation, whilft O’M 
alone furvives through all eternity*. Thus* 

* On this subject, I shall take the liberty to quote some 
curidus passages from 2 translation of a Persic version of 
the Yoog Vashesti, a very ancient composition in Sanscrit. 
There are several Persian Versions of this work; but many 
pages of that from which the present translation is given, 
were compared with the original Sanscrit, and found to be 
substantially accurate. 

" The instability of the world, and of every thing con- 

tained in it,- is certain ; hence it will one day happen, that 

" the evil deities who are now so powerful, shall fall Into 

annihilation, and the £)ebtas distinguished by the title 
I^_V, II. R 
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whether we conHder the Tulgar opinion ie> 

% 

fpe^Hng thefe three divinities, or that of the 
Vedanti fe(ft, nothing (to ufe the words of Sic. 
William Jones) can be more evident, than 
that the Indian triad, and that of Plato, 
f ‘ which he calls the Supreme Goody the reafon 
and the foul, are infinitely removed firom the 


of Amrity or immortal, shall perish^ The Bennhand, 
^ on which all nature depends for existence^ shall be 
‘‘ broken, and not a trace remain of Bramha, Vishnu, or 
** Siva. Time, having annihilated all, shall iii^^perish- 
Bramha, Vishnu, and Mahdeva, notwithstanding 
^ their exalted dignitjj feU into the jaws of inexistence. 


€€ You are not to consider Vishnu, Bramha, or SAahdeva, 
and other incorporate beings as the deitv, although they 
have each the denomination of deva or divinej these are 
^ all created, whilst the Supreme Being is without begin-- 
** ning or end, unformed and uncreated—worship and adore 

^ him. 


« The wOTship which is paid to the inferior deides 
the representations of them, proceeds from this: n 
kina in gcneml 3re more effects! b, eppe»e«.s iba. 
realities; the former they comprehend, but the latter 
rlitnnilt to be understood. Hence learned tutors 


u 

«c 

<4 

it 

it 

U 

« 


place figures before them, that their minds ma 
iposed, and conducted by degrees to the esse 
iiy 'who survives the annihilation, ■when the De 
all created existence are dissolved and absorbed 


his essence. 
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“ holineis and fublimity of the Chriftian doc- 


tnoe 


« Church cannot without profanenefs, be com- 
** pared with that of the Hindus, which has an 
apparent refemblance to it, but a very difter-^ 
“ ent meaning.*' 

At. the end of the lame treatife. Sir William 

m- 

Jones enumerates the fadobftacles to the exten- 
fion of our pure Jditb” in Hindu^n, and 
concludes as follows; 

The only human mode perhaps of caul^ 
ing lb great a revolution, is to tranflate into 


cc 




cr 


u 


Sanicrit 


particularly 


difputably evangelical, together with one of 
“ the Golpels, and a plain prefatory difl!ourre 
** contuning full evidenee of the very diftant 
“ ages, in which the prediflions themfelves 
** and the hiftory of the divine perjhn predift- 
ed, were feverally made public, and then 
qmetly to dilperfe the work among the well- 
educated native^ with whom, if in due 
time it failed of promoting verj falutary 
font by its natural influenre. we rould nnW 


<1 
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cc 


u 
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lament more than cYer, the (Irength of pre- 
“ judice and wcaknefs of unaffifted reafon.** 
That the convcrfion of the Hindu* to the 
Chriftian religion, woiild have afforded him 
the fincereft plcafure, may be ^rly inferred 
from the above paflagc; his wi£h that it ihould 
take place, is lUll more clearly exprcffcd in the 
following quotation from one of his Hymns 
to Lacbfmi, the Ceres of India, and a perfonU 
fication of the Divine Goodnefs. After de- 
fcribing moft feelingly and poetically the hor¬ 
rid effefts of famine in India, he thus con¬ 


cludes the 



From ills that, painted, harrow up the breast, 
(What agonies, if real, must they give!) 

Preserv'e thy votaries: be tbeir labours blest! 

Oh! bid the patient Hindu rise and live. 

His erring mind, that wizzard lore beguiles. 

Clouded by priestly wiles. 

To senseless nature bows, for nature’s God. 
Kow, stretch’d o’er ocean s vast, from happier isles. 
He sees the wand of empire, not the rod: 
j/tz*, Tfuny thzs€ btutifS th^it siifi illtiWCg 

Disperse th* unhtly glonn ! 

Meanwhile, may laws, by myriads long rever’d. 
Their strife appease, their gentler claims decide! 
Sc. shall their victors, mild with virtuous pride 
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To many a ^erish'di grateful race endear 

With temper'd love be fear'd; 

Though mists profane obscure their narrow ker^ 
They err, yet feel, though Pagans, they are men. 


The teftimony of Sir William Jones to the 
verity and authenticity of the Old and New 
Teftament is well -known, from the care with 
which it has been circulated in England j but 
as it has a particular claim to be infcrted in the 
memoirs of his life, I tranfrribe it from his 

own manufcript in his Bible: 


“ I have carefully and regularly penifed 
“ ^efe Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion, 
that the volume, independently of its divine 
“ origin, contains more fublimity, purer mo- 
rality, more important hiftory, and finer 
“ Ifrains of eloquence, than can be cohered 
“ from all other books, in whatever language 
they may have been written.” 

T’his opinion is repeated with little variation 
of exprellion, in a difcourfe addrefled to the 
fociety in February, 1791 

“ Theological enquiries are no part of my 
“ prefent fubjedl; but I cannot refrain from 












them to ret 
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tc trudlii^ my own belief on the free nnnds of 

“ others.’* 

In his difcourfe of the following year, we 
find him again mentioning the Mofaic hiftory, 
under a fuppofition, aflumed for the fake of 

the argument which he was difcufllng, that it 
had no higher authority than any other book 
of hiftory, which the refearches of the curi¬ 
ous had accidentally brought to light. 

“ On this fuppofition,** (I quote his own 
words,) that the firft eleven chapters of the 
“ book which it is thought proper to call Ger 
“ nefis, are merely a preface to the oldeft civil 
** hiftory now extant, we fee the truth of them 
“confirmed by antecedent reafoning, and by 
“ evidence in part highly probable, and in 
part certain.’* But that no mifeonception 
might be entertained on this awful fubjedl by 
the ignorant, and to avoid the poflibility of 
any perverfe mifapplication of hU fentiments, 
he adds: “ but the conneBtan of the Mofaic 
“ hiftory with that of the Gofpcl, by a chain 
** of fublime predi^ions unqueftionabiy an- 
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^ cient, and apparently* fulfilled, muft induce 
“ us to think the Hebrew narrative more than 
“ human in its origin, and confeqnently true 
in every fubftantial part of it, though poffi- 
“ bly cxprefled in figurative language, as many 
learned and pious men have believed, and 
■’* as the moft pious may believe without in- 
**jury, and perhaps with advantage to the 

“ caufe of Revealed Religion.” 

The third volume of the Afiatic Refearches, 
publifhed in 1792, contains a very learned and 
elaborate treatife of Lieutenant Wilford, on 
Egy/>t and the Nile, from the ancttni books of 
the Hindus, It refers to a paflage in a Sanfcrit 
book, fo clearly defcriptive of Noah, under the 
name of Satyvrata, or Satyavarman, that it is 
iiiipoffible to doubt their identity. Of thQ 


• I could wish that Sir William Jones had retained the 
expression, which he before used, when discussing the 
same toiric, as the word apparently may seem to imply 9 
•less degree of conviction than he actually possessed, as the 
tenor terms of the passages which I have quoted indis¬ 
putably prove. The sense in which it is to be understood, 
is that of mantjestfy j his reasoning plainly retires it. 



palTage thus referred to. Sir William Jones, in 
a note annexed to the diflertation, has given 
a tranflation “ minutely exadL” Neither the 
pafl^e, nor the note, has appeared in the 
works of Sir William Jones; and as the for¬ 
mer is curious, and as the note has an imme¬ 
diate connection with the fubjeCt under confi- 
deration, I infert both; 



Tranflation from the Podma Poran, 

To Satyavarman, the fovereign of the whole 
earth, were bom three fons; the eldeft Sher- 
ma, then Charma, and thirdly, Jyapeti by 

name. 


They were all men of good morals, excel¬ 
lent in virtue and virtuous deeds, {killed in 

the ufe of weapons to ftrike with or to be 

# 

thrown, brave men, eager for vidory in 
battle. 


3-But Satyavarman, bang 

continually delighted with devout medita* 
tion, and feeing his Tons flt for dominion,' 
laid upon them the burden of government. 

4. Whilfr he remained honouring and iatisfy- 
ing the gods, and priefls, and kine, one d^y* 
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by the aa of deMny, the Idog having drank 
mead, 

j. Became fenfelefs, and lay afleep naked: then 
vms he feen by Charma, and by him were 

his two brothers called. 

6, To whom he find. What nov<i has befallen? 

In what ftate is this our fire ? By thefe 
two was he hidden with domes, and called 

to his fenfes ag^ and again. 

Having recovered his intellea, and perfe^y 
knowing what had paffed, he curfed C2uir- 
ma, laying. Thou (halt be the fervant <if 

fervants. 

S. And fince thou waft a laughter m thdr pre- 
fence, from laughter lhalt thou acquire a 
name. Then he gave to Sherma the vdde 
domain on the fouth of the ftiowy moun¬ 
tain. 

9. And to Jyapeti hi pve aU on the north of 
the fnowy mountain; but he by the power 

of religious contemplation, att^ed fupreme 

bliss. 

«* Now you will probably think (Sir Wil- 
liam Jones fays, addreffioghimfeif to the 
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** fociety) that even the concifenefs and fimpli- 
•* city of this narrative are excelled by the Molaic 
** relation of the fame adventure; but whatever 
** may be our opinion of the old Indian ftyle, 
this extract moft clearly proves, that the Saty- 
avrata or Satyavarman of the Purans was the 
fame perfonage, (as it has been aflerted in a 
“ former publication) with the Noah of fcrip- 
ture; and we confequently fix the utmoft 

“ limit of Hindu chronology; nor can it be 

/ ' 

** with reafon inferred from the identity of the 
^ ftoiies that the divine legiflator borrowed 
any part of his work from the Egyptians; 
he was deeply verfed, no doubt, in all their 
“ learning, fuch as it was; but he wrote 

t 

** he knew to be truth itfeJf^ independently of 
** their tales, in which truth was blended with 
“ fable, and their age was not fo remote from 
“ the days of the patriarch, but that every oc- 
“ currence in his life might naturally have 
been preferved by tradition from father to 

fon.” 

In hU tenth difcourfe, in 1793, he men¬ 
tions, with a fatisfailion which every pious 
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mind muft enjoy, the refult of the cnqmne* of 

the foclety over which he prefided. 

“ In the firft place, we cannot furely deem 

it an inconfiderable advantage, that all our 
** hiftorical refearches have confirmed the 
“ Mofaic accounts of the primitive world, and 


“ our teftimony on that fubjeft ought to have 


the greater weight, becaufe, if the .refult • of 
“ our obfervations had been totally difierent. 


“ we ftiould neverthelels have publifli^dthem, 

\ 

** not indeed with eq'ual pleafure, but with 
equal confidence; for truth is mighty , and 
“ whatever be its confequences, mufi always 
prevail: but independently of our intereftin 
corroborating the multiplied evidences of 
« Revealed Religion, we could fcarcely gratify 
« our minds with a more ufeful and rational 

entertainment, than the contemplation of 
“ thofe wonderful revolutions, in kingdoms 
“ and Hates, which have happened within lit- 
“ tie more than four thouland years; revolu- 
“ tions almoft as fully demonftrative of an all- 
« ruling Providence, as the ftrufture of the 
univerfe, and the final caufes. which 
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“ are difcernible in its -whole extent, and ever 
in its renioteft parts. 

The preceding quotations fufficiently de- 
xnonftrate the fentiments of Sir William Jones 
on the fubjedi of Revelation, and they may be 
fairly confidered as evincing an anxiety on his 
part to imprefs his own belief on others, 
for the very expreffions which may ieem to 
imply hefitation or indifference in his mind, 
are particularly adapted to enforce convidlion 
on thofe, to whom they were addreffed. It is 
worthy of remark, that the refledlions in many 
of the paflages cited, although fuch as would 
naturally occur to a believer in the Scriptures, 
are not neceflarily called for by the fubjedt un¬ 
der his difcuflion, and could only proceed 
from his zeal in the inveftigation and propa¬ 
gation of truth. This was the fixed objedt of 
his whole life, as he has himfelf declared in 
the following elegant couplets: 

Before thy mystic altar, heavenly Truth, 

I kneel In manhood, as I knelt in youth: 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay. 

And life's last shade be brighten'd by thy ray: 
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*riien shall toy soul, now lost in don<Js below. 

Soar without bound, without consuming glow*. 

A difciple of Voltaire would have omitted 
the obfervations made by Sir William Jones, 
or have tortured the premifes on which they 
are founded, into the fcrvice of infidelity; nor 
would he have declared that, “ in order to 
“ enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and to 
“ enforce the obedience of the perverfe, it is 
« evident a priori, that a revealed Reli^on 
“ was neceCfary in the great fyftem of Provi- 

“ dencej'.” 

The mind of Sir William Jones was never 
tainted with infidelity; but there was a period, 
as I have already obferved, before his judg¬ 
ment was matured, and before he had ftudied 
the Scriptures with clofe attention, when hiS 
belief in the truth of Revelation was tinged 


CC 
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Th«e were written b, Sir ™ 

Ws SLnsi they are, in fact, a beaut *. v.rsi 

^ ref the Sins amplified and adapted to himself; 

e that would make a real progress m knowledg , 
... ... r- vouth. the latter growth 
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with doubts. But thefe were the tranfient 
clouds^ which for a while obfcure the dawn, 
and difperfe with the rifmg fun. His heart 
^d his judgment told him, that Religion was 
a fubjea: of fupreme importance, and the evi¬ 
dence of its truth worthy of his moll fe- 
rious inveftigation. He lat down to it with¬ 
out prejudice, and rofe from the enquiry with 
a conviction, which the lludies of his future 
life invigorated and confirmed. The comple¬ 
tion of the prophecies relating to our Saviour, 
had. imprelTed upon his youthful mind this 
invaluable truth, that the language of Ifaiah, 
and of the prophets, was infpired; and in this 
belief, to which frefh proofs were progreflively 
added, he doled his life. He has I trull re¬ 
ceived, through the merits. of his Redeemer, 
the reward of his faith. 

In matters of eternal concern, the authority 
of the highell human opinions has no claim 
to be admitted, as a ground of belief, but it 

may with the ftrideft propriety be oppofed to 
that of men of inferior learning and, penetra¬ 
tion ; and, whUR the pious derive fatlsfadion 
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from the penifal of fentiments according with 
their own, thofe who doubt or dilbelieve* 
fhould be induced to weigh with candour and 
impartiality, arguments which have produced 
convidlion in the minds of the beft, the wifeft. 


and moft learned of mankind. 

Among fuch as have profelTed a fteady be* 
lief in the doaxine of Chrillianity, where 
lhall greater names be found, than thofe rf 
Bacon and Newton ? Of the former and of 


Locke^ it may be obferved, that they were 
both innovators in fciencej difdainingto follow 


the fages of antiquity through the beaten paths 
of error, they broke through prejudices, which 
had long obftruaed the progrefs of found 
knowledge, and laid the foundation of fcience 
on folid ground, whilft the genius of Newton 
carried him extra pimmantia mania mundt. 


Thefe men, to their great praife, and we may 
hope to their eternal happinefs, devoted much 
of their time to the ftudy of the Scriptures: if 
the evidence of Revelation had Been weakj 


un 


mere 
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fable, a political fuperftition, why were minds 
which boldly dcftroyed prejudices in Science, 
blind to thofe in Religion ? They read, exa¬ 
mined, weighed, and believed; and the fame 
vigorous intellea:, that difperfed the mifts 
which concealed the temple of human know¬ 
ledge, was itfelf illuminated with the radiant 
truths of Divine Revelation* 

Such authorities, and let me now add to 
them the name of Sir William Jones, are de-* 

fervedly entitled to great weight: let thofe, 
who fupercilibufly reje( 3 : them, compare their 
intelle<flual powers, their fcientific attainments, 
and vigour of application, with thofe of the 
men whom I have named; the comparifon 
may perhaps lead them to fufpedb, that their 
incredulity (to adopt the idea of a profound 
Icholar) may be the refult of a little fmatter* 
ing in learning, and great felf-conceit, and 
that by harder (ludy, and a humbled mind, 

they may regain the religion which they have 
left. 

I (hall not apologize for the extratfls which 
I have introduced from the works of Sir Wil- 

Ufe—Y. II. S 
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liam Jones, nor for the reflexions to which 
they have naturally led. The former difplay 
that part of his charaXer, ■which alone is now 


important to lus happinefsj and I am author- 


appears 


his printed works and private memoranda, in 
more than one of which, containing a delinea¬ 


tion of his daily occupations, I hnd a portion 
of allotted to the perufal of the Scrip¬ 
tures, but from private and fatisfaXory tefti- 
mony, that the writings of our beft divines 
gogaged a large fhare of his attention, and that 
private devotion was not negleXed by him. 
The following lines, which afford a proof both 
of histafte and piety> were written by him after 
a perufal of the eighth fermon of Barrow, in his 
retirement, at Crilhna-nagur, in 1^86} and 
with thefe 1 lhall conclude my obfcrvations 


on his reli^ous opinions: 


As meadows parch’d, brown j^ves, and^thering flo 
Imbibe the sparkling dew and genial sbow’rs ; 

As cbiU dart :ur inhales the morning beam. 


thirsty harts enjoy the gehd stream y 

us to man’s grateAd soul firomheav’n descend; 

andFKlEHO. 






I new turn to the laft fcene of the life of 
Sir William Jones. The few months allotted 
to his exiftence after the departure of Lady 
Jones, were devoted to his ufual ocedpattons, 
and more particularly to the difcharge of that 
duty which alone detained him in India; the 
tomplcdon of the digeft of Hindu and hlo« 
hammedan law. But neither the confcioufnefs 
of acquitting himfelf of an obligation whioh 
he had voluntarily contracted, nor his inceiTant 
afSduity, could fill the vacuity occafioned 
by the abfence of her, whofe fociety had 

Iwceteiied the toii of application, and cheered 

* 

his hours of relaxation. Their habits were 
congenial, and their purfuits in fome refpecfts 
fimilar: his botanical refearches were' facili¬ 
tated by the eyes of Lady Jones, and by her 
talents in drawing; and their evenings were 
generally pafled together, in the perufal of the 
beft modern authors in the different laneuaees 

o o 

of Europe. After her departure, he mixed 
more in promifcuous fociety; but his affec¬ 
tions were traniported with her to his native 
country. 
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On the evening of the 20th of April, or 
nearly about that date, after prolonging hi$ 
walk to a late hour, during which he had im- 


remained 


the writer 


of thefe flieets, and complained of aguilh fymp- 
toms, mentioned his intention to take fomc 
medicine, and repeating jocularly an old pro¬ 
verb, that “ an agu 


medi- 


He had no fufpicion at 


“ cine for a king, 
the rime, of the real nature of his indifpofition. 


which proved in faft to be a complaint com¬ 
mon in Bengal, an inflammation in the liver. 
The diforder was, however, foon difeovered 
by the penetration of the phylidan, who after 
two or thr ee days was called in to his alfiftance; 
but it had then advanced too far to yield to 
the eflScacy of the medicines ufually preferibed, 
and they were adminiftered in vain. The 
progrefs of the complaint was uncommonly 
rapid, and terminated fatally on the 27th of 
April, 1794. On the morning of that day, 

his attendants, alarmed at the evident fym^ 
toms of approaching diflblurion, came precipi- 
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^tely to call the friend who has now the me¬ 
lancholy talk of recording the mournfiil event. 
Not a moment was loft in repairing to his 
houfe. He was lying on his bed in a pofturc 
of meditation; and the only lymptom of re¬ 
maining life was a fmall degree of motion in 
the heart, which after a few feconds ceafed, 
and he expired without a pang or groan. His 
bodily liiffering, from the complacency of his 

features and the eafe of his attitude, could not 
have been fevcre; and his mind muft have de¬ 


rived confolation from thofe fources where he 
had been in the habit of feeking it, and where 

alone, in our iaft moments, it can ever be 
found. 


The deep regret which I felt at the time, 
that the apprehenfions of the attendants of 
Sir William Joiies had not induced them to 
give me earlier notice of the extremity of 
his lltuation, is not yet obliterated. It would 
have afibrded me an opportunity of perform- 
ing theplealing but gainful office, of foothln^ 
his laft moments, and I llioutd have felt the 
frncereft gratification in receiving his lateft 
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commands; nor would it have been lefe &tis- 
faaory tp the public, to have known the dyrs 
ing fentiments and behaviour of a man, who 
had fo long and defervedly enjoyed fo large a 
portion of their efteem and admiration. 

An anecdote of Sir William Jones (upon 


what authority 1 know not) has been recorded 5 
that immediately before his diflblution, he re¬ 
tired to his clofet, and exoired in the adt of 
adoration to his Creator. Such a circum- 


ftance would have been conformable to his 


prevailing habits of thinking and refleaion: 
but it is not founded in fa£l; he <hed upon his 


bed, and in the fame room in which he had 
remained from the commencement of bis in- 


difpofition. 

The funeral ceremony was performed on 
the following day with the honours due to his 
public ftation; and the numerous attendance 
of the moft refpe^able Britifli inhabitants of 
Calcutta, evinced their forrow for his lofs, 

and their refpea fo'his memory. 

If my fuccefs in defcriblng the life of Sit 
William Jones has been proportionate to my 
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and to my admiration of his character, 
any attempt to delineate it mull now be fu- 
perfluons. I cannot, however, refift the im- 
pulfe of recapitulating in fubftance what has 
been particularly detailed in the courfe of this 

work. 

In the fhort Ipace of forty-feven yeats, by 
the exertion of rare intelleftual talents, he ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of~arts, fciences, and lan¬ 
guages, which has feldom been equalled, and 

fcarcelyj if ever, furpafled. If he did not 
attain the critical' proficiency of a Porfon or 
Parr in Grecian literature; yet his knowledge 

of it was moil extenfive and profound, and 
entitled him to a high rank in tlie firil dais of 

fcholars; while as a philologiil, he could boail 
an univerfality in which he had no rival. 
His fkill in the idioms of India, Perlia, and 
Arabia, has perhaps never been equalled by 
any European; and his compofitions on 
Oriental fiibjeds, diiplay a taile, which we 
feldom find in the writings of thofe who had 
preceded him in thefe tra^s of literature* 

•* Amongst tfao% who have, lattedy distinguished them* 
ielres by their Oriratal learning, the late Reverend j. D 



The language of Conftantinople wa* 
miliar to him ; and of the Chinefe charadeza 


hi 


tranflate 


learned enough to enable 
nf Confucius. In the 


modem dialeOs of Europe 


ItaUsu 


Spanifti,; Portugucfe, and German, he eras 
thoroughly converfant, and had perufed the 
moft admired writers in thofe languages. I 
might extend the Uft, by fpecifying other 
le^ls which he underftood, but which he bad ' 


lef = peifedly ftudied* 


Carlyle, professor of i^abic in the University of Caio. 
hridee. has displayed equal taste and emdition. in hb ele¬ 
gant translation of Species of Arabian Poetrt. published 

in 1796. 

♦ The following is transcribed from a papw in the 

hand-writing of Sir William Jones: 

languages: 

'V 

Eight-languages studied critically • 

En^bh) hatin, French, Italian, 

Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. 

Eight studied less, perfectly, but all int^gible with a 

dictionary: 

Spanish, Portuguese, German, Runick, 

Hebrew, Bengah, Hindi, TurHsh. 

Twelve studied least perfectly, but all attainable: 
Tibedan, Pali, Fhalavi, Den, 

Russian, Syriac, Ethiopia Coptic, 
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But mere philology was never confidercd 
by Sir William Jones as the end of his ftudies, 
nor as any thing more than the medium 
through which knowledge was to be acquired, 
he knew, that “ words were the daughters 
“ of earth, and things the fons of heaven, 
and would have difdained the character of a 
mere liDguift. In the Uttle (ketch of a trcatife 
on Education, which has been inferted in thefc 
Memoirs, he delcribes the ufe of language,and 
the neceffity of acquiring the languages of 
thofe people who in any period of the world 
have been diftinguilhed by their fiiperior 
knowledge, in order to add to our own re- 
fearches the accumulated wifdom of all ages 
and nations. Accordingly, with the keys of 
learning in his polTeflion, he was qualified to 
unlock the literary hoards of ancient and mo¬ 
dem times, and to difplay the treafures depo- 
iited in them, for the ufe, entertainment, or 
infim^on of mankind* In the courfc of his 


WelA, Swedish, Dutch, Qiinese. 

Twenty-eight languages. 

In another inemorandu(n» he mentions halving read a 
grammar of the Russian and Welsh, 
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labours, we find him elucidating the laws of 
Athens, India, and Arabia; comparing the 
philofophy of the Porch, the Lyceum, and 
Academy, with the doftrines of the Sufis and 
Bramins; and, by a rare combination of taftc 
and erudition, exhibiting the mythological fic¬ 
tions of the Hindus in ftr^ns not unworthy 
the fublimeft Grecian bards. In the eleven 
difcourfes which he addreffed to the Afiatic 
fociety, on the hiftory, civil and natural, the 
antiquities, arts, fciences, philofophy, and li¬ 
terature of Afia, and on the origin, and fami¬ 
lies of nations, he has difouffed the fubjeas 

which heprofe(redtoexplain,vrithaj)erfpi- 

cuity which delights and inftruas, and in a 
ftyle which never ceafes to plcafe, where his 
arguments may not always convince. In 
thefe difquifitions, he has more particularly 
difplayed his profound Oriental learning in 
illufirating topics of great importance m the 
hifiory of mankind ; and it is much to be la¬ 
mented, that he did not live to revife and im¬ 
prove them in England, with the advantages 
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of accumulated knowledge and undifturbed 

leifure* 


* Of these discourses, the subjects of the two first have 
been noticed in the Memoirs; the seven following, from 
the third to die ninth inclusive, are appropriated to the 
solution of an important problem, whether the five nations, 
viz.the Indians, Arabs, Tartars, Persians, and Chinese,who 
have divided amongst themselves, as a kind of mheritance, 
the vast continent of Asia, had a common origin, and whe¬ 
ther that origin was the siwne that is generally ascribed to 

them. 

To each of these nations a distinct essay is allotted, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, ivhc they were, ^whence and 
^hen they came, and -where they are now settled. The 
general media through which this extensive investigation 
is pursued, are, first, their languages and letters; secondly, 
their philosophy; thirdly, the actual remains of their old 
sadpture zssd architecture ; and, fourthly, the ivxitten memo¬ 
rials of their seicfices and arts: the eighth discourse is al¬ 
lotted to the horderersy moutdaineersy and islanders of Asia; 
and the ninth, on the origin -xoA families of nations, gives 

th.e result of the whole enquiry 

To state all the information which is curious, novel, and 

interesting, in these discourses, would be nearly to tran¬ 
scribe the whole, and the very nature of them does not ad¬ 
mit of a satisfactory abridgment; the conclurion adopted 
by Sir William Jones, may be given in his own words; but 
this without the arguments from which it is deduced, and 
the facts and observations on which those arguments are 
founded, must be imperfectly understood. I must there¬ 
fore refer the reader, who is desirous of investigating the 
great problem,of the derivation of nations from their pa¬ 
rental stock, or, in ether words, of the population of the 
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A mere catalogue of the writings of Sir 
William Jones, would £hew the extent and 


world, to the discourses themselves; and in presenting him 
with a faint outline of some of the most imjx>rtant facts 
aP-d observations contained in them, I mean rather to ex- 
dte his curiosity than to gratify it. 

I shall follow the discourses in the order in which they 
stand; and, to avoid unnecessary phraseology, I shall, as 
for as possible, use the language of Sir William Jones him * 
self» 


The first discourse, which is the third of the series in 
which they were delivered, begins with the Hindus. 

The civil history of the inhabitants of India, beyond the 
middle of the nineteenth century from the present time, is 
enveloped in a cloud of fables. Facts, strengthened by 
analogy, may lead us to suppose the existence of a primeval 
language in Upper India, which may be called Hindis and 
that the Sanscrii vras introduced into it, by conquerors from 
other kingdoms in some very remote age. The Sanscrit 
l^guage, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either ; 
yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the 
roots of verbs, and in the form nf grammar, than could 


possibly have been produced by accident; so strong in¬ 
deed, that no philologer could examine them all three 
without believing them to have sprung from sonic common 
joiircfy which perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar 
reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that 
both the Gothici. and CeltUky though blended with a 
very different idiom, had the same origin with the San¬ 
scrit; and the old Persian ‘might be added to the same 


family. 
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variety of his erudition; a perufal of them 
will prove, that it was no lefs deep than 

The Deb-nagari characters, in which the languages of 
India were originaUy written, are adopted with little va¬ 
riation in form, in more than twenty kingdoms and states, 
from, the borders of Coshgof and ^Lhotctiy to the 3outhem 
extremity of the peninsula; and from the Indus to the 
river of Siam. That the square Chaldaic characters, in 
which most Hebrew bqoks are copied, were originally the 
same, or derived from the same prototype, both with the 
Ittdian and Arabian characters, there can be little doubt i 
and it is probable that the Phoenician, from which the 
Greek and Roman^ a^habets were.formed, had a similar 

origin. 

The deities adored in India, were worshipped under 

/ 

different names in Old Greece and lialyy and the same phi¬ 
losophical tenets which were illustrated by the lonick and 
Attick writers, with all the beauties of their melodious Ian- 
guage> are professed in India, The six philosophical 
schools of the Indians, comprise all the metaphysicks of 
the old Academy^ the Stoa^ and the Lyceum; nor can we 
hesitate to believe, that Pythagoras and Plato, derived 
their sublime theories from the same fountain with the 
sages of India. The Scythian and Hyperhsrian doctrines and 
mythology arc discovered in every part of the Eastern re- 
gioDs> and that Won or Oden, was the same with Budh 
of India, and Fo of China, seems indisputable* 

The remains of architecture and sculpture in India, seem 
to prove an early connection between that country and 
Africa. The letters on marty of the monuments appear 
partly of Indians and partly of Abyssinian ot Eihiopick ori'^ 
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mifcellaneous. Whatever topic he dilcuilesj 
his ideas flow with eafe and perfpicuity; 

gin ; and th&e indubitable facts seem to autborlse a pro¬ 
bable opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindustan were colonized 
by the sanae race. The period of the subjugation of India^ 
by the Hindus under Rama, from Audh to Silan, may be 
dated at about 36 centuries before the present period. 

I he ARABS come next under investigation. The 
^^bic language is unquestionably one of the most ancient 
in the world. JThat it has not the least resemblance either 
jn words, or in the structure of them, to the Sanscrit, or 
great parent of the Indian dialects, is established by the 
most irrefragable arguments. With respect to the charac¬ 
ters m which the old compositions of jWoia were written, 
little is kno\»n except that the Koran originally appeared 
in those of Kufah, from which the modem Arabian cha¬ 
racters were derived, and which unquestionably had a com¬ 
mon origin n ith the Idchrc^uj and EhaldaiCm It has gene- 
rally been supposed, that the old religion of the Arabs 
was entirely Sabian; but the information concerning tlie 
Sabian faith^ and even the meaning of die word, is too 
unperfect to admit of any satisfactory conclusion on the 
subject. That the people of soon fell into the 

common idolatry of adoring the sun and firmament, is 
certain; odier tribes worshipped the planets and fixed stars, 
but the religion of the poets seems to have been pure 
theism; of any philosophy but ethics, there are no 
traces among them; and their system of morals was 
miserably depraved •for a century, ^t least, before Mo¬ 
hammed. 

Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in Arabia, 
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his ftyle is always clear and poliihed; ant> 

F 

sn^ted. and forcible wben his requires 

— * 

and of these the accounts are uncertain- Of sciences, the 
Arabs of Hejaz were totally ignorant, and the only arts 
successfully cultivated by them, (horsemanship and mdi- 
tary accomplishments excepted,) were poetry and xheto- 
ric. The people of Xemen had posably more mecEani* 
cal arts, ^d perhaps more science. 

Thus it clearly appears, that the Arabs both of Hejaz 

and Temen, sprang from a stock entirely diderent from 

* 

that.of the Hindus $ and if we give credit to the univer- 
^ tradidonof Temen, that Toktan, the son of Eber, first 
settled his family in Arabia, their first establishments in 
their respective countries were nearly coeval, about eigh¬ 
teen centuries before the Christian sera. 

The TARTARS fitmirii -the subject of the fifth dis- 
cou^e. In general, they diffe r wholly in feature and 
complexion &om the Hindus and Arabs. The general 
tradidonal histoiy of the Tartars begins with Oghuz, as 
tlmt of the Hindus does with Rama; and according to 
Visdelou, the king of the Hyumnus or Huns, began 
his reigQ about 3560 years ago, not long after the time 
fixed, in the former discourses, for the regular esta¬ 
blishments of the Hindus and Arabs in their several 

r. V 

coontnes. 

The enquiry concerning the languages and letters of 
tim Tartar^ presents a deplorable void, or a prospect as 
barren and dreary as their deserts; they had in general 
no literature, (a proposition, which is not afiEected by ad- 
mit^g with Ibnu Arabsh^, the existence of Dilberjin 
and Eighuri letteis); and all that can be safely inferred 
finom the little information we have on the subject, is the 
probability that the various dialects of Tarttsry descended 
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it. His pliilological, botanical, pbilofbpblcat^ 
and chronological difquifitions, his hiftoricai 


from one common stock, essentially different from that 
from which the Indian and Arabian tongues severally came. 
The language of the Brahmans affords a proof of an im¬ 
memorial and total difference between the savages of the 
mountains, as the Chinese call the Tartars, and the studi¬ 
ous, placid, contemplative inhabitants of India- 

Pure theism appears to have prevailed in Tartary for 
some generations after Yafet; the Mongals and Turtt 
some ages afterwards relapsed into idolatry j but Chingis 

was a tiielst* 

Thus it has been proved beyond controversy, that the 
frr greater part of Asia has been peopled, and immemori- 
ally possessed by three considerable nations, whom for 
want of better names we may call Hindus, Arabs, and 
Tartars j each of them divided and subdivided into an in¬ 
finite number of branches, and all of them so different m 
form and features, language, manners, and religion, that 
if they sprang originally from one common root, they 

mtist have been separated for ages. 

The sixth and next discourse is on Persia or Iran. 
There is solid reason to suppose, that a powerful mo- 
^chv had been established in Iran, for ages before the 
Assyrian Dynasty, (which commenced wi^ Cay^e.^ 
about eight or nine centuries before Christ) under the 
name of the Mahabadian Dynasty, and that it must be the 

oldest in the world. 

When Mohammed was bom, two language appear to 
have been generallv prevalent in the great empire of Iran; 
,h« of the coun,' thence named Deri, which ^ only 

a refined and elegant dialect of the Pffrat, and t t 
.V. i named Pahbvi. But besides these two, a 
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reieaiches* and even his Perilan grammar, 
whilft they fix the cunofity and attention q£ 


vcrv ancient and abstruse ton<^e was known to the priests 
and philosophers, called the language of the Zendf because 
a book on religious and moral duties, which they held 


sacred, and which bore that name, had been written in it* 
The Zendy and old PaJUavi, are now almost extinct in Tran; 
but the Parsiy which remains almost pure in the Shahna> 

centuries ago), has now 

become a newand exquisitely polished language. TheParsi 

has so much of the Sanscrit, that it was evidently derived 
from the language of the Brahmans ^ but the piure Persian 
contains no traces of any Arabian tongue. The Pahlavi, on 
the contrary, has a stnang resemblance to the Arabic, and a 
perusal of the Zend glossary, in the work of Mr. A. du 
Perron, decidedly proves the language of the Zend to be 
at least a dialect of the Sanscrit. From all these facts it 
is a necessary consequence, that the oldest discoverable 
languages in Persia, were Chaldaic and Sanscrit; that 
when they ceased to be vernacular, the Pah’avi and Zend 


meh (a poem composed about eight 


were deduced from them respectively, and the Parsi fr^m 
the Zend, or immediately from the dialect of ^‘he Brah¬ 
mans, but all had poxhaps a mixture of Tartarian j for the 
best lexicographers assert, that numberless words in an¬ 
cient Persian are taken from the language of the Cimme¬ 
rians, or the'Tartars cf the Kipchak. 

Q.he ancient religion of the old Persians was pure 
theism, which prevailed until the accession of Cayumers, 
and was evidently the religion of the Bralimans; whilst 
the doctrine of the Zend, was as evidently distinct imm 
that of the Veda. With their religion, their philosophy 
was intiinately connected j and a metaphysical theology 
has been immemorlally professed by a numerous sect of 

IL T 
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the reader, by the novelty, depth, or import^- 
ance of the knowledge difplayed in them, al» 


Persians and Hindus, which was carried partlrinto Greece, 
and prevails even now among the learned Mohammedans, 
who sometimes avow it without reserve. The modem 
professors of this philosophy, which is that of the Indian 
Vidanti school, are called Sufis. Their fundamental 
tenet is, that nothing exists but God; that the human 
soul is*an emanation from his essence, and though divided 
for a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re^ 
united with it, in the enioyment of the highest possible 
happiness. 

The result of this discourse is, that a powerful mo^ 
narchy was established in Irm, long before the PishMadi 
or Assyrian government; that it was in truth a Hindu 
monarchy, that it subsisted many centuries, and that its 
history has been engrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayodhya or Audh, and In- 
draprestha or Delhi; that the language of the first Persian 
empire was the mother of the Sdnsn ity and consequently 
of the Zend and Persian, as well as of the Greek, Latinji 
and Gothic ; that the language of the Assyrians was the 
parent of Chaldaic ana Pahlavi; and that* the primary 
Tartar language has been current In the same empire. 

Thus the three distinct races of men, described in the 
former essays, as possessors of India, Arabia^ Tartarys, 
are discovered in Irin or Persia, in the earliest dawn Of 
history. 

Whether Asia n'ay not have produced other races of 


men distinct from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, 
or whether any appareT : vliversity may not have sprung 
from an intermixture ci these three, in difiFercnt propor¬ 
tions remains to be investi^^a^d t and in this ^iew, the 
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ways delight by elegance of didion. His 
compofitions are never dry, tedious, nor dif- 

enquiry next proceeds to the Chinese, who form the 
snbject of the seventh discourse. 

The word China, is well known to the people whom 
we call Chinese, but they never apply it to themselves or 
their country. They describe themselves as the people 
of Han, or some other illustrious family, and Uieir coun¬ 
try they call Chim-cuCy or the central region, or T xen-hiOy 

meaning what is under heaven. 

From the evidence of Con-fut-su or Confucius, it is 
proved that the Chinese themselves do not even pretend 
in the age of that philosopher, any historical monu¬ 
ment existed preceding the rise of their third dynasty, 
above eleven hundred years before the Christian epoch j 
and that the reign of Vuvam, who has the fame of having 
founded that dynasty, was in the infancy of their em¬ 
pire^ and it has been asserted by very learned Europeans, 

that even of this third dynasty no unsuspected memorial 

* 

can now be produced- It was not until the eighth cen¬ 
tury before our Saviour, that a small kingdom was erecN 
ed in the province of Shensi; and both the country and 
Its metropolis were called Chin, The territory of Chin 
so called by the ^Id Hindus, by the Persians and Chinese, 
gave Its name to a race of Emperors, whose tyranny made 
them so unpopular, that the modern inhabitants of China 
hold the name in abhorrence. 

The Cht72as are mentioned by Menu, in a book next 
in time and authority to the Veda, as one of the families 
of the military class, who gradually abandoned the ordi¬ 
nances of the Veda; and there is a strong presumption 
for supposing, that the Chinas of Menu are the Chinese. 
Hence it is probable, that the whole race of Chinese de¬ 
scended from the C/itnas of Menu, and mixing with the 

T 2 
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gufting; and literature and fcience come from 
his hands, adofned with all their grace and 

beauty. 

Tartars, by wIiotti tlie plains of Honan, and the inore 
Southern provinces were thinly inhabited, founded by 
degrees the race of men, Avhc are novr in possession of 
the noblest empire in Asia. The language and letters, 
religion and philosophy of the mod?m Chinese, or their 
ancient monuments, their sciences, and their arts, furnish 
littie, either in support or refutation of this opinion, but 
various circumstances under the tvro heads of literature 
and religion, seem collectively to prove, (as far as such 
questions admit of proof) that the Chinese and Hindus 
were originally the same people. Many angular marks 
of relation may be discovered between them and the old 
‘Hindus, as in the remarkable period of four hundred and 
thirty-two thoi.$and* ; and in the cycle of sixty years, 
in the predilection for the mystical number ntVtr, in many 
similar fasts and great festivals, especiaUy at the solstices 
and equinoxes j in the obsequies consistmg of nee and 
fruits offered to their deceased ancestors i in their dread 
of dying childl^, lest such offerings should be inter¬ 
mitted *, and perhaps in their common abhonrence of red 
objects i which the Indians carry so far, that Menu him¬ 
self, w hen he allows a Bramin to trade, if he cannot other¬ 
wise support life, absolutely forbids “ his trafficking m 
« any sort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, or 

** made of woven bark.” 

The Japanese are supposed to be descended from the 

• The pcr.od of 432,000 years, to be founded on an astiono- 

nucat calculation purpo«ly disguised, by erpbers add^ " 
ad ZrAtifK ff Discourse on ChiunoJogy 'rf Hindus, 

Jones's Works, voi. W. p. K 
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No writer perhaps ever difplayed fo much 
learning, with fo little affectation of it. In¬ 
same stock as the Chinese; the Hindu or Egyptian ido¬ 
latry has prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages, and 
amongst the ancient idols worshipped in that country, 
there are many which are every day seen in the temples 
of Bengal. 

The borderers, mountaineei's, and islanders of Asia, 
form the subject of the eighth discourse. It begins with 
the Idumeans or Erythreans, who were indubitably dis- 
ttnct from the ^^rabs, and, f*om the concurrence of many 
strong testimonies, may be referred to the Indian stem. 

That the written Abyssinian language, which tve call 
Ethi opic, is a dialect of the oid Ohaldttan, and sister of the 
Arabic and Hebrew, is certain; and a cursory examina¬ 
tion of many old inscriptions op pillars and in caves, leaves 
little doubt, that the Nagari and Ethiopian letters had a 
similar form. It is supposed, that the Abyssinians of the 
Arabian stock having no letters, borrowed tliose of the 
black Pagans, whom the Greeks called Troglodytes; and 
upon the whole, it seems probable that the ^thiops of 
Meroe were the same people with the first Egyptians, and 

consequently, as it might easily be shewn, with the 
original Hindus. 

.There is no trace in the maritime part of Yemen, firom 
Aden to Maskat, of any nation who were not Arabs -or 
Abyssinian invaders ; and from the gulf of Persia to the 
nvers Cur and Aras, no vestige appears of any people 
distinct from the Arabs, Persians, and Tartars. The 
principal inhabitants of the mountains which separate 
/ron from India, were anciently distinguished among the 

Brahmans, by the name of Doradas; they seem to bftve 

b^n dfestroyed or expelled by the .Afgans or Patans ; 
there is very solid ground for believing, that 'the 
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ftead of overwhelming his readers tvith per-^ 
petual quotations from ancient and modem 

Afgans descended from the Jews; because they 
tunes in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in 
general they ieJulously conceal, and which other Mus- 
seimans positively assert *, because Hazaret, which ap¬ 
pears to be the Azareth of Esdras, is one of their ter* 
ritories; and principally because their language is evj- 

dently a dialect of the scriptural Chaldaic. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that the copiom vo¬ 
cabulary exhibited by Grellmann of the Gypsy dialm, 
contains so many Sanscrit words, that their Indian orig^ 

can hardly be doubted. 

The Boras, a remarkable race of men, inhabiting 
chiefiv the cities of Gujarat, though Musselmans m re- 

in genius, feansres. and manners, and 

p^babiy came first, n ilh their brethren the Afgans, to 

the borders of IndiS.- 

The languages, letters, religion, and old monuments 
of Silan (Ceylon), preve that it was immemorlaUy peo¬ 
pled bv tr e 'l.r da race. To the peo, .e of Java and 
Sumat-i, the same origin may be assigned; and rd^g 
noor a-th h v cf Mr. Marsden, that dear vestiges 

ancient It W « -Ji«emihle in aU the insult 
dialects of the Southern seas from Madagascar to *e 
Philippines, and even to the remotest islands latdy dis- 
covered, we may infer from the specimens o£ those lan¬ 
guages, in hb account of Sumatra, that the parent of 

them all was no other than the Sanscrit. 

That the people of Potyid, or Thibet, were Hudus, 
is known from the researches of Cassiano ; their written 

'Thl^Xr j'Eighnr. Tancut. »d Kham. -ho 
systems of letters, and are even said to have coltivated 
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iiUthors, whofe ideas of information he adopts, 
he tranfmutes their fenfe into his own Ian- 


liberal arts, may be suspected to have been of the Indian, 
not of the Tartarian family; and the same remark may 
be applied to the nation called Barnias, but who are 
known to the pundits by the name of Brahmachinas, and 
seem to have been the Brachmani of Ptolemy. 

From all that can be learned of the old religion and 
manners of the Hyperboreans, they appear like the hlas- 
sagetie, and some other * nations usually considered as 
Tartars, to be really of the Gothic, that is, of the Hindu 
race; for it is demonstrable, that the Goths and Hindus 


had originally the same language, gave the same ap- 
pellation to the stars and planets, adored the same false 
deities, performed the same bloody sacrifices, and pro¬ 
fessed the same notions of rewards and punishments 
after death. It may be concluded, that all the North¬ 
ern languages, excepting the Gothic, had a Tartarian 
origin like that im^versally ascribed tc the Sclavonian. 

From the best information procurable in Bengal, It 
satisfactorily appears, that the basis of the Armenian, 
the ancient Persian, of the same Indian stock with 


the Zend, and that it has been gradually changed, from 
the time that Armenia ceased to be a province of Ir5n, 
The .Greeks and Phrygians, though differing some¬ 
what in manners, and perhaps in dialect, had an appa¬ 
rent affinity in religion as well as in language j the grand 
object of mysterious worship in Phrygia, is stated by the 
Greeks to be the mother of the gods, or nature personified; 
as she is seen among the Indians, in a thousand forms, 
and under a thousand names. The Diana of Ephesur, 
was manifestly tbe same goddess, in the character of 
productive nature ; and the Astarte of the Syrians and 
Phoenicians, appears to be the same in another form. 
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guage j 3iid wljllft his compofi-tions on this 
account have a pleafing uoifortnity, his Icfs 


The Phosnicians^ lilce the Hindus, adored the sunj and 
asserted water to be the first of created things v nor can 
it be doubted, that Syria, Saitiana, and Phoenice, (or the 
long strip of land on the shore of the Mediterranean) 
w^re anciently peopled by a branch of the Hindu stock, 
but were aftcr^wards inhabited by that race, for the 
present called Arabian; in all three, the oldest religion 
was the Assyrian, as it is called by Selden, and the Sa^ 
maritan letters appear to have been the same at first 
with those of Phaenicej but the Syriac language, of 
which ample remains are preserved, and the Punic, of 
which a specimen is seen in Plautus, and on monumente 
latejy brought to light, were indisputably of a Chaldmc 
or A mbic origin. Thus all th e different races mentioned 
in this discourse, may be referred to an Indian or Ara- 


bian pedigree. 

The ninth discourse. On the Origin and FanuUes ^ 
Nations, opens vkith a short review of the propositions to 


which we have been gradually led. 

That the first race of Persians and Indians, to who 


tf 


may be added the Romans and Greeks, the Goths and 
the old Egyptians or Ethiops, originally spoke the same 
language, and professed the same popular fahh, is capa¬ 
ble of incontestable proof: that the Javs and Arabs, the 
Assyrians, or second Persian rjicc, the people who spoke 
Syriac, and a numerous tribe of Abyssinians used one 
primitive dialect, wholly distinct- from the idiom just 

mentioned, is undisputed and indisputable: but that the 

settlers in China and Japan had a common origin with 
the HinJus, is no more than highly probable; and that 
ail the Tartars, as they are inaccurately called, were 
orimarily of a third separate branch, totally differing from 
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learned readers are enabled to reap the firtiits 
of his laborious iludtes. 


Aft two oAers Jn .language, manners, and features, may 
be plausibly conjectured, but cannot for reasons alleged 
in a former essay be perspicuously sbeivn, and is there^ 
fore for the present merely assumed. 

If the human race, as may be confidently affirmed, 
be of one natural species, they must all have proceeded 
from one pair; and the world, with respect to its popu¬ 
lation, in the age of Mahomet, would exhibit the same 
appearances as were then actually obscrwed upon it. At 
that period, five races of men, peculiarly distinguished 
for their multitude and extent of dominionj were visible 
in Asia; but these have been reduced by enquiry to 
three, because no more can be ai^^'cvered, that essen¬ 
tially differ in language, religion, ‘manners, and known 
characteristics. These three races of men, (if the pre* 
ceding conclusions be justly drawn) must have migrated 
originally from a central country, and aU the phaencmena 
tend to shew that country to be Iran; it is there only 
that the traces of the three primitive languages are dis¬ 
covered in the earliest historical age, and its position 
with respect to Ambia of ^gi/pty Indijy Tartary. or 
Chinay gives a weight to the conclusion, which it would 
not have, if either of those countries were assumed as 
the central region of population* Thus, it is proved that 
the inhabitants of Asia, and consequentlv of the whole 
earth, sprang from the three branejaes of one stem : and 
that these branches have shot into their present state of 
luxuriance, in a period comparatively short, is apparent 
from a fact universally acknowledged, that we find no 
certain monument, nor even probable traditions of nan. 
tions planted> empires and states raised, laws enacted. 


His legal publications have been noticed 
in thefc Memoii's: of their merit I am not 


cities builc^ navigation imptov^, tomnier^e encouraged, 
arts invented, or letters contrived, al<-.e twelve, or at 
most fifteen or sixteen, centuries before Christ. 

Hence it seems to Tollow, that the only faimjy after the 
Hood established themselves in the Northern part of 
Irdyi ; that as they multiplied, they were divided into 
three distinct branches, each retaining little at first, and 
losing the whole bv degrees, of their common primary 
language, but agreeing severally on new expressions 
fQr new ideas ^ that the branch of ^ afex was enlarged 
in manv scattered shoots over the North of Europe and 
Asia, diffusing themselves as far as the Western and 
Eastern seas, and at length in the infancy of navigation 
be%’ond them both; that they cultivated no liberal arts* 
and had no use of letters, but formed a variety of dialects 
25 "tlidr tribes Ttere variously rami£ed j that, stcoii^j^y the 
children of Ham, who founded in Iran itself the first mo¬ 
narchy of C/ialdtanSy invented letters, observed and 
named the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the 
hnoxVTi Indzait jtenod 4 * 32,000 years, or an hundred 
and twentv repetitions of the Saros; that they were dis¬ 
persed at various intervals and in vari.'us colonies over 
land- and ocean j that the tribes of Misr, Cush, and 
Ramuy (names remaining unchanged in Sanscrit, and 
highly revered by the Hindus) settled in Africk and 
India ; while some of them, having improved the art of 
Silling, passed from Egypty Ph<pnicey and Phrygioy into 
paly and Greece; whilst a swarm from the same hive 
moved by a northerly course into ScandinaviOy and 
another, by the head of the Oxus, and through the 
oasses of Imaus, into Cashgar and Eigkitr, KhatOy and 
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qualified to fpeak. I have been informed, 
that his Eflay on the Law of Bailments 

as far as the territories of Chin and Tancut^ 
where letters have been immemorially used and arts cul¬ 
tivated, nor is it unreasonable to believe, tliat some of 
them found their way from the Eastern isles into Mexico 
and Pertly where traces were discovered of rude litera¬ 
ture and mythology, analogous to those of Egypt and 
India; that, the old Chaldean empire being 

overthrown by Caygmers, other migrations took place ; 
especially into India^ while tlie rest of Shetn’s pro¬ 
geny, some of whom had before settled on the red 
seas, peopled the whole Arabian peninsula, pressing 
close on the nations of Syria and Phxmce; that, lastly^ 
from all the three families many adventurers were de¬ 
tached, who settled in distant isles or deserts, and moun¬ 
tainous regions ; that, on the whole, some colonies might 
liave migrated before the death of Noah, but that states 
and empires could scarcely have assumed a regular 
form till 1500 or 1600 years befoFe the Christian epoch; 
and that for the first thousand years of that period, we 
have no history unmixed with fable, except that of the 
turbulent and variable, but eminently distinguished na¬ 
tion, descended from 

The tenth discourse is appropriated to unfold the ])ar. 
ticular advantages to be derived from the concurrent 
researches of the society in Asia; and amongst the fore¬ 
most and most important which has been attainted, he 
justly notices the confirmation of the Mosaic accounts 
of the primitive world. 

Part of this discourse is quoted at length in the Me¬ 
moirs ; and to abstract it would add too much to the 
lengdi of this note: I shall only ob$er\'e,*that the disa 
course is worthy of the most attentive perusal. 
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was ftamped with the approbation of Lord 
Mansfield, and that his writings fliew, that 
he had thoroughly ftudied the principles of 
law as a fcience. Indeed it is impofllble to 

For a similar reason, and with the same recommenda¬ 
tion, I shall barely advert to the subject of the eleventh 
and last discourse, delivered bv Sir Jones before 

the society, on the 20tK of February, On the Phi¬ 

losophy of the Asiatics, quoting a part of the conclud- 
ing paragraph The subject of this discourse is m- 
exhaustible ; it has been my endeavour to say as much 
** on it as possible in the fewest words; and at the be- 
“ ginning of next year, I hope to close these general dis- 
Quisitions with topics measureless in extent,** Intliis 
general and concise abstract of the subjects discussed in 
tbese discourses, I beg it may be unders'ood, that I by 
no means pretend to have done justice either to the ar¬ 
gument or observations of Sir Wiliiam Jones; but it.may 
induce the reader to peruse the dissertations themselTes, 
which will amply repay the trouble of the task. 

Nor is the reader to conclude that th"se discourses 
contain all that Sir William Jones wrote on the sciences, 
arts, and literature of Asia. We have a dUsertation on 
Indian Chronology; another on the A ntiquity of the 
Indian Zodiack, in which he engages to support an opi¬ 
nion (which Montuda treats with supreme centempt,) 
that the Indian division of the Zodiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabs; another specificaJly on the 
i.itcrature of the Hindus; and one on the Musical 
Modes of the Hindus; besides many essays on curious 
and interesting subjects, for which I can only refer to.his 

works. 
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fuppofe, that Sir William Jones applied his 
talents to any fubje<a in vain. 

From the ftudy of law, which he culti¬ 
vated with enthufiafm, he was led to an ad¬ 
miration of the laws of his own country; 
in them he had explored the principles of 
the Britifii conftitution, which he confidered 
as the nobleft and molt perfe<5t that ever was 
formed: and in defence of it he would cheer- 
folly have rilked his property and life. In 
his tenth difcpurfe to the fociety, in 1793, 
little more than a year before his death, we 
trace the fame iehtiments on this fubjeff, 
which be adopted in youth. 

“ The prat^cal ufe of hiftory, in afford¬ 
ing particular examples of civil and military 
wifdom, has been greatly exaggerated; but 
principles of aiStion may certainly be colle 61 ed 
jirom it: and even the narrative of wars and 
revo^itions may ferve as a leilbn to nations, 
and im admonition to fovereigns. A defire, 
indeed, of knowing paft events, w’hile the 
fiiture cannotkbe known, (and a view of the 
prefent, gives often more pain than delight,) 
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fecms natural to the. human mind: and a 
happy propenfity would it be, if cvexy 
reader of hiftory would open his eyes to 
fome very important corollaries, which flow 
from the whole extent of it. He could not 
but remark the conftant eflfcft of defpotifin 
in benumbing and debafmg all thofe facul¬ 
ties which diftinguifli men from the herd 
graiies, and to that caufe he would im¬ 
pute the decided inferiority of moft Afiauc 
nations, ancient and modem, to thofe in 
Europe, who are bleft with happier govern¬ 
ments: he would fee the Arabs rifmg to 
glory, while they adhered to the free max¬ 
ims of their bold anceftors, and finking to 
mifery from the moment when thofe maxims 
were abandoned. On the other hand, he 
would obferve with regret, that fuch repub¬ 
lican governments as tend to promote virtue 
and happinefs, cannot in their nature be per¬ 
manent, but are generally fucceeded by oli¬ 
garchies, which no good man would wifh to 
be durable. He would then, like the king of 
Lydia, remember Solon, the wifeft, braveft, 
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and moft accompliflied of men, who alTerts 
in four nervous lines, that, ** as hail and fnow, 
which mar the labours of hufbandmen, 
“ proceed from elevated clouds, and, as the 
** deftrudtive thunderbolt follows the brilliant 
flaihy thus is a free Hate ruined by men 
**■ alted in power, and Iplendid in wealth, 
“ while the people, from grofr igorance, 
“ choofe rather to become the flaves of one 
** tyrant, that they may efcape from the do- 
** mination of many, than to preferve thenru 
“ felves from tyranny of any kind by their 
** union and their virtues/’ Since, therefore, 
no unmixed form of government could both 
preferve permanence and enjoy It 5 and fince 
changes even from the worft to the beft, are 
always attended with much temporary mili 
chief, he would fix on our Britifh conftitu- 
tion (I mean our public law, not the adhial 
ftate of things in any ^ven period), as the 
beft form ever eftablifhed, though we can 
only make diftant approaches to its theoreti¬ 
cal perfection. In thefc Indian territories, 
which Ptovidenpe has thrown into the arms 
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of Britain for their protedHon and wel^e 


the religion, manners, and laws of the na« 
tives preclude even the idea of pdliticsd free¬ 
dom; but their hiftories maj pofiibiy fug 
gefl hints for their profperity, while our 
country derives eflential benefit from the 
diligence of a placid and fubmiffive people, 
who multiply with fuch increafe, even after 
the ravages of famine, that, in one collec— 
torfhip out of twenty-four, and that by no 


■means 


ean 


Crifhna^nagur) 


by an a^iuai enumeration, a nuUion and 
three hundred thoufand native inhabitants; 
whence it Ihould feent, that m all India, 
there cannot now be fewer than thirty mil¬ 
lions of black Britifh fubje^ts,** 


This quotation will prove, that he was 
not tainted with the .wild theories of liccn* 
tioufnefr, mifcalled liberty, which have been 
propagated with unufual induftry fince the 
Revolution in France; and that whilft he 
was exerting himfelf to compile a code of 
laws, which fhould fecure die rights and pro- 
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petty of the natives of India (a labour to 
which he in fadl facrificed his life), he knew 
the abfurdity and impracticability of attempt¬ 
ing to introduce amongft them that political 
freedom which is the birth-right of Britons, 
but the growth of ages. Of the French Re¬ 
volution, in its commencement, he enter¬ 
tained a favourable opinion, and, in common 
with many wife and good men, who had not 
as yet difcovered the foul principle from 
which it Iprang, wiflied fuccefs to the ftrug- 
gles of that nation for the eftablifhment of a 
free conftitution; but he faw with unfpeak- 
able dii^it, the enormities which fprang out 
of the attempt, and betrayed the impurity of 
its origin. Things ill begun, llrengthen 
themfeives with ilL We may ealily con¬ 
ceive, and it is unneceflary to ftate, what the 
fendments of Sir AVilliam Jones would have 
been, if he had lived to this time. 

If the polidcal opinions of Sir William 
Jones, at any period, have been cenfured for 
extravagance; let it be remembered, that he 
adopted none, but fuch as he firmly believed 


Ufe-^V. II. 


U 




to arife out of the principles of the conftitu- 
tion of England j and as fuch he vras evet 


ready to avow and defend them* His at** 
tachment to liberty was ccrtrinly enthufiaftic, 
and he never fpeaks of tyranny or oppreffion, 
but in the language of deteftation: this fen- 
timent, the offspring of generous feelings, 
was invigorated by his early acquaintance 
with the republican writers of Greece and 
Rome, and with the . works of the moft cele* 
brated political writers of his own country; 
but the whole tenour of his life, converfation, 


and writings, proves to my conviction, that 
he would have abandoned any opinion, 
which could be demonftrated irreconcileable 
to the fpirit of the conftitution. 

With thefe principles, he ever refufed to 
cnlift under the banners of any party, which 
he denominated faCtion, and refitted the in¬ 
fluence of private friendfhips and attac hm ents, 
whenever they involved a competition with 
his regard to the conttitution of his country. 
Thefe fentiments may be traced in his cor- 
refpondence and publications, and they are 
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fqmctimes accompanied with expreflions of 
regret arifing from the Impoflibility of recon¬ 
ciling his political principles, to the bias of 
his inclinations towards individuals. 

The lateft political publication of Sir Wil- 
lliara Jones, is prior to the year 1783. The 
temper of the nation, foured by a long and 
unfuccefsful war. was difplayed during the 
three preceding* years, in the bittereft invec¬ 
tives and cenfures, both in and out of par¬ 
liament; and thofe who thought that the 
principles of the oonftitution had been in¬ 
vaded by the conduit of the Minifter, fup- 
ported by a Majority in the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, looked to a reformation In the repre- 
fentation of the country, as the only means 
of reftoring the balance of. the conftitution. 
The revolution which has fince deformed 
the political ftate of Europe, was not then 
foreleen, and the experience founded on the 
conjequences of the Ijpeculations which led to 
it, or have emerged from it, was to be ac¬ 
quired. In judging of the political opinions 
of 3 ir William Jones, and of the freedom 


u 2 



with which they were publifhed to the world, 
we £hould revert to the language and fpirit 
of the times when they were delivered- It 
may be further remarked, that fome political 
theories, which were held to be incontrovert¬ 
ible, have of late years been queftioned, and 
that the dodrines of Locke on Government, 
which it would once have been herefy to 
deny, no longer command that implicit acqui- 
cfcence, which they oOce almoft univerfally 


received. 

In the firft charge which Sir William Jones 
delivered to the grand Jury at Calcutta, he 
told them that he afpired to no popularity, 
and fought no praife but that which might be 
givetl to a ftria; and confeientious difeharge 
of duty, without prediledlion, or prejudice of 
any kind, and with a fixed xefolution to pro¬ 
nounce on all occafions what he conceived to 
be the law, than which no individual muft 


fuppofc himfclf wifer. His condua as a 
judge, was mod ftriaiy conformable to his 
profeflions: on the bench he was laborious, 
patient, and diferiminating^ his charges to 
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the grand jury, which do not exceed fix, ex¬ 
hibit a veneration for the laws of his coun¬ 
try; a juft and fpirited encomium on the 

trial by jury, as the greateft and moft inva¬ 
luable right derived from them to the fub- 


crimes 


mercy towards the offender; occafional elu- 
cidations of the law j and the ftrongeft feelings 
of human.ty and benevolence. By his know¬ 
ledge of the Sanfcrit and Arabic, he was emi¬ 
nently qualified to promote the adminiftra- 
lion of juftice in the Supreme Court, by de- 
te<fting mifreprefentations of the Hindu or 
Mohammedan laws, and by correcting im- 
pofitions in the form of adminiftering oaths 
to the followers of Brahma and Mohammed. 
If no other benefit had refulted from his 
ftudy of thefe languages, than the compila¬ 
tion of the digeft, and the tranilation of Menu 
and of two Mohammedan law-traCts, this 
application of his talents to promote objeCts 
of the firft importance to India and Europe, 
would have entitled him to the acknowledg¬ 
ments of both countries. Of his ftudies in 
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general it may be obferved, that the end 
which he had always in view, was pradHcal 
utility ; that knowledge was not accumulated 

ty him, as a fource of mere intellediual re- 

", 

creation, or to gratify an idle curiolity, or 
for the idler purpofe of oftentatioufly difplay- 
ing his acquifitions; to render himfelf ufeful 
to his country and ma nk ind, and to promote 
the profperity of both, were the primary and 
permanent motives of his indefatigable exer¬ 
tions in the purfuit of knowledge. 

The inflexible integrity with which he dif- 
charged the folemn duty of this .ftation, will 
long be remembered m Calcutta, both by 
Europeans and natives. So cautious was he 
tc guard the independence of his charader 
from any pollibility Qf violation or imputa¬ 
tion, that no folidtadon could prevail upon 
him, to ufe his perfonal influence with the 
members of adminiftraUon in India, to ad¬ 
vance the private interefts of friends whom 
he efteemed, and which he would have been 
happy to promote. He knew the dignity, 
and felt the importance, of his oflBce: and. 
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convinced that none could afford him more 
ample fcope for exerting his talents to the 
benefit of mankind, his ambition never ex¬ 
tended beyond it. No circumftance occa* 
fioned his death to be more lamented by the 
public, than the lofs of his abilities as judge, 
^j^bich they had had the experience of 


eleven years. 

When we confider the time required for 
the ftudy of the law as a profeflion, and that 
portion of it, which was devoted by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones to the difeharge of his duties as 
judge and magiftrite in India, it muft appear 
aftoniihmg, that he Ihould have found lei- 
fure for the acquifition of his numerous at¬ 
tainments in fcience and literature, and for 
completing the voluminous works which 
have been given to the public. On this fub- 
jed I lhall, I tnift, be excufed for ufing, as 
r may find convenient, my own language in 
a difcourle winch I addreffed to the Afiatic 
foaety a few days after his deceafe. 

There were in truth few fciences in which 
he had not .acquired confiderable proficiency; 






In moft, his knowledge was profound. The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him, nor had 
he negle«aed to render himfelf acquainted 
with the interefting difcoveries lately* made 
in themiftry; and I have heard him allert, 
that his admiration of the ftruaure of the 
human frame, induced him to attend for a 
feafon, to a courfe of anatomical leaures de¬ 
livered by his friend, the celebrated Himter. 
Of his ikill in mathematics I am fo far qua¬ 
lified to fpeak, that he frequently perufed and 
Chived the problems in the Pnncipia. 

His laft and favourite purfuit was the 


conftituted 


ftudy of botany. It 
pal amufement of his leifure hours. In the 

arrangement of Linnssus, he difcovered 
tern, truth, and fcience, which never failed 


to captivate and engage his attention; and 
from the proofs which he has exhibited of 
his progrefs in botany, we may conclude, if 
he had lived, that he would have extended 


the difcoveries in that fcience *. From two 


* Besides occasional botanical information, we hare in 
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of the eflays mentioned in the note, I fliall 
tranfcribe two Ihort extrads which mark his 
judgment and delicacy of feniiment. “ If 
c( ijotany could be delcribed by metaphors 
«* drawn from the fcience itfelf, we may juft- 
«* ly pronounce a minute acquaintance with 
“ plants^ their daJJeSf orders^ kinds, and 
fpecies, to be its flowers, which can only 
« produce fruit by an application of that 
“ knowledge to the purpofes of life, parti- 
** cularly to diet by which difeafes may be 
“ avoided, and to medicine by which they may 
** be remedied.” On the indelicacy of the 
Linnaean definitions, he obferves, “ Hence 
*< it is that no well-born and well-educated 
^ woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
^ with botany, as it is now explmned, though 
a more elegant and delightful ftudy, or one 

the works of Sir W iUiun Jones, vol. v. p. i, s little tract 
indtled, The Design of a Treatise mi the Plants of India, 
55-, A Catalogue of 420 Indian Plants, coaiprehend- 
ing their Sanscrit and as many of the Linnsean generic 
names, as could with any degree of psecision be ascer¬ 
tained ; and, p. 62, Botanical Observations mi seventy 
select Indian Plants, which last was a posthumous pub* 
lication. 



« more likely to affift and cmbellifla other 

“ female accomplifliments, could not pofUbly 
“ be recommended. 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluoius. 


to enquire by what arts or method he was 
enabled to attain this extraordinary degree of 
knowledge. The faculties of his nund, by 
nature vigorous, were improved by conftant 
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tice, had acquired a capacity of retaimng 
whatever had once been imprinted upon it. 


In his early years, he feems to have entered 
upon his career of ftudy with this maxim 
ftrongly imprefled upon his mind, that what¬ 
ever had been attained, was attainable by him, 
j^nd it has been remarked, that he never ne¬ 
glected nor overlooked any opportunity of 
Iptproving his intellectual faculties, or of ac— 

nuiring efteemed accomplifliments. ^ 

To an unextinguiflied ardour for univer- 
fal information, he joined a perfeverance in 
the purfuit of it, which fubdued all obftacles. 
His ftudies in India began with the dawn, 
and during the intermiffions of profeflional 




duties, were continued throughout the day: 
refledion and meditation ftrengthened and 
confirmed what induftry and inveftigation 


had accumulated. It was alfo a fixed prin¬ 
ciple with him, fi-om which he never volun¬ 
tarily deviated, not to be deterred by any dif¬ 
ficulties that were fiirmountable from profe- 


cuting to a fiiccefsful termination, what he 

had once deliberately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly 
to have enabled him to employ his talents fo 
much to his own and the public advantage, 
was the regular allotment of his time to par¬ 


ticular occupations, and a Icrupulous adher¬ 
ence to the diftribution which he had fixed; 
hence all his ftudies were purfued without in¬ 
terruption or confufion Nor can I omit 


^ It was a tavourite opinion of Sir William Jones^ 
tliat all men are bom with an equal capacity for improve- 
ment* The assertion (which I do not admit) will remind 
the reader of the modest declaration of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that if he had done the world any service, it was due to 
nothing but industry and patient thought. The follow¬ 
ing lines were sent to Sir ^^illiam by a friend, Thomas 


Law, Esq. in consequence of a conversation in which he 
Iiad maintained the opinion which I have imputed to him; 
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remarking the candour and complaiCencjr, 

?> 

with which he gave his attention to all 
perfons of whatever quality, talents, or edu- 
cadon ; he jufily concluded, that cuxious or 
important imformation might be guned even 


liis answer^ JiAjaxik was onforemeditatedl^ is a caii&nnati0a 
of it. 


Sir Waiiain* you attempt, in ^nan^ 
By deptik of reason to maint ain^ 


they, not ]^^atI^^e> arc to Islamc* 
Wliatc’er yon say> whatc’er yon write^ 
Proves your opponents in the right* 
genins shonld be ill«defin*d» 

I tfT ™ \x,your superior tnm^ 

Hence to your firiends *cis plainly shewn, 
You^re ignorant of yourself alone* 


Sir Wu-iaAM Jokes’s Answer: 


Ah! but too well, dear firiend. 




lOW 


My lancy weak, my reason slow. 

My memory by art in^irov*d. 

My mind by baseless trifles mov’d- 
Give me (thus high my pride I raise} 

The ploughman’s or the gardener’s prase. 
With patient and unceasing tml. 

To meliorate a stubborn soiL 
And say, (no higher nieed 1 ask} 

With zeal hast thou perfiarm’d thy task? 

which virtuous minds may boasts 

They best confer, who merit most. 
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from the illiterate, and, wherever it was to 
be obtained, he fought and feized it. 

The literary defigns which he ftill medi¬ 
tated^, leem to have been as ample as thole 
which he executed; and if it had pleafed 
Providence to extend the years of his exist¬ 
ence, he would in a great meafure have ex- 
balifted whatever was curious, important, 
mid siittainable, m the arts, Sciences, and hil— 
tories of India, Arabia, Perfia, China, and 
Tartary. His colledlions on thefe fubje£ls 
were extenfive, and his ardour and induftry 
we know were unlimited. It is to be hoped 
that the progreffive labour of the fociety will 
in part fupply, what he had fo extenlively 

planned*!*. 


♦ See Memoirs, p. 3. vol. ii. 

The following paper written by Sir William Jones, 
was found amongst his papers after his death, and may 
be considered as exhibiting his Oriental literary projects: 


DESIDERATA. 

INDIA. 

1 . 

The Ancient Geography of India, &c. ft^ni the Pu* 
ranas. 



3(>2 

Of his private and focial virtues it AIU re¬ 
mains to fpeak ; and I could with plcafure 
expatiate on the independence of his intc- 


V. 

A Booaical Description of Imiian Plants from the 
Coshas, Ac. 

3. 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language from Pinini, &c 

4 . 

A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language from thirty- 
two original Vocabul-ries and Nlrticri. 

5. 

On the Antient Music of the Indians. 

6 . 

On the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian 
Art of Mediciiie. 


On the Philosophy of the Ancient 

8 . 

A Translation of the Veda. 


o 

^ * 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Al¬ 


gebra. 



A Translation of the Puranas. 


11 . 

Translation of the Mahabharat and R^ayan. 

12 . 

On the Indian Theatre, &c. Ac. 


IS. 

On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, 
from the Puranas. 
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grity, his humaiuty and probity, as well as 
his benevolence, which every living creature 

participated* 


li. 

T!m History of India before tbe Mohammedan Con- 
auest. From the Sanscrit Cashmir Histories. 

ARABIA. 

15. 

The History of Arabia before Mohammed. 

16. 

A Translation of the Hamba. 

17. 

A Translation of Hariri. 

18. 

A Translation of the Facahat^ Khulafa. Of the 
C^hah. 

PERSIA. 


19. 

The History of Persia, firom Authorities in Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, Ancient and Modem. 

20 . 

The Five Poems of Nizami, translated in Prose. 

A Dictionary of pure Persian—Jehangiri* 

CHINA. 


21 . 

f 

Translatiqn of the'Shi-cing. 

22 . 

Th^ Text of Con*fu>tsa, verbaUy translated. 


TARTARY. 

23. 

A HistOTy of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Mo> 
guls and Othmans, from the Turkish and Persian. 
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Could the figure, (1 quote with plcafurc 


own 


birds, beafts, infers, reptiles, and fiih, be 
alcertaioed, either on the plan of Buffbn, or 
on that of Linnaeus* without giving pain to 
the obje^s of our examination, few ftudies 
would afford os more folid inftru^ion, or 
more exquifite delight; but I never could 
learn by what right, nor conceive with what 
feelings, a naturalift can occafion the milery 
of an innocent bird, and leave its young, 
perhaps, to perifii in a cold neft, becaufe it 
has gay plumage, and has never been accu¬ 
rately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the 
misfortune to be rare or beautiful: nor lhall 


I ever forget the couplet of Ferdaufi, for 
which Sadi, who cites it with applaufe, pours 
blelfings on his departed Ipirit: 


Ah! spare yon emmett rich in hoarded grain; 

He lives with pleasure^ and he dies with pain* 

This may be? only a confeflion of weaknels, 
and it certainly is not meant as a boaft of 
peculiar fenfibility; but whatever name may 
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be given to my opinion, it has fuch an efie^ 
on my conduil, that I never would fuffer 
the cociloy whofe wild native wood-notes an¬ 
nounce the approach of fpring, to be caught 
in my garden, for the fake of comparing it 
with Buffon’s defeription; though I have 
often examined the domeftic and engaging 
May ana, which “ bids us good morrow” at 
our windows, and expels, as its reward, 
little more than fecurity: even when a fine 
young manis or pangolin was brought to me, 
againft my wifh, from the mountains, I fo- 
licited his reftoration to his beloved rocks, 

becaufe I found it impoilible to preferve him 
in comfort at a diflance from them. 

I have noticed his cheerful and afliduous 
performance of his filial and fraternal duty: 
“ To the other virtues of Mr. Jones, (I 
quote the teftimony and words of profeflbr 
Bjomfhal, who vifited Oxford whilft Sir 
W illiam Jones refided there, obligingly com¬ 
municated to me by Dr. Ford of Mag. Hall,) 

“ I ought to add that of filial duty, which 

% 

“ he di^lays at all times in the moft exem- 

Xir«—V. II. 


X 



** plary manner. I am not Hagular in iBe 
** obfervadon here made. Every one ac- 


“ quainted vrith Mr. Jones, makes it likewife. 
“ I feel a pleafure in dwelling upon a charac- 
“ ter that does fuch high honour to human 
“ nature.** The unceafing regret of Lady 
Jones is a proof of his claim upon her con¬ 
jugal affections ; and I could dwell with rap¬ 
ture on the affability of lus converladon and 
manners, on his modeff, unafliiming deport¬ 
ment, nor can I refrain from remarking, 
that he was totally free from pedantry, as 
well as from that arrogance and felf-sufficien- 
cy, which fometimes accompany and di%racc 


the greateft abilities; his prefence was the 
delight of every fociety, which his converla- 
tion exhilarated and improved. 


His intercourfe with the Indian nadves of 
charader and abilities was extenfive; he li¬ 
berally rewarded thofe by whom he was 
ferved and afflfted, and his dependents were 
treated by him as friends. XJnder this deno- 

minadon, he has frequently mentioned in 

his works the name of Bahman, a native of 
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ye2d, and follower of the doftiines of Zoro- 
after, whom he retained in his pay, and 
whofe death he often adverted to with regret. 
Nor can I refill the impulfe which I feel to 
repeat an anecdote of what occurred after his 
demife; the pundits who were in the habit 
of attending him, when I law them at a pub-> 
lie durbar^ a few days after that melancholy 
event, could neither reflrain their tears for 
his lols, nor find terms to expreis their ad¬ 
miration at the wonderful progrefs which he 
had made, in the iciences which they pro- 
fefled*. 

* The following is a translation of a Sanscrit note 
written to Sir William Jones, by a venerable pundit, 
whom he employed in superintending the compilation 
of Hindu law. From my own communications with, 
the writer of the note, I can venture to assert, that his 
expressions of respect for Sir William Jones, although 
in the Oriental style, were most sincere. 

Trivedi Servoru Sarman, who depends on you alone 
for support, presents his humble duty, with a hundred 

benedictions. 

▼ERSES. 

you there are many like me; yet to me there is 
none like you, but yourself; there are numerous 

grt)VM of night flowers; yet the night flower sees 
nothing like the moon, but the numn. 


X 2 
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not exa 


ir "WUliani 

partiality 


{hip, we {hall all apply to him his own 

^ & 


that this nran 


- A ^ 

<« born.” I have borrowed the application 
of them from Dr. Parr: and who more com¬ 
petent can be found, to elfrmate the merit of 
the great fcholar whom he deems worthy of 

this eulogium ? 

In the pleafing office of delineating his 
virtues, my regret for his lo£s has been fuf» 

2. A hundred chiefs rule the world, but thou m an 
ocean, and they are mere wells i many lunnnaries are 
awake in the sky, but which of them can be com- 

pared to the Sun ? ^ 

Many words are needless to Inform those who know 

aU things. The law tract of ^tri, wiH be delivered by the 

of the footman, dispatched by your Excellence.— 

Prosperity attend you! , a 

I add a translation of two couplets in elegant Arabic, 

addressed by Maulavi Casim to Sir Waham Jon^. 
The writer was employed by hkn m con^ i»g 

hlohamxnedan law. _ 

Mayest thou remain with us perpetually, or y pre¬ 
sence is an ornament and a delight to the age - 

M.y «. «»• 9"-* ”7 “ ^ 

__ Kave no share in the vicissitu 


tune ! 
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pended, but will never be obliterated; and 
wbilft I cherilh with pride the rccolle<fUon 
thaf he honoured me with his efleem, I can* 
not ceafe to feel and lament that the voice, 
to which I liflened with rapture and im* 
provement, is heard no more. 

As far as happinefs may be conhdered de* 
pendent upon the attainment of our wifhes, 
he podefled it. At the period of his death, 
by a prudent attention to economy, which 
never encroached upon his liberality, he had 
acquired a competency, and was in a Htua* 
tion to enjoy dignity with independence. 
For this acquilition he was indebted to the 
exertion of his talents and abilities, of ener¬ 
gies well dire^ed, and ufefully applied to the 
benefit of his country and mankind. He 
had obtained a reputation which might gra¬ 
tify the higheft ambition: and as far as hu¬ 
man happinefs is alfo conne^cd with expect¬ 
ation, he had in profpe<5l a variety of em¬ 
ployments, the execution of which depended 
only on the continuance of his health and 
intelle^iial powers. 1 fhall not here enlarge 
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upon the common topic of the vanity of 
human wifhes, profpeas, and enjoyments, 
which my fubje<a naturally fuggefts; but if 
fg 2 td 0 r ihould not participate that admira<* 
tion which the, memory of Sir AVilliam, Jones 
gxcites in my mindj 1 muft lubmit to the 
mortification of having depreciated a charac¬ 
ter, which I had fondly hoped would be ef, 
feSuallv emblazoned by its own excellence, 
if I did but firaply recite the talents and vir- 
nies which confpircd to dignify and adorn it, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


^PhE f pllnw in g E|ntapb, evidently in- 


tiimfelf , viras 'Wiiiten by Sir AVil- 


liam Jones, a Ibort time only before bis de- 
jnife. It Splays fpme ftriking features: of 
bis diara&er; refignadon to tbe will of bis 
Greafeor, love and good*will to m a nk i n d, 
and is modeftly' filent upon bis intelleffua] 
attainments. 


AN EPITAPH. 


Here was depoated, 
die mortal part of a man^ 
wbo feared GOD, but not death; 

maintaifu^ independence, 
bnt sought not riches; 
who thought 

nniM» bdow him, hot the base and'unjost, 
none aboive hun, but the wise and rirtnoos; 

who loved 

his parentsi, kindred, hiendsi, country, 

with an ardour 
sdiich was the chief source of 
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all his pleasures and aU. his pains; 
and whO) having devoted 
his life to th^ service^ 

and to 

the improvement of lus inind^ 
resigned it calmly^ 
giving glory to his Creatiars 
wishing peace cm earthy 
and with 

good-win to all creature^ 
on the \Tw€nty^evaUK] day of {ApriT^ 
in the year of cnir blessed Redemnery 

Jne Thnfosand Seven Hundred fund 

The Court of DireAors of the £aft>In^ 
Company embraced an early opportunity of 
teftifying their reaped for the ment of Sir 
William Jones. By an unanimous vote of 
the Court, it was refolved, that a monument 
to Mft memory Ihould be ordered* for the 
purpoie of being ereded in St. Paul s Ca¬ 
thedral, with a fultable infcripdon, and that 
a ftatue of Sir William Jones {hould be^pre- 
pared at the expence of the Company, and 
fent to Bengal with dire^Bons for its being 

placed in a proper (Ituadon there. 

The pofthumous honours paid to his me¬ 
mory by a fociety of gendemen in Bengal, 
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who had. received their education at Oxford, 
were no lefs liberal than appropriate. They 
fubfcribed a fum to be given as a prize for 
the beft differtation on his character and 
jneritSj by any of the ftudents at that Uni— 
verfity j and the propolal* with the (andtion 
of the heads of the Univerfity, having been 
carried into execution, the premium was ad¬ 
judged to Mr, Henry Philpotts, A. M., Fel¬ 
low of Magdalen College. 

The expectations of my readers would be 
difappolnted, if I were not to mention the 
folicitude of Lady Jones, and the means 
adopted by her, for perpetuating the fame 
of a hulband, with whom (he had lived in 
the clofeft union of efteem and affedtion. 
Without dwelling upon the elegant monu¬ 
ment erected to his memory at her expenfe, 
in the anti-chamber of Univerfity College, 
Oxford, her regard for his reputation was 
more effectually evinced, by the publication 
of his works in an elegant edition of fix 
quarto yolu nes, in (triCt conformity to his 
opinion, that “ The beft monument that 


su 

** can be ere^ed to a man of literary »a 1 «%»!t^ 
" is a good edition of his works.** 

On the 27 th of January 1795 , Sir Wil- 
Uam Jones was unanimoufly eleded a cor- 
reiponding member of the Hiflorical Society 
of Mqffacbufetts. The ibciety had (bon the 
jnordhcation to learn, that, nine months be* 
fore the date of thw vote, the obje^ of their 
intended diftinction was no more* The fbl* 
lowing letter, notifying the relbludon of the 
ibciety, was addrefled, by the preiident of it, 
to Sir William Jones i 


§115^ SusioHy JFcbm Ty 1795* 

As prefident, and by the dire^on 
of the Maflachuletts Hiftorical Society, I 
have the honour to indole you a vote of that 
corporation, by which you arc de^ed a mem* 

ber of it. 

You have alfb by iliis conveyance a few 
publications, and a copy of our charter: by 
the latter ycAi will (ee, as well the legal date, 
as the deiign of our inftitution. We pofieis 
a large ^all in the centre of Bofton, where 
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vre dq)ofit thofe books, publications, and 
other.matters, which may have a tendency to 
fix and illuftrate the political, civil, and na¬ 
tural hiftory of this continent: and we have 
been very fuccefsful in our attempts to collet 

materials for that purpofe. 

Your cbara^l:er, and the attention which 
the world allows you to have paid to learn¬ 
ing of this kind, have induced us to purfue 
filch meafurcs as we hope will obtain your 

good wiflies, and friendly regard; and we 

■■ 

fliall have great pleafure in forwarding to you, 
from t f«ne to time, fuch other books and 
publications, as we may fuppofe to be ac-. 
ceptable to you. 

Any obfervations from you, or any mem¬ 
ber of the fociety, in which you prelide, il- 
luftrating thofe fafts which compofe the na¬ 
tural hiftory of Amenca, or of any othei: 
part of the world, will be received as va¬ 
luable marl^ of your attention. 

Aa the correipondence of literary and phi- 
lofophical focieties, eftabiilhed in difterent na¬ 
tions, is an intercourfe of true philantnropy• 


Sl6 

and lias a manifeft tendency to increafe that 
friendfhip, and to fupport that harmony in 
the great family of mankind^ on which the 
happinefs of the world fo much depends, it 
can never folicit your aid without fuccefs. 

I have the honour to be. 

With fentiments of the higheft refpeci. 
Your moft obedient, humble fervant^ 

J. Sullivan. 

It IS certainly to be greatly regretted, that 
Sir ’SVilham Jones did not live to tranllate 
the digeft of Hindu law, in the compilation 
of which he had beftowed fo much time and 
attention. It is however fatisfadiory to know, 
that his benevolent intentions in this labo¬ 
rious work have not been difappointed, and 
that Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, in the civil fer- 
vice of the Eafl-India Company at Bengal, 
from motives of public fpirit, and a laudable 
hope of difHnction, has completed a tranfla- 
tion of it, with an ability which does him 
the hieheft credit. This voluminous work 
WHS undertaketi siid executed by Mr- Cole— 
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biooke, under the preffurc of unintermltted 
official occupations, and is a proof of literaiy 

induflxy rarely exceeded. 

For the gratification of the reaoer’s curio- 

fity, I infert the (hort but charaileriftic tranl- 

lation of the Preface of the Hindu Compilers 

of the Digeft. 


PREFACE BY THE COMPILERS. 


Having laluted the Ruler of God^ the 
Lord of Beings, and the King of Dangers, 
I.ord of Divine Claffes, the Daughter of the 
King of Mountsdns, the venerable Sages, and 
the reverend Authors of Books, I, Jaga« 


nat’ha. Son of Budra, bj command of the 
Protedlors of the Land, compile this book, 
indtled. The Sea of controverfal Jf^aves^ per- 


fpicuous, difiiifive, with its illands and gems, 
pleafing to the princes and the learned. 

What b my intelleS, a crazy boat, com¬ 
pared with the facred code, that perilous 
ocean ? The favour of the Supreme Ruler b 
my foie refuge, in traverfing that ocean with 

tbb crazy yeffel. 
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'TBe Teamed Radhacanta GoneTprefada, d 
£rm. and ipotleTs mind, Ramamohana Ra<« 
manidhee OanaTyaina, and Gungadhara, a 
league of afliduous pupils, muft efifedt: the 
completion of this work, which lhall gratify 
the minds of princes:—of this 1 have un- 

queftioned certainty. 

Hmbarking on fhips, often do men un« 
daunted traTerfe the perilous deep, aided by 
long cables, and impelled by propitious gales. 


Having viewed the title of loans, and the 
reft as promulged by wife legiflators, in codes 
of laws, and as expounded by former intel¬ 
ligent authors; 

And having meditated their obfcure paf- 
fages with the leffons of venerable teachers, 
the whole is now delivered by me. 
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a- 

appendix. 


No. I. 

JONESnJS REVICZKIO, S. 

QUAM jucunda mllii fuit ilia femi^ 
hoia» qu& tecum de po^s Perficls, meis tuif- 
que delicti^ fum collocutus: inidum enim 
amimdae et dulciffimae Inter nos coniiietuduus 
aibitrabar fiufle. Quam fpem utriulqnc noftri 
importuna negoda fefellenmt. Ruri enim 
diudus quim Tdlem commorari, van* me 
cogunt occupadones. Tu Germaniam, ut 
au^vi, quam cidflim^ proficifci meditaris. 
Doleo itaque amicidam in ipfb flore quad 

m 

decidere. lllud tamen tanquam lenimen do- 

4 

Ions mei redat, nempe ut, d praefens te 
jinefeiUem alloqui non podim, liceat cert^ 
miidem per Uteras coUoqut, et cum fermonls 
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commumcatione, turn, conjun^ione ftudlo- 
rum^ perfrui. At cum de amicitia noftra 
loquar, ne, quaefo, vldear hoc tarn gravi 
nomine abuti. Permagno enim vinculo con- 
jungi folent ii qui iifdem utuntur lludiis, qui 
literas huraaiiiores cclunt, qui in iifdem curis 
ct cogitationibus evigilant. Studia eadem 
fequimur, eadem colimus et confe^tamur. 
Hoc tamen inter nos intereft. Nempe tu in 
literis Afiaticis es quam doctiilimus; ego 
verb ut in iis dofhis iim, nitor, contendo, 
elaboTO. In harum literarum amore non 
patiar ut me vincas, ita enim incredibiliter 
illis deleftor, nihil ut fupra poflit: equidem 
poeli Grxcorum jam inde a puera ita delec- 
tabar, ut nihil mihi Pindari carminibus ela- 
tiuS, nihil Anacreonte dulcius, nihil Sapphus, 
Archilochi, Alcaei, ac Simonidis aureis illis 
relliquiis politius aut nitidius effe videretur, 
A.t cum poefin Arabicam et Perficam de- 

guftarem, illico exarefcere 



No. 11. 

REVICZKI a Mons. JONES. 

Monsieur, 

Je fuis tr^8 fenfible a votre fouvenir ct 
aux compUments mt^res, dans vos lettres a 

Madame de Vauclufe; je puis dire que j’cn 
fuis un peu fier, me glorifiant, de ce qu’une 
entrevue d’an-quart d’heure m’a pu procurer 
j’jjonneur de votre ami tie. Je tacnerois 

(Jg la cultiver, li mon plan me pennettoit 
de faire tm plus long fejour dans ce pays-ci, 
ou du moins,' fi je pouvois vous rencontrer a 
Oxford, ou j e pwife de me rendre avant que 
je quitte I’Angleterre. J’apprens avec plmfir, 
que vous avez ete cnarge de donner au pub¬ 
lic, un Efliu fur la Profodie des Orienteaux; 
comme je fuis perfuade que vous vous ac- 
quitterez dignement de cette commiilion, et 
qu’un bon fucces couronnera votre cntreprife, 
je fuis charme d’avance, de Thumiliation que 
vous ferez efliiyer a tous nos Poetes Euro- 
peens, qui ne pourront pas s’empecher d*avoii 
honte de la pauvretc de leurs langues pro- 

UJt—S. II. Y 
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faiques, lorfqu’ils s’apperceveront, que les 
langues Orientales, independamment de la 
rime, que eft de leur invention, ont de ve- 
ritables quantites de fyllabcs auffi bien que 
les Grecs, avec une variete de pieds plus 
abondantes encore, et par confequent un vrai 
art metrique et profodique. Je prends la 
liberte de vous envoyer le cahier d’une de 
mes demieres tradu^lions de lialy dont je 
m’amufe quelquefois quand J’m du loifir. 
Vous qui connoiflez le genie de la langue 
Perfanne, trouverez Ians doute mon entre- 
prife temeraire, aufti ne cberche-je point a 
faire fentir la beaute de I’original dans ma 
verfion, irtais uniquement les penfees limples 
et fans omement, j’y joins auffi une para- 
phrafe en vers, m^s tres libre. En quoije 
me fuis le plus eloigne du texte, e’eft en fub- 
ftituant quelquefois au mignon une maitrefle, 
foit pour donner une lutifon aux vers, qui par 
la nature meme du Ghazel, n’en ont point; 
foit pour me conformer en cela au gout de 
nos pays; d autant plus que dans le premier 
vers, le Peiian lui meme parle de fa maitrefle. 


3^3 

Vous trouvorez auffi a cotp du texte Perlan, 
des expreffions analogues des.poetes Grecs 
ct iuivant que je m’en fouvicns lorf- 

que je lis Hafyz. J’efpere d’avoir I’hoa- 
neur de vous voir Ici avant mon depart, vous 


afliiTWt que je compte parmL les plus grands 
avantages que j’ai eu en Angleterre, I’hon- 


neur de 


connoiilance 


Je luis votre trds humble Serviteur, 

REVICZKI. 


No. III. 

REVICZKI a Mows. JONES. 

Londres, le de Femrierf 1*768. 


h^OKSIKITR, 

X.e jom m6me que j*ai exp6did la 
j’ai're^u votre lavante et obligeante 
letbre, que j*£U lu avec un plaifir infini, quoique 
j’autois ibuluute qu’elle fut un peu moins 
flatgnfe iur mon compte, et moins modefte 


fur le v6tre. Toutelbis je ne prends pas vos 
expxeffions a la lettre^ et malgre tout ce que 


voQs fuuffiez. dire, je vois clairement par 
votxe goih: jugement iur les paflages cites 


Y 2 
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dans votre lettre, que vous avez fait un grand 
chemin dans la litterature Orlentale. Je vous 
prie cependant, quelque grace pour le Grec 
et le Latin; car quoique je ne puille pas 
nier qu’il y a quelque genre de poelie, ou les 
Orienteaux et particuli^rement les Perfans 

i 

ont atteint un degr6 de perfe&ion et de fu<r 
periorite, je ne me ferois point de fcrupule, de 
renoncer plutot a la connoidance de ces 
trois langues qu^a la feule langue Grecque. 
Je fuis bien aife que votre ouvrage foit deja 
li avance, et que je puifie eJperer de la voir 
bientot rendu public, Je fer'^is fort embaralTe 
de vous donner quelque avis au fujet de votre 
livre, a caufe que je fuis actuellement depourvu 
de tout livre qui traite diredtement de cette 
raati^re, et que d’ailleurs, c’eft une mer a 
boire, que I’abondance et la vsui^te du metre 
Oriental, et quU eft impoflible d*en favour 
par cceur toutes les parties. Je ferois curieux 
de fa voir, fous quel chapitre vous avez range 
Le Kafide, genre de poefie tres en vogue par^ 
mi les Arabes, et cultive avec grand fucces, 
que repond plus qu’aucun autre a lelogie 
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Latiae» mais qui par fa conftruaion tlent 


au Ghazel, avec cette difference,que le Ghazel, 
fuivant les regies, ne devroit jam^s pafler 13 
diffiques ou belts; et que le Kafide n’eft 


borne a aucun nombre ; zdo. que les belts du 
Ghazel doivent par leur nature comprendre 
en eux-memes, et terminer tout le fens, pen¬ 


dant que ceux du K.atide ont du rapport entre 
eux, en continuant le meme fujet. Un exem- 
plc admirable de ce dernier eft celui fur la 
mort de Mahomet, celebre dans tout I’Orient, 
et connu par coeur a tous les gens de lettres. 


une allegorie cOntinucUe, mais admirable 
et tres pathctique, dont le commencement eft 
td, fi^e m’en fouviens: 


Pour ce qui regarde vos doutes fur la preten- 

due allegorie de Hafyz, il y auroit beaucoup 

/ 

a dire, car il femble que le refpedt et la vene¬ 
ration que les Mahometans portent a la me- 
moire de ce grand genie, eft la veritable cauie 
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de leur myfterieufe interpretation, voulant 
parlajuftifier la conduite du poete en nous 


le donnant pour un homme irreproc 
auffi bien dans fes moeurs que dans fes 




La plus grande partie de fes conunentateurs, 
comme Shemy, Surury, et les autres, s’eyer- 
tuent d’expliquer dans un fens myftiquc les 
vers qui roulent fxjr le vin, les gar^ons, les 
plaifirs, et le mepris de la religion, comme 
indigne d’un bon Mufulman; mais le plus 
habile de ces interpretes, le (avant Sudi, n’a 
pas voulu fuivre cette methode, difant, que 
quelque raifbn que puiflent avoir les autres 
commentateurs, ians combattre leur bonnes 
intentions, il le contentera d’expliquer le 
texte litteralement. II ne fera pas peut-etre 


mal-a-propos, de marquer ici une anecdote, 
que j’ai lu quelque part touchant Hafyz j cc 
CTand homme etant mort, quelqqes-uns des 


Ulemas 


libertlnag' 


mais en fin apres bien de conteftations, il en 


font venu au Tefal^ c’eft-a-dire a la pratique, 
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d’ouvrir fon Divan au hazard, moyenant unc 
aiguille; Ic premier vers qui s’ofl 5 it a leur 

vue fut le fuivant: 

JJ/r* '?/' 

Ce paflage ayant ete pris pour une decifion 

du ciel, les Ulemas furcnt bientdt d’accord, 

et on le fit entcrrer dans Tendroit meme du 

Mufella, devenu celebre par fes vers. SI je 

ne me trompe pas, cette circonftance fe trouvc 

dans Katib celebi. Quant a moi, tout autant 

que je fuis porte a croire que Hafyz en par- 

lant de vin et de Tamour n’entend point 

fineflc en cela, de meme je dois avouer que 

je ne trouve point des obfcenitds en lui, ni 

des expreffions {ales et grolfieres comme cela 

arrive afiez fouvent a Sadi. Je ne puis 

m’empecher non plus de le regarder comme 

un efprit fort, et je pourrois citer cent ex- 

emples, pour montrer qu’il fe moque du pro- 

phete et de 1*Alcoran comme quand il dit: 

>• 1 ^ ‘^1 ^ o ' 

\j\ ^ ^ ^ 

## 4 # 
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Pour les poetes Turcs, j’avoue que je ne les 
lis pas avec le meme plaifir, quuique je con- 
vienne qu’il y’en a quelques-uns qni ont du 
merite j le plus agreable, a mon avis, eft Ruhi 
Bagdady dont il y a des fatyres adiiiirables. 
Je ne fais pas s’il eft de votre connoiil'ance. 
Mais la piupart des Turcs ne font que des 
copiftes ou tradu£teurs des Perians, et fouvent 
deftitues de gout et d’harmonie. 

Je ne puis pas deviner la raifon qui vous 
fait trouver, Monfieur, un fens impudique 

dans ce beau vers de Mefihi: 

* 



dont le fimple fens eft: “ Mon dieu, ne m’en- 
voyez pas au tombeau fans que j’aye aupa- 
ravant einbrafle mon ami, a moins que vous 
ne faffiez confifter Tobfcenite dans ramitie 
d*un garcon, qui eft fetemel .fujet de toutes 
les poefies Orientales aufli bien que Grecques 
et quelquefois Latines. Je vous envoye la 
plus fraiche de mes tradu^ftionSj en vous pnant 
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rcQvoycr vous cn icrcz l&Sy 

car je n*en ai point de copies. Je fuis, avec 
la plus parf^te eftime et veneration, 

Votre trcs humble ferviteur, 

REVICZKI. 


No. IV. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

lAfndiniy JHartii die 7 , 1768 . 

Dicamne me literis tuis deleftatum, 
an eniditum? Prorfus animi pendeo, tu in 
£teris omne pun^tum tulifle videris, hoc 
aniun reprehepdendum exiftimo, quod con- 
cifione peccent, etli tu proUxitatis notam in- 
currere yerearis. Quod millam ad te duarum 
odarum yerfionem intemperanti laude efieras, 
qubdve meas effe aliquid putaris nugas, id pure 
puta humanitatis ac comitads tusc indicium 
eflfe fu^icor; quod autem in fphalmata mea 
bemgnus animadyerteris, ferib habeo gratiam, 
lid vice yerla, quod tarn parcus fueris in cai^ 
tiganda errorum meorum fylva, indulgentiae 
tu® adfciibo. Itaque ctfi fummopere caven- 
dum mihi lit, ne^ dum culpam removere ftu- 
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deo, gradam, quam profiteor, imminuere ▼!- 
dear; non poflum tameu apud animum meum 
impetrare, ut omni penitus apologia fuper- 
fedeam. Quare non incongruum puto mo> 
nere, me nullo, five oftentationis, five glorias 
ibidio, ad verfus fcribendos animum appulifle, 
quos jam olim in fcholas limine valere ju£ros, 
non ante hos tres menfes, otio me ad id pellU 
ciente, refumfi; non alia, fuianriwireats, radone, 
quam quod, Latine reddids 50 circiter odis 
mercurialis noftri Hafyu; 

• — cnjus amor tantum mihi crescit in hora% 
Quantum vere noyo viridis se subjicit alnus: 

in ipib progredu operis tarn immanem ob« 

fervavi metaphrafis meas a prototype difibrmi- 

* 

tatem, ut me laboris faftidium ceperit. Nam 

etfi praeter illam inficetam, fed religiofam 

verfionem, quam fingulis diiiicliis lublcriptam 

vides, aliam liberiorem et terfiorem, Latina 
aeque ac Gallica lingua, prae manibus ha- 

beam ; tamen non eft minus diferepans a 
textu, quam^L L yjy j^yjj Hoc eft, 


Historia aurifabri et storeamm textoris. 


Hahz. 
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Accedlt, quod fepiffime ad exprimenduin 
unius monofyllabi fenfum, fefquipedali para- 

phr^ fit utendum. Proinde non abs re fu- 

* ^ 

tiinim judicavi, ligata nonnunquam orationc 


textum Perficum semiilari ; cujus tamen qua- 
licunque fiicceflui illud femper obftabit, quod 
in Ghazeid, nulla fit verfuum cohsEfio et 

ciijiis defectum Latina poefis nulla 
Tatione admittit. Sed de his afiatim. 


Libram de poefi Hebraeorum quern com- 
mendas, epiicopi Oxonienfis, quemve tibi pro 
exemplari propofuifti, legi jam alias^ et qui- 
dem magna cum voluptate, quamvis in pr$- 
lentiarum parum ex illo memoriae mes in- 
baereat; hoc unum recorder, quod dic^one 
xqud ac methodo fit praeditus admirabilL 
Flores Grasci et Orientales epiftolae tuae in- 
terlperfi, oppidb me deledaverunt, et obfervo 
tuum in eorum delet^u judicium. Propofitum 
autem Orientem vifendi, laudo quidem, fed 
praevie fuadeo ut lingus feu Turcica feu vul¬ 
garis Arabicae ufum tibi familiarem reddas, fi 
profedum et voluptatem ex itinerc illo con- 







fequi eft animus, quandoquidem non alid la- 
done Mahometanos aftari conceditur. 

Quod de fervili Turcanim imitadone dixi, 
non de onml imitadone di<ftum yoIo. Scio 
enim multos imitando archetypum fuperaile, 
uti hoc, Georgica Virgilii, et Hefiodi xal 

teftantur. Nec ipfe Hafyz negaverit 
nonnuUa fe ab aliis mutuatum, utpote quern 
non puduerit fubindd integros veiftis tran> 
fcribere: ftcut ille eft in ipfo fronds opere: 
quern, mutato tantum hemiftichiorum oidine, 
lezido filio furripuit, apud quern ita le^tur; 


y^l* , ui^ ;ji yAIii yj I m 

ut wthil dicam de integrd fere ghazeli alio in 
loco, &c. &C. Offendor enimverb infuUa 
illi et pene continua poetarum Turcarum 
imitadone, de quibus non inepte quis di<ftum 

putet, 

O ImitatOFes, servum pecus! 


Ut Horatius nofter, &c. 

Quaeris quid fentiam de aliis Perfarum 


Hafyz 


cenfeam ? 
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tnui 


paginam infpicere, quin fe in exftafm 
entiat? Inamo fdie te volo, mihi pri- 
fitmiilnm additum fiiiflc ad Orientales 


literas perdifcendas hdc Sadii ftrophd, quam 
fortiuto didafcalus meus ConftandnopoU rc- 
citavit et interpretatus eft: 



Sed quis non indignetur lepidiffimum ftrip* 
torem, a tarn illepido metaphrafte* quam fuit 


med (ententla Gentius, Latinitate donatum. 
Non diffiteor lamen magis me mulceri lec* 
tlone Hafyzi, e6 quod in illo verba iententlofa 
hilaritate mixta deprchendam. Q^d Jiamium 
MfinWi etfi aiius opere deftituar, memor ta- 
men eorum quse Conftantinopoli degens alU 


9 

, non vereor £cere poetarum to- 
tius Perftae efte felicUfimum. £t quidem ju- 
dicio Sudij, Hafyz in compluribus divani fui 
Ki^is five qucm vulgiis rbyth« 
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mum Tocat, eft mcompaial^by ud in IHciIb s 


• r 


; I &C.; in aliis mrfum litcris eft 


remiinor; in nonnuUis demque pland lan- 
guet, quando Jiamii per onmes alphabed lite* 


las eadem felicitate decunit 


Ohazidam 


} A non verd Latino carmine ob 

veriiium incohaeiendam ; led ft pr ola i c am ver- 
iioneni et notas delideras» lubens oblequan 
Interea mitto hunc noviflimum, non partum 
adhuc, fed embrionem. Vale. Lon^ni, 

7 Mardi. 

P. S. Verfus tuos Arabicos miior m^en- 
cle, non tantbm probo; led in hoc non suifim 
te aemulari. 


No. V. 

% ' 

REVIGZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Jjtmiinii 17 Minfih 17C& 

Oppidb lecreatiis liun literb tiu^ 
praempU^ verb multiplim tud Terfione, 

V 

tadone, compolitionc. QjMTum afgumento 
cbnb einneis. te non tantum 


exemplaria Graeca 


Noctarna versbse mann. venSsse duunSj^ 
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fed otDneni propcmoduni Hcllenici fermonis 

ffi'/o'TJjT'flc "MU ailecutuin efle* lVIult35 

lunt veneres in oda tua ad Venerem, et ple- 

nus laudis conatus in adsccjiiando divino ex— 

emplari. Sed quis poflit fibi a luftu tempe- 

rare, cum obfervavent, non tantum nos jac- 

turam pati lepidiffimi operis, Ted quod illae 

etiam perpaucse reliquiic quae fuperfunt, adeb 

fint mutilatse & depravatae ? Nam etfi lubens 

concedam, textum odae, quern tu eligifti, five 

ilium etiam Dionys. edit. Upton., praeferen- 

dum efle Stephaniano, aut cujufcunque eft ilia 

(ft diis placet) emendatio, quod in tuo ex-* 

emplari major habeatur diale<fti ratio, ac plures 
inftnt yyijc-KWTjT©* yjtpaxinpes • tamcn negari non 

poteft complures vel in eo reperiri hiatus, et 

menda, quae nulla fatis explicatione aut fenfus 

detorftone celari poftunt. Quamvis autem 

credibile ftt, .£oliam puellam fuo particulari 

idiomate locutam, cujus leges aetate noftrl non 

fatis pei:lpe<ftae ftnt: quis tamen putet ..^olicam 

diale&um metro et profodis oppofttam, ut 

nihil dicam de fenfu ipfo in aliquot locis cor> 

ruptd I 
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yjpOTns omnino eft yerfio ilia tua 


Confimilis idea eft ia illo Hafya 


difticho: 




i 




Id eft, ut oris tui afpe£ta frui poffit, aoima 
mea tota in labiis meis haeret. Jube ergo 
quod vis f nam a tuo nutu pendct. 


utrum 


»»yi«»nR me manimem 


Ooflatuof ^dfniis 


verfii: 


prorfus 




onCoAXEiK 


Quod polUcitus fum, mitto lihi ghazdam. 


^ina 


etiam 


aHquam in vecfii; 


alio te^ipore expoliendam. Veil 


autem 


utrum 


Hafyzi verfionem, fw typis editam. 




idiomate 


Euxop»> 
as adlm£ 


poets hujus interpretationem tentavit, p 
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primam gbazelam, quse nupemme iterum in 
analedtis profelToris Hyde in publicum eft 
emlfta. 

Oblecro te iofuper, ut indicare mihi velis, 
ubi loconim invenire valeam librum primum 
Uiadis Homeri cum analyft et notis in ufum 
fcholarum, in Anglia typis vulgatum, quern 
amicus meus pro filio comparandum flagitat. 
Gazela, cujus Jhabi beit laudas, profedo ic* 

pida eft; cujus prinu diftichii folummodo re¬ 
corder : 

Quamvis farcinas meas colligere incepe- 

rim, ac libros meos In cyftam condiderim; 

tamen fi animo tuo arridet, aut fi ad propo- 

fttum tuum facit, ghazelam hanc^ prius quam 

proficifear, vertendam aftumam. Tu proinde 
jube, ae vale. 


No. VI. 


REVICZKIXJS JONESIO, S. 

ito tardius refpondeam ami* 

cilliniis tuis hteris, nova et plan^ peregrina 
civitatis hujus facies in causa eft. Nec puto 
vitio mihi vertas, quod advenam me, peculia- 
ris genti huic, et invifa aliw, confuetudo, 



paulo longius detinueritj fateor enim me 


lam 


cemi compenfle. Initio quidem novitate ju— 
cundum vifum, fed fensi 


turbarum 


grefla res eft, ut prope pertsfus fim fpedaculi. 


domi 


manere fatius ducens, occafionem na<ftus ftim 
literam banc exarandi. Gratulor nuhi im- 
nrimifs ouod miflam ad te carminis Perfici 


verfionem indulgenter receperis, quod m? ex 
eo idoneura judicareris totius divani meta- 
phraften. Sed quamvis conceptam de roe 
opinionem glori2e mihi ducam, non vereor 
tamen adhortationem tuam taxare inclementue^ 


Quis enim, nifi cut robur et as triplex arcum 
pe^u s eft, aggrediatur fe scent arum ghazelarum. 
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prosa et carixiine, verfioncin ? Xalis conatus 
non folum complnres annos requifit, fed et 
mentem ab omni alio ftudio vacuam; quas 
non eft mea conditio, cum ego difciplinas 
iftas non nift per tranfennam traflare con- 
ftieverim. Nihilominus, quid quod abfolvert 
potero, aliquando in lucem edere conftitui 
Clavis Homeii non eft expers, qui a me li- 
bnim primum Iliadis cum vocum analyfi pof- 
tulavit; fed commodius putat pueris ufuve¬ 
nire opus hoc, quia in illo notse textui funt 
fubjeflae; quod in clavi dedderatur. Si tamen 
ad manus eft tibi clavis Homeri, quaeib in- 
Ipicias primam' ej us paginam; etenim d bene 
memini, catalogus quidam operi prxdxus eft, 
qm libri hujus et typographi dmul notitiam 
continet. Quamvis me humanitas tua at 
Omni ulteriori opere abfolverit, mitto tamen 
odam illam quam in penuldma tua epiftol^ 
dedderafti, eb quod rem tibi gratam fore ar- 


bitror. Eft aute 


mediusddius. 


non ex 


facillimis una, turn fenfu, turn vcl maxime 
metaphrad, ob linguae exoticae continuum 
idioma nulla fatis peripbrad exprimendum. 


z 2 
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quid de ling^use Hebraeae et ArabicjE 
proprietate ieutiam, deque illis commuai 
ft.Eia.y(^9yi<ru.'M futuii, pro praEteiito ; relpondeo : 
quod etfi perrarb bebraizare Toleam, aut, ut 
veiiiis dicam, lacram ling^am in veneratxone 
potius quam deliciis, habeam; quod praeter 
unuxn Veteris Teftamenti codicem, et non-- 
nuUa de eo Rabinorum fomnia, nihil le^i 
dignum aSerat; hoc tamen ex qualicunque 
illius leSione retineo, quod utriulque inter 
granunaticen liimma lit affinitas, qubdve pau- 
citas temporum et modorum in Arabica, liib- 


ftitutionis eorundem mutuas occallo eft; id- 
que lingu£ Hebrasae eodem morbo laboranti 
neceflario convenire putem ; quamvis hoc in 
lingu^ Graeca, maxima temporum et mo¬ 
dorum varietate gaudente, latis obvium 
ut cum infinitivum pro imperativo ufurpant. 


Quod autem ad vocum quantitates attinet, 
aliter fentio. Puto enim elle Arabum artem 

* i 

metricam longe recentioris inventionis, utpote 
quae paulo ante Muhammedi tempora for- 
mam accepifle perliibetur, nullo veftigio an- 
tiquioris pocleds. Cujus li eadem eflet ratio 
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apud Hebraeos, quod quidem motionum con- 
fimilis ufus fuadere videtur; quidni hucufque 
fine ulla di£5cultate Hebraeorum profodiam 
per analogiam aflecuti fuiffemus ? 

Ghazela ilia, quam. in mifcellaneo quo- 
dam opere fine authoric nomine legifle te 
fcribis, fi quidem corresfte fcripta eflet, certus 
fum, quod nihil meo adminiculo eguifles. 
Nunc autem prout eiroribus fcatet, CEdipus 
(im, fi expediajn. Quis enim ignorat in lin- 


guis 


maximis 


an Tam dare? Quid fi accedat literarum ip- 
farum omilfio aut commutatio? Hinc qui- 
cunque leftioni auiloris alicujus operam dat, 
mea quidem fententia, duplici exemplari in- 
flruAus fit oportet, ut cum impoffibile pene 
fit mendonim expertes libros manufcriptos 
reperire, unus alterius ope conigatur, Et 
haec eft mea methodus* 

Refiduum eft, ut pro Italico fonetto mihi 
communicato, gratias referam, er laudes quas 
par eft conferam, epiftolamque concludam. 
Vale. Loadinij die aq** Mattii, 1768 , 




No. VII. 


JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Nse tu percomem perque benevolum 
te prsebuifti! ut qui inter urbanas occupationes, 
inter civium feditioforum ftrepitum, inter 
eomitia ad fenatores eligendos comparata, oc- 
cafionem tamen captaveris, cum ad me ami- 
ciffime, ut foies, fcribendi, turn carmen Per- 
ficum mittendi, idque pulcherrimum, et abs 
te Latine converfum. Eft mebercule Hafez 


nofter, ambrofia alendus poeta; et quotidie 
gratior mibi jucundiorque videtur ejus ve- 
nuftas ac pulchiitudo. Integra illius opera 


vertendi 


dum coepifti, praecipua difficultas erit vetfio 
poetica, fed hsc facilior evadet, quam opi- 


penr.ultae 


noftris 


elatiftimas 


iffapspisxiyi'jysvfuyth vcl ob dilHcba He minimo 
quidem nexu inter fe cohaerentia, Latinis 
verfibus non conyertes j ideoque aliquantulum 


levabitur Herculeus alioquin labor. 
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Dmichon illiid /f moram ’mlhi 

injeciile memini, et cum tuo rogatu adveriaria 
mea iafpicerem, ita inficeta mihi viia ex illius 
diiUchi iaterpretatione, ut mih i plane quadraii 
putarem fervuli Terentiani verba, 

Davus sum, non CEdipus; 

tibi autem illud Sophocleum, 

*0 tean xXorog Otfirsf xaXafuref 

Qtpote qui ex illo oblcuro et quafi ijphingeo 
carmine, fignificadonem, fi non perfedam, 
iatis tamen luculentam, elicere potueris, Ulud 
dico cujus inidum: 

Homen analyiin, in bibliothec^ noftrl re- 

perire non pond. Sed amicum habeo Oxonii, 

qid librum, de quo percontaris, poffidet. Ad 

ilium fcripfi pridie Kalend. April., et rogavi 

ut me quam cidilim^ cerdorem faceret, quis 

fiierit libri illius audor, quo loco liber 
fuerit exculiis. 


Ell fane 
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Nlfi eflem amaotiffimus ventatis, *t ab 
omni fimulatione averfiffimus, dolerem het- 
cule, et affi ferrem, te uibem noftram tur- 

bulentiffimis his temporibus vexaum intuen, 
et illam Anglorum undequaque percelebratam 
libertatem in effraenam licendam 
immanitatem) mutatam videre. 
refpublica noftra prope ^vinitus mitio con- 
ftituta* ufque adeo nt nulla unquam vei Gxse 
cx ml Romanx civitatis conftitutio foerit 
perfeaioi; imo, nec Plato nee Ariftoteles, 
nec legumlatonim uUus, meliorem civlta.9 
formam cogitatione comprehendere potuit; 
tam fuavi enim concentn et quaf. harmom« 

^ M .L. ■ W 


pervulgatae 


unaoi fpecie 


Ariftoxc 


„i tibiam, nec Timothei fides modnlanotes 
foiffe putem. Per enim eft difficUe eWitatem 
eonftituere, in qud nec regis d.gnttas opu- 
roatlim auaoritate, nec procerum poteftat 


libertas 


et majeftas. minuetur. Sic tamen rn hacm- 

m aim fe res habuH; et etUm nunc habere , 
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ii nonnulli homines fraenis in plelSe quam 
calcaribus uti maluiflent. Ideoquemihi tem- 
perare nequeOj (juin vehementer improbem 
ilium Wilkenfium fortem quidem et ingenio- 
fum vinim, fed turbulentum civem, et fc- 
ditionis quail facem atque incendium. Sed 
m iiltn magis patriciorum quorundam inte- 
gritatem ac fidem reqairo, qui ilium primo 
fuftentabant ac tuebantur, deinde deferucrunt 
turpiter ac prodiderunt. Si cupis legum 
noilrarum et confuetudinum pleniorem ha¬ 
bere notidam^ p'erlegas velim Smithi librum 
de republica Aaglorum, et Fortefcuei dia- 
logum de laudibus legum Anglia:. Primum 
Latine, nec inelegant^, fcripfit Thomas 
Snuthus, legatus olim noller in Gallia fub 
regno Elizabeths ; alter, libellus eft, de quo 
dici poteft id quod de fluvio Teleboa fcriplit 

Xenophon, Mryas fur s, teoMd* ie. Auctor fuit 

Anglis cancellarius fub rege Henrico fexto, 
ct ob turbulenta tempora, cum alumno fuo 
principe Edvvardo, in Galliam fugi(; ubi, 
ciim eftet fumma fene^ute, aureolum huuc 
dialogum contexuit. Geite leges noftrs, ut 
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in ilio libro vidcbis, perfaplcntcr funt eom- 
pofitse, ut ait Pindarus, 


0 matrtun 
re icai oAavarcuv, 
Ovr^; & Jij fitaiwg 

Tj foxoioraror, we^ara 
Xei^i. 


Et reliqua, quae otat in Gorg^a Plato. 

jTqujdein civitatcm noftram infjpicicnSr vi» 
dcor quodammodo ludum Scaccbicum (quo 
ludo uterque noftri valde deledamur) intueii. 



n ^mm habemuSy cujus ^g^itatem 
firenue defendimusj fed cujus poteftas pcr- 
iH^evem habet terminatwnenu Equites, la- 


ittaru 


quan> 


dam habei 
ininiftrant 


negotia 


peditibuS) 


feu populo, qui fi arde inter fe cohaereant, 
pr^fto eft viaoria j fi diftrabantur et diflipen- 
tur, pent utique exercitus. Haec autem onr- 
nia, ut in ludo Scaccbico, certis legibus diri- 
guntur. Denique, cum mdpfum confidcro, 
videor m'^bi ftmilis effe cujufdam, qui duobus 
luforibus affidens, ludum ftudiole coniem- 
platur vifcndi folbm cauft, et dekaatioms. 
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Qaod fi unquam mihi capeffere rempublicam 
coadngat, nec plaufus mehercule quzTam 
nec lucnim, fed c6 tendam, et ad eum exitum 
properabo, ut incolumis fenretur pulchenimc 
conitituta civitas. 

Sed, neicio quomodo. etfi brevis efie in- 
stitui, loquax fio. Ad alia igitur deciinaboL 

Lriteras tuas proximas non line dmore aliquo 

legi: Quid autem dmui ? Nempe tui ex hac 

* 

ini i i l d dilceilus nuntiadonem. Cum autem 
nihil de eo locutus iis, et cum municipii 
noftri negoda ad exitum quemdam perdu- 
cantur; cum denique incertos eSe iciam re¬ 
rum humananim eventus, et nelciam fi bang 
occafionem amifero, an te pollhac videro* 
ftatui X«ondiuum venire; et fjpero propedie 
te, vel bfonis vel VTII Iduum, me viTurum. 
Cura ut valcas* 

No. VIII. 

JONESIUS REVICZKJO, S. 

Hinas abs te accept liteias buma* 

quibus bene- 
volendam in me tuam, et ingcnii tui lumina. 
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facile perfpexi. Utrifque nunc iimul re- 
fpondeo. 

Confilium meum de libro Inlucem proferen- 


do< abs te probarii ut debui, gaudebarn ei laeta- 
bar, (ut inquit in tragoedia Hedor,) a te laudato 
viro laudari. Sed cum duo ilia prope divini 


poet2E carmina legerem, incredibilem animo 
cepi voluptatem. Sunt valde bella, et inter- 
pretatione tua, tanquam luce aliqua illuminari 
Tidentur. Praeterea verfibus ea imitatus es. 


fane elegantibuSj quos verlus, li cum opere 
meo edi concedas, pergratum feccris dm 
mibi, turn leftoribus; qui gaudebunt, opinor, 
poeiam Perlicum audire Latine loquentem. 


thefauris 




qu^ 


Quod autem fcribis, “ Hos verfus com iis 

le^'endis fueris defeCTus, mihi reddas velim, 

& 

perinde eft ac fi dicas, “ Nunquaro reddas; 
neque enim fieri poteft, ut iis legendis fatiari 

uUo modo poffim. 



No. IX. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

JJat. puta Nca. 1T£S. 

Tametfi vereor ne ante ex Anglia 
decefleris quam hz ad te literulie afieni pote- 
rint, nequeo tamen mihi temperare, quo mi¬ 
nus eas icrlbam. 

Literas tuas perhumanas accepi; et ci^ 
eas, turn venuituin Hafizi carmen magna 
cum dele&adone perlegi, et quail devoravi. 

Sed quid opus eft verbis ? Forian hzc qus 
nunc fcribo, ad te non pervenient. Proicdc 
etiam atque edam te rogo atque obteftor, ut 
qu^cunque in regione iter feceris/ mei memor 
(is, et quam fkpiffime, quam pr^um, quam 
longiilimas ad me literas mittas: et dbi per- 
fuade, nUiil mihi jucundius unquam vel fbille, 
vcl fore, amicida tuS. Vale! 

Die £.iiBa^ Oxonii. 

No. X. 

Ty nfuurarw FTAlEAMn ’lONESin »» 

ere ^ wiaxaat« 

«s ^o» oKir toto jeoi?*, fc? &s 

mMm. cyoScc rifg rjp tnranas BcreXeicva, s usr nt 
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ex diCoLvitt h^^ievau ftfi ng; mpysme; 

lutpaXaiOL, ^a^aXaS^ fj^ s^Byccyrftraf xoi s&ifaj Tct xoXAijra 
A^voia^ trjoflrayoFv (nra}a*Jy EuSoxf/x-Off^ xsu vtarx 

rf^iroy tnu-«'£^E>o^ ira-f im^ia tsratf* ofuy* Ta ftp 

•j-Otf'oyi^x XXI T^iaurTx tij ax ctv jSXeX'anr, xoi Eiyc er 

rx tffpayftrXra eiij, ns ax av a^i^ra^^au OfiotSy Tf 
SiKcua eSeXY^TSiB | xxf S^ BnsrBX?iia troi x^ctitcf a ftix 

AiXj dg PsX^iLsyos avTaTooiiovcu EyefyETj?, aX>^ 
ueXXB^fS ^i?acLs sXXiSit, xx* |xxXi 5 ~a EiSct;^ on ax oAiyai|i|<r£i; 
nSy EOMov ypofjtfwt'roy, Ta evSev ypoe^oi otw, eyy»s"0 

yog TSftj larj<v $:/yxi otmtSe aviig xxneyxf, xiu wa ftij pmgBg 
ax'o7£iV€a ra^ Aoyas’, IxETtwa; «rB %ca ayrttoXxa wcitBf p^Xf* 
«roAAigy syaiJoy <roi njv exn^Biav arjoj Efts T^oiraoTigy xoi vpo$ tb 

>,oiWy Ta Xf®^ ftx^oXxT'7fiy. Ef^TO, 

Tiyy l^fTB^x y.su aisXpr,v as xsXsQor nm Of&oA^yBi 

ojitaug x®P^*'> Eirroiikf. 

Oob^T^iXiams ^^(nrryu 


No. XI. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

LiguTTUffif 4 CaU Pebr. jinno l7TO. 

I^iraberis fbrfan, nee iane iiyuT^ 
zniraberis, cum acceperis a me ex hac regione 
literas; non enim ifthinc feribo, ubi aut Ta- 
meHs aut Ifis deliciae meae allabuntur, fed nbi 
mare Ligufticum Alpibus maritimis minatur. 

In urbecula hac amoenilfima trimeftris 
prope commoror; fieri i^tur non potuit, ut 
in Anglia cum eflem, liter* tu* exoptatiffimae 
ad me perferrentur, quarum un* pridid Ca- 
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_ « 

lend. Septembris, alteraz dccimu nono CaL 
Januarii datae funt; utrasque mihi erant ju- 
eundiffimae; quo longiores, eo me deledlabant 
magts. Libellos tuos de re militari legcndo 
devoorare, incredibile eft quantum aveam, fed 
in sedibus Spencerianis, ut accepi, Londlni 
fervantur. Unum exemplar ad me afteret 
prima navis oneraria, quae hue ex Britannia 
appulerit; tria reliqua curabo, ad tres amiccs 
tuos, (imo meos, ft tui ftnt, licet a me ne 
afpeau quidem cognitos) ftdeliter et ceferffer 
quantum fieri poteft, perferenda. Opus iftud 
in Germania laudari, nec miror equidem et 
valde gaudeo* Primus de eo nicntionem 
mihi fecit nobilis Gcrnisniis^ vir comis ut 
videtur, et amabilis, quern Mediolani quaefto- 
ris officio fungi puto; is pollicitus eft, non 
folum ad me opus tuum mittere, fed etiam. 
certiorem facere, quo modo valeres, et qui- 
bus verbis ad te literas inferiberem; quod ob 
promiflum ita l«tabar ut nunquam alias ve- 
hementius. Sufpicabar enim (ignofee injuftae 
fufpicioni) me ex memoria tua prope efflux- 
iffe, et defperabam a te epiftolam accipere. 
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nifi te primus ad fcribenduni provocarem. 
laterea perlatae funt ad me binac tux expcc- 
tatifUmaB literse i quibus acceflerunt carmina 
quatuordec-im, non tautum vere lynca, fed 
digna qux aurex lyrx fuccinantur: quod 
vero me idoneum putas qui de iis judicium 
feram, tantiim fane glorior, quantum abeft ut 
me tali bonore digner j fed ut ut fe res habeat, 
omnia cum notis raeis qualioufcunque ad te 
tunc remittam poll acceptum ad halce literas 
Tclponfum : nolo enim tarn belle exaratas 
cbartulas tabellariis committere, quorum non- 


dum fit certa atque explorata fides. 

Decimo-quarto ut.opinor die, hxc accipies, 
quilvis amabo refpondere ne cun<3:eris; ac 
tibi peifuadeas nihil mihi jucundius fieri pofle. 


Guam tuanim quicquid fit literarum. 


Per- 


contaberis forlan quibus me obleftaircri 


ftudiis, poll tuum ex patrid mea difcefliim. 
Hxc ut denairem paucis, te morabor. Inter 


alias occupationes, librum meum de poefi 
Alsarica perpolivi, quern ad te mittere cum 
meditarer, idecque accuratius refcribere coc- 
piffem, ecce! majus quoddara. intenrenit no- 
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gotlum. Rex Daniae, laudands IndoUs ado- 
lelcenSy qui eo tempore in. regia Londinenfi 
habitabat, me (nefcio qua fama fibi notum) 
accefliri jubet i oftendit codicem I^erficumj 
fatls amplum, qui vkam ac res geftas celeber- 
rimi illius tyranni Nadirfliah dicti, continereti 
ait fe percupcre librum ilium gallice, ad ver- 
bum redditum videre; alia addit comius quam 
verius. Quid multa? Opus'fum arduum ag- 
grefliis, quod me per majorem anni jam elap- 
fi partem occupatum diftinuit, hiftoriam in 
fex libros divifam dicendi genere Aliatico, 
fide reddidi; accedunt notulae qusedam ne- 
ceflarisE, et de poetis quos Alia tulerat, brevis 
dilTeitatio, cui unum atque alterum Hafezi 
carmen adjeci, (plenum fcio erroribus, fed 
iis quibus ignofcent do^i, et qui indo^os 
latebunt). Hsec omnia vix dum ad umbilicum 
perduxeram, cum difcipuli mei (qui tui Tem¬ 
per memor eft) fororula, morbo fsio-mw” cor- 
repta repente fit, ftatueritque pater ejus cum 


familii 


meam 


lucem 




A A 
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cuju{<lam (atis fidi curz, committere, qui ex- 
cuforis errores corrigeret. Is me nuperrimd 
cerdorem fecit, librum jam elle excufum; et 
curabo 'eum ne ad regem quidem ipfum atiiis 
quam ad te mltteadum. Patriam itaque 
meam reliqui, et poft nimis longam Lutedis 
commoradonem, Lugdimum verlus iter fe- 
cimusj velocillimo Rhodani fluvio deve^; 
et Mafliliam, Forum Julii, atque Andpolim 
praetergreffi, hac redone venimus ;— 

Ver ubi purpureinn gemmls ridentibos liortos 

Pingit, et a pratis exulat acris byems. 

Diudm tamen hie quam vellem, commor 
labimus ; fed puto nos ad Calendas Jonias in 
Angliam reverfliros. Meditor equidem, il 
qua fefc obtulerit occafio, circiter Idus Fe- 

bruarias Libumum navigare, et cum Flo- 
rendam celebrem illam Triumvironim co- 
loniam, et renafeendum literamm cunas, 
turn Romam laudatarum ardum o m n i u m 
procreatricem, et fortafle- Neapolim vifere. 
Q^dquid de ifta navigadone .ftatuero, certior 
lies. Si roges quo modo me hie obledem, 
baud niulds reipondeo. Quidqoid habel 
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muficorum ars tenenim ac molle, quidquid 


mathefis diflScile ac reconditum, quidquid de- 
oique elatum aut venuftum vel poefis vel 
piaura, in eo omni, fenfus meos et cogitationes 
defigo. Nec rei militaris notiuam negligo, 
qua vir Britannus fine fiimmo opprobrio ca- 


rere neutiquam poteft. Multa patri^ fermone 


icripfi} inter alia^ libellum de re^a juventutis 
inftitutione, more Ariftoteleo, hoc eft, (tya>^nxM . 
Praeterea tragoediam contexere iriftitui, quam 
infcripfi Soliman, cujus, ut fcis, amabilifllmus 
filius per novercae infidias miferrime triici- 


datus eft :—^plena eft teneronim affeftuum 
fabula, et cothumo ^fchyleo elatior, utpote 
quae imaginibus Afiaticis fit abundantiifima. 
Mitto tibi carmina duo; unum ex Hafizio 
depromptum ; alterum. e poeta Arabo peran- 
tiquo fiimptum,—“in hoc tamen imagines ad 
Romanam confiietudinem aptavi. Mitto in- 
fiiper, ne quae pars paginae otietur, epigramma 
Graecum, quo cantiunculam Anglicam fum 
imitatus. Vale; et Ichedas tuas tunc ex- 
peda cum te has literas accepifie certior factus 
iuero. 


A A 2 
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No. XII. 


JONESItrS N. HALHEDO, S. 

Jucundae mihi fuerunt literulae tuac^ 
quibu& id peHpexeiim, quod maxime vellem, 
nempe te baud ignorare. quanta (it mea in te, 
ac tui (Imlles, bcnevolentia. MKi protinus, 
ut petebas, ad amicos meos literas, quibus eos 
etiam atque edam fum hortatus, ut caufae 
perinde faveient tuac, ac (i eilet mea. Quod 
d petentibus nobis morem gederintj et mihi 
certe feceiint pergratum, et (ibi iptis non 


inutUc, quippe mex erga iUos voluntati aiag- 
nus accedet cumulus. Majori tamen opinor 


fru<5lu negodum tuum. potero promovare, 
cum in Britanniam rediero; ac tibi velim (it 
perfiiafi flim um nulla unquam in re fludium 
meum atque amorem rogand dbi aut dee(c 
aut defbre. Quod ad valetudinem meam 
atdnet, belle habeo; fed obledladonibus careo 
iis, quarum deliderium nequeo non moleftd 
ferre. Cum primum hue venerim, vUii gra- 
ddimx erant eas, res, quas in patria noftra. 
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raro, aut ne raro quidem, videmus’OlivZj 
myrtus, mala aurea, palms, vineta, aromabia 
et ia media hyeme florum fuaviflimoniin 
copia. Sed amoti tandem ea, quam novitas 
fecum affert, jucunditate, fallidium quodda: 
fubeft ac fatietas. A mari Liguftico vix tri- 
ginta paiTus diftat diverforioli mei feaeftra; 
fed, ut puichre Ovidius, 

tJna est immensi camila forma maris* 

Nihil itaque rellat aliud, niii ut cum M. 


TuUio £u(51us nu 


Archymcde 


atque Archyta arenas metiar. Credibile non 
eft, quantum me hujufce loci tsdeat, quan- 
tumque Oxonii elle cupiam, ubi vel tecum 
jocari, vel cum Poro philofophari poflim. 
Velim, ft nor* moleftum erit, ad me fspius 
icribas; nam et tu quid agas, et quid a noftiis 
agatur, certior fieri cupio; fed Latine, fi pla- 


hilare 


ama 


qua an^ videris triftitia. Me 
modum ego te: humanioribus literis da ope- 
ram, ut fbles j mufas cole; pliilofbphiam vc- 

m 

nerarcj multa ferib© die, multa no^iibus: 
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ita tamen ut valetudii^em tuam cures dillgentdr. 

Vale. 

Data: Calendis MartUs, Anno I77®» 

Nicatae Ligunim. 

No. XIII. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Nictea Liguruiny Dat^ 1 Calend. Apt'U. Anno 1710. 

Credibile non eft, quantum tuo angar 
ftlentio, aut enim, quod fieri noUm, literas 
meas 4 Calend. Febr. datas non acc^ifti, 
aut, quod erit injucundius, tuum ad me re* 
fponfiim, it itinere excidit, aut demque, quod 
tulpicari nefas eft, tua penitus eifluxi memona. 
S^ripfi ad te ex hac regione bteras, non ^ut 
de fuis ad Lucceium ait Cicero) valdd beUas, 
fed eas tamen, quas tibi fads gratas fore puta- 
bam, utpote quse et bene perlong^ effent, et 
roulU de meis rebus continerent. Poft de- 
bitum temporis intervallum, relponfum tuum 
cupidc expeaabam *, quoddie rogitabam, num 
quae a Vindobona literae ? Nullae ; idem aUo 
die atque aUo atquc aUo rogabam: noUae. 
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Sollicitus e(fe coepi, et mea indies vehementius 

c^cpei^atio • nullsc adiiuc liters • 

et duo prope jam elapfi funt menfes, fed nihil 

abs te literanim. Ecquid adeo faciam ? ecquid 

capiam confilii? Chartulas tuas (quas ad te 

remittendas volebas) vereor incertis tabellariU 

committere; tu iis interea baud facile cares : 

csEterum, licet eas, ante acceptum a te re- 

fjponfum, remittere nequeam; notas tamen 

meas hie fubjicio, quas, fi minus placent, in 

ignemr conjice ; funt, ut velle videbaris, om- 

■ 

nino ariftarchicae et forfan morofae nimis. 
Libellus tuus de re militari Turcarum, oppido 
me deledtabat; nihil eo vel utilius, et ad tem¬ 
pera accommodatius, elTe poteft. Cum du- 
bium fit, an hsec ad te perventura fit epifiola, 
breviloquens elTe cogor, ne prorfus Cum ven- 
tis colloquar, et bonas boras inaniter cohfu* 
mam. Huic urbi circiter Idus Apriles va- 
ledicam: iter Italicum, quod meditabar, in 
aliud tempus diiluli. Vale, mi Carole, et 
mei memor fis, ut ego femper tui. Cum in 
Britanniam rediero, longiores et hilariores a 
me literas frequenter accipies. 


No. XIV. 


JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Tametfi priils ex hoc loco dece- 
derc Itatui, quam abs te refponfum accipere 
potero, occafioneni ad te icribeiidi pratennit- 
terenecvolo oec debeo. Valde tibi aflendor 
(ut in aliis omnibus) peregrinandi dulcedinem 
laudanri; nihil unquam aut utilius autumavi. 


aut jucundius. Quanto mihi gratior eflet 
peregihiato mea^ fi mihi Vlndobonam vilere 
liccret, ubi tecum coUoqiii, tecum philofo- 


phari, tecum in loco delipere, tecum 
reconditas eemmas eruere poflern. 


Dum 


quodam meo de caeteiiS; 


quibus abundo voluptatibus. 


male 


hilaritas odiofa 


fcurum quiddacc 
ferenitas. Adeo 


fum 


adeb fum amens) ut me benevolentia tua dig- 
niorem effe putem qu^ antehac. Nefcis 


quantum ab illo muter quern in Anglia vi- 

Fui adolefcens, fui imprudentior; 

mg totum humamonbus ^/lufis dcvoveOj 
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dibus. Hoc dico fine blanditiis, quas a me 


Tfrocul habeo. ^Iot3£ me 3 P, quas accepiftiyci ion** 
bus plensE funt, quos velim excufas. Nam cum 


eOem Nicaeae, turn veterum libris, turn catcris 


(quibus uti foleo) adminiculis, plane carui, ct 
etiam nunc careo. Accepi abs te -Kterolas 
Gallic^ fcriptas, cum oda in primis laudanda- 
In ca. CTilbi perplacuit facilis ilia tranfifio: 



Crede mibi, a fletu* cum haec 

potui- Ita enim a natura afficior, 

is nuicbra ac tenera fimplidtate movear. 






elatiffimis poefeos figuris ; inde fit, ut 
deleftent divini ilia Pindari, 'o<rx & 
«zetrj, et quae fequuntur, quam da- 


qunm 
plus 


borata Aqullae et mentis defcnptio. 

Ecquid ade6 ad te mittam, ne prorfus immunis, 
tuo fruar munere? Ecce tibi carmen, quod 


(fi nibU aliud) commendat certe vetuft^ 
Ridebis: non eft iHud quidem, in Antoni* 


nuptias ; 

prinetpis antiquiffimi 


Tm rrto laudes continct 
Sinenfis, cuius nomeu 
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(VO (Ty XXitSoy 


CuiH 


c - - 

opera Confucii ^ Coupletio aliifque redditaper- 

legerim, non potui non demirari cum venera- 
bilem fententianim dignitatem, turn etiam va- 


carminum 


lofophi illius colloquia. 


Carmina ca ex ve- 


tuftiffimis 


cerpta funt, ac prsecipue a libro Xikim diQio, 


extat 


exemplar. 


mibi 


o erat, verba 


Sinica infpicere; codVcem manu fumpfi, et 
poft longum ftudium, odam unam cum verr 
fione Coupletii coinpar^e potui, atque adeo 
fingulas voces, feu potius figuras, ad 
quandam reducere. Hanc igitur odam ad te 
mitto, a^ verbum redditam. Mirifica eft in 
ea cum majeftate conjun<fta brevitas i finguli 
verfiGuli quatuor/ tantiim conftant vocibus. 
Unde fit, ut in iis fiint frequentiflims, 

qu2B carmen eb fublimius reddunt, quo ob- 
fcurius. Addidi verfionem poeticam, qua 
quemque verfum’ ad Confucii mentem 


unu 


expofui ; luculente necne, minus laboro; tu 
paodb judlca: fads hab^ 
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Minime te latet, phiiofophum Lftura, qucm 
Piatonem. Sinicum appellarc audeo, circiter 
fexcentenos ante Chriftum annos floruiffe* is 
autem hanc odam citat, tanquam fuis tempo- 
ribus perantiquam; eft igitur predofse vetullatis 
qtiafi gemma, qux oftendit, in omni tempcnre 
apnd omnes populcs, eandem efl*e poefeos vim, 
eafdem imagines. Reflat aliud opus, de quo 
loqnar necefTe eft ; ne forte liters mes per- 

p 

longae 4 Calend.. Febr. dats exciderint, in 
quibus totam rem ab initio denarravi. Vltam 
dico tyranni Perfici Nadir Shah, qoam a co¬ 
dice Afiatico Galilee verfam e^di; opus in- 
gratnm perfeci rogatu regis Dams, Angufti 

f 

ipei, quern magnara Europs fpem baud du- 


bito 


nnare 


mihi in prinus 


opus fide et pene religiofc redderem j ut notas 
a^icerem neceflkrias; ut denique Iwevem de 
poefi Perfanim diftertationem operi fubjun- 
gerem. Penfum meum ut potui, ncc fine 
faftidio, petfoivi; fed ita feftinantCT ac pro- 
pCTe, (rex enim me identidem ut feftinarem 
urgebat,) ut liber fit erroribus pleniffimus, et 
prsfertim differtatio de poefi, in qua decem 
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Hafizi Odas vertere aufus fum, nec exempTaii 
corre6lo (licet fplendidiffimo), nec olio tMn- 
niad nfus commentario, Scripfi ad Riveftiuni 


AngHae vicarium, eumqtie rogavi 


fjni 


Ignofce, amabd te, erroribus 
fan in funama otli copia non 


fa^brrum. 
Titare Ear- 


polTena, 



in iis tcmporis anguftiis. Jgnofce, li dad 


Odas quas ad me milifti 






et )S caet^is adjeceriiB, cnm Ga3- 

lica fohimmodo verfionc. Ignofcc, fi dc ami- 
co meOy arnica, ut par eft, incidcrit zoendo ; 
regem enim meum fclre volui qaand te fa- 
ciam. Ad c 2 Etera benevoieadas tuae indka^w 
baud parum accedet ponderis, ft errorcs n^eos 
in boc libro notare veils, praeclpue in dif- 
fertatione, quam feparato vc^umint edeie 
ftatuL Rex Danis, ut accepi, opus meum 
vebementer probat, et mihi honorcs ncicio 
quos meditatur; cogitanti enim illi, quonam 
me compenfar^ munere, dixit amicus quidam 


mens, vir nobiliflimus. 




me pecumam nec 
defiderare, nec magni facere, fed honoris, at 
rebatur, efle appetentem. 
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Llbclliun tuum dc Tiirc^niHi rc inilitsn sd 
regem nuttendum curavi; turn quia eo lec*-. 
tore dignus eft, turn quia te habet auaoicm. 
Cave credas, me litcns luice fiuem dediil^^ 
yi iliil flliud babco quod dicani ^ a£9uiL 

enim animus meus rerum copia, et uuhi 
longe diflBcilius eft, ftyli impetum temperare. 


quam 


tuaa 


nimia loquacitate de&tige: 


Valetudinem 


tuam, ii me amas, cura. 


No. XVI. 

REVICZKI a Mons. JONES. 

Vienne y ce 9 l7Ti 

Fn v^rit€, Monfieur, yous n’fetes {i^ 

^ ' ■ hC 

fort a plaindre de ce changement cqntinud 

de dimats ct de lieux ou vous dites ctre en.*; 

C’eft le plus grand 

* '■ ■* ' 

arriver a un homme 


gag^ depmsun an entier. 




qui d’ailleurs a toutes les difpofidons poTtf 
voyager; vous avcz pafle les rigueuis de 
I’hyver, Ibus un ciel doux et tempdre ^ 
ItaUe, le printems en France et en Angleie^i 




t:% 










il vous refte a paffer Tcte aux confins de T Al- 

dans un endroit qui eft le rendez¬ 
vous gci^ral de toute TEurope, et ou Ton 
voit d’un coup d’oeil, tant de differentes na- 


ou .n*eft-ce pas la la partie 


pas charmant 




ages^ a>9jw*’5W' yitOfiu wt» ? 

Je fens pourtant combien un homme de 
lettres peut s’y trouver manquer de fecouis, 
et de commodites pour pouffer fes ^udee, et 
cela feul peut diminner en partie le plaiftr 
qu’oQ a de voyager. Je vous fuis tres oblige 
de la bonte que vous avez eo de m’envoyer 
cette piece de votre facon, qui me paroit ties 
rare dans fon genre; mais, de grace, dcpuis 
quand avez-vous ftut I’acquilidon de la langue 
Chinoife ? c'eft un talent que je ne vous con- 
noiftbis pas encore ; mais vous ne mettez point 
de bornes a votre polyglottie. J’en fuis 
d’autant plus charme que je pourrois au motns 
compter fur la iiddite d’une feule tradudion 
de cette langue, le peu que nous en avons 
meparoiiTant fortfufped j votre piece a outre 
le merite de Tantiquite, celui de lele^nce de 
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la yerfion. J^attends avec impatience la vie 
de Ch^ Nadir, etje vous fals .mes remercimens 
pour Tattention que yous avez cn pour moi 
cn chargeant le fous-fecretaire d’etat de me 
faire tenir un exemplaire, je ne fuis pas moins 
curieux de lire ce que vous y 
la poelie des Orienteaux. 


avez ajoute fur 


Vous etes bien bon, Monfieur, de fou- 


ouvrage 


lav 


rifq 


bleri i'ur d’entrainer mon foible fuffrage. j'y 
trouverai pourtant une faute que n’eft pas 
meme legere; a lavoir, la mention honorable 

que vous y avez fait de moi, qui I’ai merite 

# 

li peu, et qui I’aurois du moins tache de 
meriter, fi j’avois pu m’y attendre. II y a 
cettefois-ci quelques dames et cavaliers d’ici a 
Spa, qui tous enfemble valent bien la peine 

j 

d’etre connus. On me dit que milady Spen¬ 
cer eft Tamie intime de la Princefle Efterhazy, 
vous connoitrez par fon moyen un amiable 
et refpedable Dame, et qui fait grand cas des 
gens de mdrite. 

Je n’airien .a vous envoyer prefentiment 
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Dili vaille la pane j je me refenre ce plaifir 
pour une autre occafion, et fois en attendant 
avec tout le refpea et veneration, 

Votre tres'humble ferviteur, 

REVICZKI. 


No. XVII. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Vienfuey 16® Octobrisy 1770. 

Etfi nihil certi conftare poffit ex no* 
^fllinis tms literis, quo terrarum concefferis 
ex Thennis Spadanis, tamen ex hoc ipfo fi- 
lentio aiguo te inprsefentiarum Londini com- 
moraii. Opinionem meam corroborat tarda 
literarum tuarum perceptio ; nam toto illo 
tempore quo in Hungariam divertens, hinc 
aberam, epiftola tarn exoptata fruftratus fui, 
nec nlfi in reditu diu jam hararentem ac pen^ 
oblbletam deprendi. Utlnam eveniat, quod 
tantopere concupilcere videris, quodve mihi 
fiimmo gaudio foret; ut, nempe, poll tot 
exantlata itinera, Vindobonam tibi vifere li- 
ceat. Leves et frlvoli Galli; moUes et ener- 

vad Itall; torpid! fortaffe & morofi Gcrma- 

u. 


B B 
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ni, fed nec fic afper 0 a£idi, utpote qtii pro ele- 
gantioribus naturae dotibus fblidiores ■ na&iy 
candore et innata quadam honeftate advena^ 
rum animos devinciunt. Med quidem nihil 


intereft hoc de Germanis teftimonium ad- 

. uamque in Germania, non fccus •ac 
nuper in Anglia peregrinus verfor; et nemo, 
nifi return ac locorum ignarus, Hungaros 


Germanis adnumeraverit, adeo genio, linguS, 
moribus, ac natura ipfa inter fe diffidentes: 


fed fatenda eft ingenue verita?, neque difBteor 
me hic locorum fatis ad nutum vitam agere. 
Th, qui aequus rerum eftimatbr es, facile, ut 
opinor, in eandem fententiam abibis, idemque 
de hoc populo judicium tuleris, Oppidb te 
immutatum dicis; lde6que te mihi magis 
placiturum fperas, qubd, fepofitis juvenilis 
$tatls obleaamentis, totum te Uteris et virtutis 


ftudio addixeris ; at ego te talem revidere malo. 


admiratus 


*** —o" w 

nec vidi ciuidquam quod reprehendere poffero 
In eo autem vel maxime te fufpexj, quod 


fever’.ffimas difciplinas et fummum in literaa 
ordorem, tam fcite lufibus et TOlupUttbus 






temperare noveris. Cave nc ita te {hidiis im- 
mergas, ne vita gaudia, parum per fe dura- 
tura, pratermittas, quibus tanta cum literis 


eft affioitas, ut iis nemo. 


pifi fapiens et eru- 


ditus, refte cenfendus fit. Cave etiam, 
ne idem tibi eveniat in prove^iori setate con— 
queriquod adolefcenti lUi Horatiano, dicenti, 


Oaac ipens est hodie, car eadem non pcero fiiit ? 
Am CUT his iaralu3;es non redeuni gea* ? 


Quod autem Mulas pudicas et efle 

aiunt, id fabulofum plane et foli fidioni con¬ 
veniens eft; nam et ipfe carminaj^ere inter 
fncUes puhnlhs anumt .—Jam ad alia digredlor. 
—Verfionem tuam libri Perfici, quam jam 
ali^ poUicitus eras, immo etiam mififfe fig- 
nificaveras, hucufque non vidi, neque cur 
ncndum appulerit intelligo; ac proinde ob* 


fecro, ut ubi deliteat inveftiges. Carmen 
Anglicum venulHffimum ejufque duplicem 
ac elegandfllraam metaphrafin magna cum 
dele^^done legi atque etiam relegi; miror 
autem quM tarn parum contentus efle videaris 
Ladni, quze mihi mire placet. 


B B 2 
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No. XVIII. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Loiidini, II Non^ Mart. Anno 1771 . 

Dii Deaeque perdant i-x. ruv diropfrjrwx 
noflros, qui mihi per hos fex menfes polliciti 
fint, fe complures meos libellos ac literas ad 
te. mifliiros ; quod eos necdum fecifle video', 
nec ftatim fa£turos arbitror ; aiunt fe occafio- 
nem nondum habuiile, et propter belli Hif- 
panici fufpicionem (quae jam nulla eft) diuti* 
nis impediri negotiis.' Nequeo tamen a me im- 
petrare quin ad te ftribam ; multa enim di^- 
tenda habeo ; quam vellem coram ! Jam inde 
a reditu meo in Britanniam permagn^ cura- 
rum varietate. lum quaft irretitus: circumftant 
amici> fodales prppinqui; hortantur ut poefin 
et literas Afiaticas aliquantifper in exilium ire 
jubeam, ut eloquentiae et juris ftudio navem 
operani, ut in fori cancellis ipatiar, ut, uno 
verbo, adtor caufarum, et ambitionis cultor 
ftam. Equidem iis baud segrd morem geffi, 
etenira* folus per forenfes occupationes ad 
primes patrise honores aperitur aditus. 
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Minim eft quam fim ftxoSi^os xai fix«Mrc.vor. Ecce 
me adeo oratorem. Erunt pofthac literal mes 
woxitiKurrssou ; et, ft vclit fortuna ut. ad capel- 
fendam rempublicam aliquando aggrediar, tu 
mihi eris alter Atticus, tu mihi confiliorum 
bmnium, tu mihi arcanonim particeps. Noli 
tamen putare me omninh matifuetiores llteras 
negligere: poemata quxdam patrio fermone 
icripta in lucem propedi^m edere ftatui; tra- 
gcediam Soliman di^iam' in theatrum tunc 
adducam, cuni hiftriones invenero dignos, 
qui earn agant: praeterea poema epicum in- 
gentis argumenti (cui Britanneis nomen).con- 
texere inftitui; fed illudfane edufque differam, 
donee mihi otii quiddam, cum aliqu4 digitate 
jun<ftum, concedatur. Interea belliffimos lego 
poetas Perlicos; habeo codicum manuferip- 
torum lautam copiam, partim a me coeroptara, 
partim mihi commodatam; inter eos, com- 
plures funt hiftoiici, philofophi, et poetae mag- 
ni apud Perfas nominis. Poema Jamii quod 

Zuleilcha vocatur^ mihii in primis placet^ 
fingula difticha (quorum inftar quatupr mille 
et feptuaginta continet) funt verae ftellulae. 



tncra lumina; fex hujus Ubelh pulcherfiraa 
exemplaria Oxoaii habemus, quorum unu 
accurate fcribitur, vocaUbus infiguitur, et notid 


GoUi illuftratur; aliud. exemplar ipfe poffideo, 

quod, fi tempos fappetat, oxcudi cruabo. Ta 
interea ecquid agis ? PergUhe Hafitum tuum. 
omare, illuminate? Equidem petUbentSt 
opera meam (quantula fit cuhque) edidom 
miniftrabo, fi veils Londxm librum tuum cx* 
cudi i fed puto quenquam fuis 

ilium fumptibus excufurum, mfi fitit Hafin 
caimina vel Anglicd tel Gallice rerfa j nam 
ctedibile vix eft quam pauci lint m Anglia viri 
DobUes qui Latind fciant. Suadeo iuque, ut 
notas et verfionem fidam GaUico fennone fcii- 
basi poteris tamen Odas abs te Latinis verfibua 
redditas open fubjungere: puto etiam Ungu^ 
Gallicam vefttatibus gratiorem fore quam 
Latinam. Satis bene fe habet nova Menm- 
ftii editio ■, novorum charaaerum Arabicortftn 
fpecimen ad te mitto, in quibus f. quid nfinbs 
elegans videas. amabo te, qndm primim edi- 
eas, ut citiffime corrigatur. Unum Hafia 
carmen tabula sened incidi curavi; el forlan 




(ft aururo abundet) totum Jamii poema eodem 
modo incidi faciam ; quod opus chartis fencis 

impreffum, ot omamonds iUuftralum, arbUror 
Bengate pREfeSo et carteris Indi» principibus 

fore. Liber meus ad te miffus, ubi 


gratu 

latent nefcio; fed aliud exempla 


ni- 


udius ct corredius, ad te primi occafione 
mittam, una cum libello Je Uteris Afiaticis, 
nuper edito, et Giammatici me*A linguas Per- 
ficje, fatis belle excufd; in qud fi quid re- 
perias minus accuratum, fi quid omitti vi- 
deatur, oro mihi dicas, ut in altera editione 
illud mutetur, boc oddatur. Librum de poe (j 


Afiatica tunc in lucem proferam, ciim mihi 


aliquantulum detur otii. Ne tamen putes me 
ea obledamenta, quae fecum affcrt adolefcen- 
tia, fpemerc; imb me, ut neminem, deledat 
cantus et faltatio, et modicus vini cyathus, et 
puellarum (quarum eft Ix)ndini feftiva copia) 
divina pulchritude : fed omnibus vitae gaudiis 
facile autefeio illam, illam quam perdite amo, 
gloriam 5 illam per aquas, illam per ignes, 
illam diebuSj illam nodibus pcrlcquar. O 
mi Carole, (Uceat cnim te, miffis formulis, 
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veteii fimplicitfctc allo<jiii») q u a nt a tnif i i £sic 
aperit fvlva ! Si ■vitae fpattuni dupliceturj 'vix 
yniVii iatisfaioait, ad ea quae m atnimo liabeo 
tam publicd qrrakD privatim perfidenda- 

Vale! 


No. XIX. 

JONESltlS, r>. B. S. 


iMwiiniy 6 jLel^ jfprS'^ 1 ^ 7 ?^ 


Liber ifte Perficus, quem poffides, 
geaim4 quivis eft predofior. Ejafdem pof- 
ftdet exemplar tuo fimillimum vir imdequa- 
que doCfiffimua Meninfldus, quem fuo more, 
hoc eft, inele®mtcr ac pauTim Latine ita de- 


fcribit^l^UI ^\mcechzeniiieft 



li, 


arcanorum aot niyftcnorum, 
Uber predofiffimus, quippe elegantiffimo in 
Pc^ ftylo ct cbaradere fcriptus, infignibus 
ima^nibus dUdnaus, et vix invemendUs: 
atque in eodem codicc libri praetcrea quin- 

i que alii condnentur, ^ cbufru 

>^Jbirin, et VeiB-mu 

‘ nun hiftoriae fite amatonse ; tres verS 
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M llqul morales, 

*t ajbref narnei IJkenier^ et 

« llJl Tkbdl nameh: codex eft pretio 200 

«♦ aureorum aeftixnatus.” Hinc de vero libri 
tui pretio judicare potes. Equidem alia qu®- 
dam fubj ungam, et, ut poeta, baud verebor 
affirmare fex bellifllma in hoc libro poemata, 
magis ob poefeos pulchritudinem, t^uam ob 
fcriptur® elegantiam, et imaginum nitidos 
colores, effe pretiofa. Auaor fuit percelc- 
bratus ille Nezami, cui agnomen Kenjuvi j 
qui fub finem faeculi duodecimi, regi Thogrul 
Ben Erflan, illuftn bellaton et literarum fau— 
tori, deliciis erat. Liber quinquc compkaitur 
-poeneiaUl, quorum ultimum in partes dividitur 
duas: primum, quod arcanorum thefaurus 
vocatur, multos continet fabellas et multa 
colloquia de hominum officiis ac rebus huw 
manisj in illo f®pe inducitur rex Perfiuruni 
celeberrimus Nulhirvan, qui fub finem f®. 
cuU fexti contra Juftinum primum, et Juf- 

felidtcr beUavit: illo regnante, natus 
eft Arabum'le^flator Mohammedes, qui ilium 






ob ju&tiam) in Alcorano coUaudat; illuoi 
poets Perfia Sadi, Hafezj Jami, aliK^ue pet* 
petuo laudant, et unus ex iis belld ait: 




I 8>y 




J 


/ 


(T 




“ Nomen Nufliirvan fortunatum ob jaftitiam 


“ vivit, licet multum elapfum fit temporis, 
per quod NuChirvan ipfe non amplius ma- 
‘‘ net.” Secundum poema juvenis amabi* 


liffimi Meg*nun, feu ementis, ita ob amorem 
infanum di<ai, et Leils pulcherrims puells 


vitas continet. Tertium amores compkaitut 


tegjs Khofrois e Saflaniorum familia vicefimi- 
tertii Nuftiirvam nepotis, et formofiffim* vir- 


^i3 Sbirins feu Dulcis. Quartum feptem 


figura nominatur, et regis Beharam, quern 
Graeci inepte, ut folent, Varanam appellant, 
biftoriam narrat j prarcipue verb feptem illius 


palatia deferibit, quorum unumquodque di- 

verfum a csteris colorem babuiflfe diatur. 
Quintum Alexandri vitam, ac res de- 

narrat; verum enimverb feiendum eft, Ma- 
ticos omnes regem Macedonum a perandquo 



rege Sccan<ler di£to non diftinguere, fed am- 
borum fada ridicule commifcerc. Haec habeo 
quas de libro tuo dicam, non conjc£kufa fretus, 
fed certe fciens me vera dicere. Laetor ad- 
modum collegium S*‘ Jobannis Cantabngienfis 


hunc tbefaunim, te donante, pofleffunim: ac 


Academia 


poetae venuaiffimi Nezami elegantias poterint 


ammo 


Si quis plcniorcm. 


poetae bujufce notitiam habere velit, confulat 
oportet librum jucundum, cni nomcn viidi 
poetaram Ferjkorum^ au^toce Deulet(bah Sa- 
)narcandio, cujus vidi Lutetiis pulchemmum 
exemplar.—V ale! 


No. XX. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Vienna, die 10" Octobris, ml. 
Jam prope annus eft elapfus, a quo 
occalionem pracftolor, qud libellum, te pro* 
bante, in lucem emiffum, ad te mitterem^ quin 
ullam hadenus potuerim adipifei; nunc de- 
mum opportune cvenit dilceflus in Angli^nl 
viri Einicii&nii) rs eVi Sritdimids Ic- 

■i 

gattoms, qui mihi pfficium fuum fpontC' ob- 
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ttilltj et opus hoc meum, auf, ^ ^utvis, tuum^ 
ad te deferri curare eft humaniffiind polli 
citus. £adein fidelia cuperem edam gratum 
animum, pro tranfmiftb mihi munere, conte£> 
tari, fed grates perfolvere dignas non opis eft 
noftrae; Jat erit tua dicere fa^a. Oppido 
miratus fum ftudium et dodirinam ac vel 
inaxiftie dlligendam in triplici opere quo mih i 
gradficatus es, fed erubui laudibus quas mihi 
intemperanter prodigis. Multum fane dbi 
liters et iiterad omnes debere fatebuntur, fi 
eandem. deinceps> quam. coepifti, orientalibus 
Hteris operam navaveris. Scire percuperem 
quo honore remuneratus lit virtutem et la- 
borem tuum Rex Danis, aut, illo au&ore, 
Rex Anglis, ut dbi et bonis omnibus, qui te 
sque ac ego diligunt, gratari poftim, utque 
nobile tuum ingenium condigne prsemiatum 
Istari valeam.—Vale! 

No. XXI. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Oxoniif vii 2d, D€ceinbrcSy dttno l7'H, 

Abs te per bos menfes (imo potibs 
annus) tredecim, ne literulae quidem! Binas 
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quidem ad te literas miferam, unas Non, 
Mart. Latine fcriptas et bene longas, alteras 
Gallice exaratas cumntiy quod ^unt, fiylo. 
In iis quid egerim, quid agere meditarer, in 
quo vitas curfu cficin, ad quas dignitatcs 
piraret ambitid mea, feci te diligentiffimd cer- 
tiorem. Libros me©s quatuor, ut opinor, 
accepifti, quos D. Whitchurch, legato An- 
glico 0 U^tav, fecum, illeo rogatu, Vindobo- 
ti am tulit. Ilium, adolefcentem bonse indolis, 
et literarum peramantem, diguum ede Icito 
quern utaris familiariter. Hocce literarum 
ad te afferet D. Drummond, homo literatus, 
quern medtcac artis ft^’dium, quod in hac in- 
fula non te latet efle perhonorificum, ifthie 
proHcifci incitavit, fecundillm Homericum il* 

lud, 'Iriroos cir^p ■sroXXcih' dvld^sof dXXco*. 

£os velim ita trades, ut fciant meam com. 
mendationem apud te plurimum valere. Ao 
cipies eodem tempore oiutiunculam quandam 
meam ,m pulchellum,nercro quern,terrs filium 
qui Academise noftras conviciari aufus eil; 
non imound. ut videbis, li quid apud illiuimodi 
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▼appam ac nebulonem valeat mucro ora- 
tionis meae. Coniurbavi, ut ait Cicero de Hils 
Commentariis, GaUicant nationem* Quid agit 
Hafez, deliciols noftrae? Nunquamne caiu 
miaa ilia fuavillima, te intcrpretc, prodibunt 
in lucem? Placetne tibi verfio mea AngUcag 
carminis iftius Egher an Turki f Noftratibiia 
certe quidem non difplicet. Vellem plures 
alias Anglice vertere, fed otium non fuppetit. 
Neminem adbi'C inveni, qui bbelluin tuum 
de re militari reddere digne poflct, Prae- 
fatio tua omnibus et dofta et elegans videtur; 


fed opus (quod tute ais in procemio) titulo 
Osul^l bikm ji nexdmV lumem aiunt non re- 
fpondere* ^ufdem libri araaffewr’sv Turcice 
fcriptum (cum caeteris Conftantinopoli exculis, 
et belliffimo carminum Mefiliii exemplan) in 


bibliotbeci Regiae noftrae Societatis vidi. 
Cupio fcire, num facile lit omncs eos Ubros 
quos laudas, ab Ibrahinio editps, vel in Ger¬ 
mania, vel in Thracia, aut Hungaria emere? 
quod fi fieri poflet, illorum compos effe per- 
vellem. Ecquidnam de Turcis novi? ^ 
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.Ifir,! »•>.!( i Equid«m, fimul ac de belE 
Ruifici exitu certlot faftoe fuero, legationem 
Turcicam aperte petere conftitui j nunc oc- 
cult^ et fufurratlni. Rex, optimd in me af- 


fe£lus; 


optimates 


latis benevoli; ijiercatoru 



focietas admpdum mihi favet: illud folum 
vereor, ne quis competitor potentior io fccoam 
prodeat, ct me curfu praevertat. Si petitio 
felicitSr evaferit, dil boni! m xaJavsdyttvfouM ; 


piimum, tuo Vindobonse fruar colloquio; 
dciu literis Afiaticis madebo j Turcarum more* 


abditiffimis fontibus exhauriam—fm aliud 


contigerit, fi\p<r<>^,Uov. Erit forum; non de» 
erunt, ut fpero, caufae ; erit litium plena mef- 

fis; reftabit eloquentiae ftudium; reftabit poe- 
fis, hiftoria, philofophia, quarum fmgulis 
reaa colendis vita noftra haecce humana, cm 


jSpo7o) IsriiEv, vix fufficiet. Multa alia habec 
quae dicam, fed me mpenqfa trahtt, non 
Proferpina^ ut fpero, at fi qua eft fori ac ju- 
diciorum fautrix Dea. Longiores literas ex- 
pe6ta: tu interea ad me quam longiflimas 
mitte. Te uuice ac fraterne diligimus.— 


Vale! 



No. xxir. 

JONESIUS ROBERTO ORME, S. 

IV. Id. ApriUsy Anno 177 ^. 

Quahti cum voluptate, quantaque admira* 
tione tui, hiftoriam de bcllo Indico legerim, 
facilius pofllim aniiho compledii, quam ver¬ 
bis euarrare : ita enim dilucide abs te confllia, 
tes geftx, et renim eventus declarantur, ut iis 
profefto, dum legebam, non mente folum fed 
re intcrefle, non tarn leftor, quam a^or eile, 
vifus (im. In primis mibi placebant vitae ac 
naturae hominum, iaut return geftarum gloria, 
aut fapientiae laude florentium, abs te declara- 
tae; nec minorem narrationi venuftatem affe- 
ttint, locorum infignium defcnptiones, velut 
ilia Gangis fluvri plane graphica; et fane -ani- 
Ciadverti npn modo poetas, fed politiores 
Omnium fere astatum hilioricos in fluviis de- 
fcribendis baud parum artis ac iludii pofuiffe: 
fic Acheldum Thucydides, Telebdam Xeno¬ 
phon defcribit, uterque fuo in genere egregie; 
fed hie, ut femper, veaulle ac breviter; ille, 
ut fepius, elate atque horridule, ‘Ad genus 
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^endi quod attinet, fi elegantia et in 

T^is conftet, et in varbonim coUocatione, 

► 

quam elcgans oratio (It oportet tua, in qui 
verba le£tiffima> lemperque apta ad id, quod 
fignificant, ordine pulchenimo collocantur; 
quae laus eft in Iciibendo prope maxima. 
Quod fi hiftoriae tuae partem alteram, quae a 
tejamdudum flagitatur, in lucem protuleris. 


ctun bonis omnibus ac tui iimilibus gratum 

fsceris, turn nominis tui famam lati6s difiti- 

dens: nec juftum videtur omari abs te ac 

ff lehrari regionem Coromamdelicam, fi ne> 
% 

gligatur ea, quam rex quidam Indicus delictas 
terrarum vocitadiat, Bengala,—^ ale! 


No. xxin. 

JONESIUS r. P. BAYER fflSPANO. 8. 

JPrid. CaL Mart. An. 1774. 

labelli tui de Phsemcum Lingua et 
Co/oms, qui dubitQ do^ome fit an jucundior, 
belliffimum exemplum accepi $ et quanquam 
vereor, ne aurea’aneisy tanquam Homericus 

I4 re—Y. u. c c 




nie Diomedcs, pcnnutare vulcar, mltxo lib* 
men ad te» In gratl fdllcet animi tdlimonium. 


commentarioft meos pocfeot Afuticx, qui fi 
tlbi arrifcrintt id fcito magnae mihi Tolup* 
Cat! fore.—Vale! 


No. XXIV. 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

Ji, /hL Jn. ini. 

Adolefcentulura fummi modelBl, 
diligenti^ virtute przditum^ cui QomeQ 
Campbell^ quique ad te hoc Utendafiim 
perculerit, majorem in modum dbi commen- 
do. Is in Indi& mcrcaturam fiiduius eft; 
fed priufqu^ longam iftam ct raoleftam 

naTigatlonem fufceperit, fermonibus quibu^ 

* 

dam Europaeis atque Afiadds, ct ex 
his praccipue Perilco, addilcendlS) opemn 
eil datums. Quotum illi ycI in ftudns 
in negodolis adjumend aPerre poteris, tan* 
turn mihi allatum autumavero; ipfum pfaBlo* 
rea dbi Temper devinxeris. 

Quid agit Haririus noftcr ? Ecqoando abt 
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te oraatus, prodibit in tucem ? Nos in foro 

tempus confumimus; quicquid otii datur, id 
gjung Icgibus intcrprctandis hiftonifquc Icgcn* 
dis conferre cogimur. Commentarios meos 
ad te mifi/ quos te fpero accepiffe. Vale. 


No. XXV. 

H. A. SCHULTENS 

tr’y. 

Quodes, amiciilime Jones, fortunad «ejus 
tempons, qnod in beata vellrd infuli tran- 
feg^ fubit memoria, todes animum fentio 
miro quodam voluptads fenfu per^ndi) ? 
gradflimd recordadone jucundae tuae atque 
udliilimx, qua fnii mild licui^ confuetudi- 
nis. Simul verb tui dellderium tarn vehe* 
mentbr excitatur, ut abfendam tuam feram 
aegernme. Quam animi segritudinem (in 
minus tollere, at lenire poteft, dulce epiftola- 
rum commercium. £t revera non illud 
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effliixUlet 


ut niliil proriiis dc me iudires, mil 
cum ipfe variis, iifque infolitis, negotiis fuif- 


diftriaus 


tuonim 


TolUt 


liunc metum gratiflimum, quod nuper a te 
accepi commeutanoruiu tuorum mumiSj quod 
CO Tnihi gratius accidit, quo videre inde li- 
j mei memonam tibi noudum cxcidiile* 

Maximas omnino ago habeoque gratias. pro 


terfo ' illo tuo, atque elegantiffimo libro, 
quern funima aviditate iegij p^rle^j relegi^ 
ue vivaiUj obftupui • Simul tameu liii“ 
cerus Mufarum noftrarum amator deploran* 
^am illarum fortem indolui, quibus in. fiim- 
ma cultorum luorum penurid tantum vinim. 
eripiunt rauca fori jurgia. Ergonc eas non 
habent venu dates, eas gratias,r ut alus quae 
not nifi opes et honorum titulos dotem adfe- 
runt, przferri mereantur? Ergone non ita 
placet sola earum forma, et habitus elegantif- 
fimus, fonul et fuaviflimus, ut cultures allici- 
ant, qui, fpretis aliis, perditd eas ament, iis 

foils fe oble^ent, atque toti cum us fmt ? Ignof- 
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cas, mi Jonefi, talia amic3 tecum expoftu- 

lanti. 

Opens tui non nifi pauca, duo forte vel 
tria, exempla hucufque ad nos funt delata. 
Fac, quasfo, ne illorum copiam ulterius 
nobis invideat librarionim focordia. Ac- 
cipies brevi orationem, quam. hic loci habui, 
inauguralem de Jinibus literarum Orienta- 
Hum proferendi^^ Tumultuarie confedta, non 
potuit ita elaborari ac debuilTet, atque iple 
vellem, modo per tempus licuiffet. Jucun- 
dil&mum, quod obeo, munus hoc folum 
habet moleilise, quod nondum llceat liberd 
quo velim divagari, atque in inftitutionibus 
grammaticis, le(£lionibus exegeticis Veteria 
Tcftamenti, et enarrandis antiquitatibus Ju- 
daicis, tantum temporis confumere cogar, ut 
parum vel nihil legendis au<5toribus Arabicis, 
multo minus Perficis, fuperfit. Sed tsedium 
hoc eo libentius fero, quo, fi cito devoretur, 
majus inde otium mihi brevi lit nafci- 
turum. ,Et ubi femel omnem hanc lec- 
tionum farraginem lingulis annis repeten- 
dam chartis mandavero, liber et mei juris 
potero totus his lludiis incumbere. MeU 
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dancnfem edendum fufcipere jam certam 
mihi eft deliberatumque. In editione paran- 
dd duo ad nunimum luftra enmt irapendenda. 
Quanta enim turn ipfius lingu^ turn hiftoria- 
rum, rituum, et monim Orientalium cogniuo 
ad id reqmratur, fine quibus tamen tantum 
opus ne conandum quidem eft. ipfemetprobd 

txbfti. An •verb He feetus, ubi ad maturita- 

*_«orir*.nprit. obftetricantem manum fecild 


inveUturus fit 


Scheidius Profef- 


for Harderovicenfis in edendo Gieuhario oc- 

^ ^ m 4 


cupatur 


Sumptus tanto open imprimendo 
ferre non valeat, drfficultatem 

toe putat fublatam iri, 0 28 fafdculos, po 
^ • 1 _ 


literarum divifos 


pnmo 


qui Utcram ) continebit, parata fuflSciat im- 
primendo ^ et fic porrb. 


Caeterum novi 


fciibam, nibil 


eft. Qua® 


efficere 


Bankfium ▼eftnuDi 


venires, jai 


00a 
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adeo frigora extimefco, ut contra (jperem in- 
tenfiffima, glaciefque folidiffitnas et diu dura- 

Quidquid fit, five hyeme, five aeftate. 


turas. 


unquani 


quam te hofpitem excipere^ Uxor (quam 


fiagitat 


defiderio videndi Tojiefiiitn ilium, de quo 


m 


litum audit quotidie loquentem. Multum ea 
te falverc jubef, ut et pater meus, qui did non 
poteft quantopere legendis operibus tuis im¬ 
primis commentariis fiierit delcdatus. Magno 
ille te honore profequitur, et diligit, et colit. 


_^Tu velim fcribas ad me quid agas j quid 


agant optimae illae tuae mater et foror, quas 
meo nomine plurimum qusfb falutes, eafque 
certiores reddas, gratiffimum me animum fer- 
vare et Temper fervaturum pro infigni huma- 
nitate et variis officiis, quibus me fibi devinx- 
erunt.—CcBterum de me fic judices, quantum 
ego poflim, me tibi, omnibufque tuis fummo 
cum ftudio przefto Temper Tuturum. Vale, 
mi Jonefi, meque ama. 

Scripfi Amftelaedami, 

'9 Sept. 1774. 
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Fer^ oblitus eram de principe noftro Da-> 
mafceno Yufeph (ni fallor) ad te icrip- 

lifle. Valde doleo. eum tam 4i4 tdc latulfl^ 
ut biduo antequam bine Bruxellam peteret, 
me pnmum inviferit. Mird dele£bitus fiii 
indble ejus liberali, generoia, et ver^ Arabicd. 
Neque elegautiori dodirina videbatur deflitu- 
tus. Sed de bis tu melius judices, quam. 
ego.—Ego bominem, quamdiu vivam, ama- 
bo, cuius jucundi fennones me febri laboian- 
tern ita recre^runt, et totum quali occuparunt, 
ut peffimo morbo redire cupienti nullus locus 

Si velis ad me feribere, quod quxfo facias 
citiilimd, baec fit epiftolae inferiptio: 

A Monf. SCHOLTENS, 

Profefleur en Langues Orientales, 

Amfterdam. 

Accepi uuper catalogum llbrorum, qul 
apud Wbitium vcnales proftant. Nili mo- 
Jeftum lit, gratiflimum mihi feccris, fi ipfum 
jubeas bos libros mibi refervare, quos bre^i 

curabo, limul roiffA pecuniftj ut buc deferaiv 



tur: 
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No. 419 Elm^nploi Hiftoria Saracemca—18 

Shu 

1100 Heibelot. 31. 3 Sh. 

1471 Geogr. Nubienfis verfio. 4 Sh, 

5909 Eut]rcliius. 15 Sh* 

2091 Hunt in Proverbia Vll. t Sh. 

No. XXVI. 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

J*ra. Non. Oct. 1774i. 

Giadffimas abs te literas accepi, datas V Id* 
Sept, fed qu^ Tellem mihi redditas, 

qubd in maiitkna Cantii parte zftatet;' e^ 

Quper admodum Londinum redii; Commen- 

■ 

tari^s meos abs te. et patre tup probari* vehe- 

+ 

menter gaudeo; quod addis amioffime tu quio 
dem et humaniifime. aegre te feiTe» me poll* 
Ooris do^trinae defertorena efle^ agnoico b^e- 
yolendiann expoftulationis tux. Sed, nu Al- 

)>«te« non eft integrum; jacta eft alea; libri 

% 

t 

m^ omnps, cum impreffi thm manufiaipd, 
praeter eos, qui ad jureconiuld et oratoris 
officium perdnentf i4 are 4 Oxooii odantur; 
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et ftatui, per viginti minimum annos, nulUs 
rebus, nifi aut forenfibus aut politicis, operam 


naTare. 


Confilii mei rationes long© fermonc 

non eft neceflarium: illud fufficiet 


vixiilem 


illuftrium 


lias, pericula, exilium, invidiam, mortem de- 
nique, vel umbris poetarum vel philofopbo- 
rum bolt is antelatunim fuifle. Idem facien¬ 
dum in hac Anglonim republic^, qua nec 
Romance nec Atbenienli cedit, et. fentio, et a 


pueritia fenfi, et Temper fentiam. Porrb au- 
tem, tametfi literarum politicrum venuftatem 


facile agnofco, tamen 
id quod a Neoptolemo 


valde 



deiedat 


in tragoe^a dicitur. 


Philolbpbari juvat fed paucis; et illud Hippo- 


ciateum. 




xcu/#* 


Strenue denique afleverabo alias effe majores 
artes, quse noa foliim fruftas, fed et dulqf- 
fimos fruaus, afferunt. Quid! nullanme at- 
tulit animi Toluptatem divina ilia Mathefis 
Archimedi, geometrarum principi, cum in 
theoremate demonftrando adeo intent* cog^ 
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tationem defixiflet, ut captas eflc Syracufas non 


sentiret? Quid! ullamne rem jucundiorem aut 
nobiliorem efle putemus, quam juris patrii 
unum ftudium, de quo velim in memoriam 
revocCs quid dicant in Ciceronis de Oratorc 
libris L. Crafliis et Q;_ScaBvola ? Quid ! exilH- 
mafne Suada m illam, cujus medulla ab Ennio 
dicitur Cethegus, qui et flos populi ab eo- 
dem vocatur, aut Thaliae aut Polyhymnije fua- 

w 

vitatis palmam concedere ? Quid! eftne ali- 
quis qui non M. Tullii fimilis efle, cujus, 
cCim in omni mallet ifita turn in iludiis, ex¬ 
emplar et quafi iJgav mihi proponam, quam 
aut Varronis eruditiflimi viri, aut Lucretii, 
poetac ingeniofiflimi ? Quod fi vere infuavc 
et horridum fuiflet juris noflri ftudium, quod 
eft longe feeds, tamen reprehendendus non 
eflem, fl cum veteribus fapientiflimis, et cum 
ipla fapientix dea, Athenarum fautrice, Mi- 
nervd, fnuftuofam atque utilem olivam fterili 
lauro anteponerem. Ut aperte loquar; non 
eft 1119 ftomachi nobilium virorum artogsn- 
tiam, quae a poetis et literarum cultoribns de- 





vor^ind^ cftj pcrferre. Hsc tiHi aimcc expot 
tulsnti) amice refpondeo j tuam autetn volun- 
tatem> egregie in me perfpeftam et cognitam, 
fcito mihi perjucundam elle. Orationem 


tuam avide expe<fto.' Labores tuos omucs, ct 


prsBcipue Meidanenie, opus biluftre, fortunet 
Deus 1 Mens fit, oro, fords et conftans doaif- 
fimo Scbeidio, ut opus immenfum quod me- 
ditatur, Atlanteis humeris fullinere valeat. 
Induftriam ejus, omni laude dignam, admirer; 
fed poft Meninikii fatum, non loquor deopere, 
fed de ipfius miferiis, non eft viri prudend* 
(ct qui fibi baud fapit, nihU fapit) navem 
fuam tarn incerto mari, atque adeo prope nau- 
fra^i periculo exponere. Rege dignum opu* 
eft, fateor; fed cenftim requint regis. Vere 


dbi gratulor, gratulantur tibi mater et foror 

mea, feUcitate nupdarum tuarum. Schulten- 

/»• 1 " !_ 


quam 


mperdo 

Amfte- 

fummae 


plurimam. Gratum habeo, quod me 
ledami videre cupis; mihi quoque 
.rit voluputi tecim in patra tu& coUoqni; 
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quod fi tua frui Uceret confuetudine, glades 
veftra Helperidum hortis elTet amoeuior, nec 
ipfaTempe adire magis cuperemj fed, propter 
forenfes occupatlones, seftas mihi ad pcregn- 
nandum erit commodior. Polliceor tlbi me, 
vel anno proximo, vel poft eum venturo, 
menfe Julio aut Augufto, apud te perlibentd- 

commoraturum. 

Jofephum, hominem Synim, tibi placulflc 
lator, et gaudeo ilium per Germaniam iter 


fadurum efl[& 


hlfto- 


lia; qui, niii ego primariis hujus dvitatis viris, 
qui apud regem plurimum valeant, fedulo 
exoraflem, Londini aut vixiflet miferrimus, 
aut mortem obiillet immerito. Libros quos 
emere voluifti, tibi refervat Bibliopola. Lite- 
rulas ad tc meas Idibus Juliis fcriptas, quas ad 
te perferendas dedi adolefcenti Campbello, 


pilli. 


Hif. 


paoiae filius, Gabrielis, priucepsjuventutis, ad 
me mifit Salluftium fuum Iplendidillime im- 
preiTum. Id milu fummo honor! duco, gra- 
tiafque perdiligenter egi. Audiifti fine dubio 
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dc Brucii, hominis Scoti, peregrinadonibus la 
Syriam, Arabiam, Abyffimam,Nubiain, AEgyp- 
tum;—cul non domus fua nota magis eft. 


i Maris 

attulit 


Mill- 


fcriptos, et, inter alios, Enochi vaticinium, li- 


Sibyllina 


numerandum. 






Dum haec fcribebam, venit ad me qmdam 
qui attulit codicem, ut aiebat, manu fcriptum, 
quem a Montacuto, nobili Anglo, Venetiis ac- 

ceperat, ut ad me perferret. Ap 
inveni belliffimum et perfe6ttffimum Mott- 


rui libniiii 


epiftola verfibus Aiabicis 
Abderrabman nefido quo. 


fortaiTe 


Arabis 


verfus appofui; neutiqaam me dignor tarn es- 
aggeratis laudibusj fed nbffi magnaoquentiam 

Afiaticonim. Noli jam putaie me Motanabn 
poemata continue peile&orum; latebunt Ox- 
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oxiiiy cum caeteiis iftis fimilibus tHeiauns liieis* 
Veiim tibi perfuadeas te a me plurimi fieri, 
nee quidquammihi jucundias efie pofie, quam 

abs te fepiffime long^ffimas epiftolas acci- 
pere. Cura ut valeas, meque, ut fads, amare 



No. XXVII. 

JONESIUS F. P. BAYER, Sw 

4 Non. Oct. 1174. 

Vix reperio quibus tibi verbis agam 
gratias, quod Salluftii hiftoriam charts {jplen* 
didiffimae perpulchre impreflam, et in fermo> 
nem Hi^anum elegant^r converfam, ad' 

me mittendam'curaveris; eodemque me, nO' 
vum hon^em et priratum, honore affeceris, 

K. 

quo non nlfi magnos reges et illuRres acadci- 
mias, antea dign^tus es. ^ed incipienti mihi 
literas ad te mittere, dubium omnino vifum eil, 
gratulareme tibi prius de praefiantiffimo inter- 

pretadonis icriptore, an gratias agerem quod 




mihi adeo jucundum tui fLTTffiJcrVV jv dedHTes* 
Auguror fane clarius lumen bonanim arUum, 


fcientiarum 


dodlxinS. 


prasditus, ut hiftoricorum Romanorum princi- 


interpretari 
Quam pal 


erudida 


gionibus juvenes primarii, qui tantum opus 
perBcere aut velint, fi poflint, aut poffint for- 


tafle, fi velint! Salluftii graviffimum opus, 
fapientid et dignitate plenum, bene intelligere, 
pcnnagnum eft; apte illuftrare, egregium; 


belle vertere, admirandum. Haec omnia ft 
vir privatus effeciflet, laude dignus eflet; fi 
adolefcens, ho note decorandus; fi et juvenis 
et princeps juventutis, fummis honoribus prae- 

conii more perfequendus. 

Linguae veftrae ftudium do^tiffimae com 
plures jam annos intermifi; fed memini me 
Alonzi heroicum poema, Garcilaffi carmina, 
Cervantis lepidas fabellas, magna cum volup- 
tate legifle. Nihil tamcn, ita fortunate vivam, 
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elegandus apt poUdus le^, quam SaluftU ver- 
donem j et libenter dodHilimo au6ion aflen- 
dor, cum dicat in prooemio, linguam veflram. 
“ ad Latini fermonis gravitatem proximd ac- 
“ cedere.* Pergat igitur juvenis amabilifll- 

mus cum de patrii fua turn de humano genere 

* 

bene mererl; efficiatque ut omnibus hujus aevi 
principibus viris facile fit anteponendus. SI 
mihi liceat eloqui quod fentio, audlor flm ut 
M. Tullii fere divinis operibus quam diligen- 
dfllme navet operamj quas neminem unquam 
legifle puto, quin legendo fadcus fit et eloquen- 
dor et dofdor. Digna eft admirabills ilia ad 
Qulntum fratrem de provincia adminiftrandd 
epiftola, quas ab omnibus in terrarum orbe re- 
glbus memoriter quotidie recltetur. Digni 
funt libri de Officiis, de Finibus, de Quaeftiom- 
bus Tufculanis, qui centies perlegantur. Dignse 
Oradones fere fexaginta qua; in omnes Europse 
linguas convertantur. Nec vereor aflSrmare 
fedecim illos epiftolanim ad Atticum libros 
biftoiiis fere omnibus (Salluftio excepto) praK- 
ftare. Quod ad tua ipflus opera attinet, liber 

tuus jucundiflinius a me diligenter etledps^ft 

Life—V. n. D D 
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et legetur.—Audio te cjufdcm Terfionem L*. 
tioam racditari, quam ut perficias oro, gen¬ 
tium exterarum gratUL Nihil in eo quod fit 
mutandum video, nihil quod • non* laudan— 
dum. Pervelim plures tuos antiquitatum 
Afiaticarum et Africanarum libros in lucem 
proferas. Ecquid haram rerum ftudiofis grar- 
tiufiie optare poffim ? Tu interea, vir clariC* 
fime, et meo et reipublicae literariae nomine^ 
etiam atque edam vale. 


No. XXVIII. 

JONESIUS G. S. MICHAELI, S. 

Prid. Nut. Nevmk. 


Peto a te ne me putes libros tuos aut 
non legiffe, aut ledos neglexifle. De fabuUs 
Hebraeorum neque a te prorfus diflendo, nec 
tamen^ ufquequaque dbi aflendor. Nolui ip* 

tur, fe nondum fads exploratd et cognit4, ab 

* ^ 

opinione vu'.gari recedere. com. 

mentarios noftros abs te probari l*tor. Qy*a 

4- ■ 


quarts, ferione Mufas Afiaticas et oolidores 

Ute^asdeferueIi^^naulfdto effe veiius; Dec pet 


viginti annos quidquamdehis tebus aut feribai* 
aDt meditabor. Totus in foro fuin, et in jnnt 
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aoftii ftudxo tua tamen opera, 

teque ipfiim, vir optime atque humaniilimei 
plurimi lemper faciam. Vale ! 


No. ZXIX. 

H. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, S. 

^an. 6, 1775. 

Etfi his diebus, quibus molelli et iiifo« 
lid labores totum me occupatum tenent, ne i^ 
quidem temporis mihi fupereft, ut de epiAolis 
exornandis cogitare liceat, tamen non potui 
do<5tiihmo BJomflahlio nihil literarum ad te 
dare, cum ut baberet, quo optatus ipic 
aditus ad te patefieret; turn, ut videres. 

me tui non immemorem vivere.— Tucun-* 
dum tibi erit cum Sueco noftro Phila- 
Tabe colloquium. Non tantum enim rnuU 
torum hominum mores vidit et urbes. 
fed Oiientales edam literas et callet egregie 
et amat vehementer. Deliciis (non olim, ut 

fcnbis, led edam nunc) tuis addi£him fcio per- 
gratum tibi futurum.—lAccepi utraique tuas 
literas. Pricres, quas Campbello dederas ad 
me perferendas, reddidit mihi cjus avunculus 
Qimuingham, mercator ha^ in urbe degens, 

D D 2 
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IpfuJi adolefccntulum nondum vidi, 

igft in. liidum qucndam aliquot nulhanbus hinc 

diffitunr* Si hue redierit, con&bor^ quft c u nq uo 


potero 


einet udlei 


praeftare:—ad 


alteras brwi relpondebo. Tu interuUj ini Jb- 
neiif fac ut valeas, meque amare peige, Op- 
dmam tuam matrem et fororem, caeterofquo 
communes amicos, meo nomine flutes quant 

plurimum,—“Vale • 

Dabam Amftelodami, 

•vi Januarut i77S* 


No. XXX. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO 

Tj,nAau. xiv Kei. Fa 


xaras 


habiu 


tabellariis incertis 


noftram 


'— Ayr 

Nefcio prsBterea an hoc literularum ad te per- 

venturum lit, et vereor de re qualibet apertius, 

ut Iblep, loqui} cum tua ad me humaniffioia 

epiltola, Varfovi® Idib. Jan. data, refignata 

mihi red^ta fit, quod puto hanc noftram 
• r_- Me IHtO jlifilUt^ 
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ipadonibui 


operam* 


Libros edldi 


cum 


inveaero, cui pnidentcr eos committam. Scribe 
ad me litcras. amabo te: nihil mihi amicitia 


tua jucundius efle poteft. Quam vellem aut tu 
hue veniffes, aut ego iftuc, ut una vivere pof- 
femus. Diijplicuit mihi legatio Tdrcica. Vi- 
vam in patrii, quae bonis civibus baud facile 

caret; jamdudum enim CraABOBU Of quam lae- 

% 

tarer, fi te hue legatum videre pofiem: baud 
inyiderem aut Europse aut Afise regibus S* Tu 
lUtere^ mi Reviezki, etiam atque etiam 
vale! 


No. XXXI. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, Si 

Quanta fim IstWa affeaus, acceptis 

tuis amantiflimis literis, facild peripieies, ii 
amorem in te meum plene cognitum habueris. 
Ego occupationibus quibus eram ha6:eQus 
impeditus, frequentius hoc tanto folatio trui 
non potui, idque humaniilime a te fa£tum ag- 
nofeo, lit eo tempore acciperem tuas literas 
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quo non expe^arem. £tri autertitutius fore 
erediderim nequid Uteris committamus, quod, 
fi prolatum fit, molefte feramus j tamcii rcfig- 
nationem cpiftolse niesEf de qu^ t&e edoces, ca-» 
fui potlus quam ftudio tribuo. Non dubito 

quin occupatiffimu * fis, cumte foi enlibus €xcr» 

citationibus totuna dedideris. Quare non eqm-' 
defa jam tc rogo ut ad me aflidub fcribas, fed 
hot te fcire volo, quod miH ad fcribendum 
plus otii quam antea condgerit, poftquam ex- 

nupemme biennalibus coinitiis ^tsdio 
f^cularibusj laborem pene omnem ex— 

* 

antlavi. H$c de publicis negotiis harum par- 

_De Britannicis autem nihil cogncrvi 

ex tuis Uteris j fed ex aliis abunde compcrio 


quantum vos coloniamm intemi motus, ct 
hello externo difficiliores, exagitant. Me jam 
jSiuneris et ofHcir mei, non tain ardui quam in™ 
grati, faftidium cepit; nec alia mihi confolatio 
eft hujus ingentis molefti«, nifi quod fpero 


ampli 


annua fore. Nas ego 


effera Londim libenter, atque udnam aliqupd 
inillaurbe-Rdpublicae meae, ®ox.rixor opus efiS- 

pi navare mihi Uceat, xai« « 
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kcr «ar&A»K£^i 07 sler, ikne tall proviaci;^ JucuQ- 
dius accidere mihi poflet. Quod fi Diis in- 
fperato vifum fuerit, tu velhn mihi ibi prsftd 

■ih 

Hsf ut tuo coofordo tu^que familiaritate, ut 
coniuevi, in omnibus rebus utar. Libros quos 
te edidifle fcribis, nulla mentione arg^mentx^ 

confequi aveo, nec dubito quin eorum le^one 

* 

minim in modum oble^er. Vale; et ut me 
ames, vehement^r .te rogo. 

No. XXXIL 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS. S. 

Vide quantum a libertate abtim, ego 
Snlicet, qui ixeu^e^Uv folebam prs me 

ieire! Volens equidem^ atque ade6 ardent^ 
cupiens, te Amflelodaini vifere, polUcltus 
eriam tibx, -me hoc demum anno apud te £u- 
tunim, VariiS etdiagnb n^^tiis Londini ded- 
^r. Sdto me unum efle c fexaginta viria 
ils, qui de debitoribus bona cedentibi]<t judi« 
cant. Officio huic iatis ineft utilicatisy lucri 
non nimis: me tamen per niajorem anni par- 

m 

tem in hacurbe defixum tenet. Adde (ludta 
oecell^a, et forenfes occupationes, magnum- 
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que opus refpondendi cUentibus de quxftiotti^ 
bus juris. Gr®cos tamen oratores leaito *, ct 
Uxi utiliffimas orationes patrio fermone con- 
vei-ti. Quid agit interea Meidanius? quid Ha- 
ririus? Pergas velim eos oruare, ita tamen ut 

cures valetudinera. Vale! 

vij Id. Dec* mdcclxxVI. 


No. XXXIII. 


H. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, S. 

Dici vix poteft quantopere me exhilara- 
tent liters tu«:, breves illx quidem, fed offiAi 
et hutnanitatis pleniffimss. Pudet profead. 
me tarn ferd ad eas refcribere, ut jure mihi 

videar a te reprehendendus, tanquam tuorum 
erga me beneficiorum pardm memor: qUam 
verb fufpicionem. graviffimam ut omul v. at- 
que opera deprecor, fic nolo equidem, nec pof. 
fum, omnem negUgentia: culpam pro 

A X_ r. ronfitentem; 


fiteri*—xxauto, j- ' 

fed ignofcas, qusfo, meliora in ^ 

^ funt ct infinit* lere 

Praeterea tnult® luuv ^ 


Jonefi 


centi. 


meae. 
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tare,—certe fcribere volentem continub ju- 
bent officium illud in aliud tempus rejicere* 
tufta tibi videbitur haee excufatio, ubi dixero, 
de Meidanio meo per hos 5 menfes ne cjuidem 
fuiffe cogitatnm. Nuac verb, paulb plus otU 
naausj intermiflum laborem brevi refumam^ 
cujus perfequendi moleftiara multum fubleva- 
bit incens et raruin beneficium, quod a biblio 
thecae Leidenfis curatoribus nuper impetravi* 
ut non tantum codiceni Meidanii, fed alio# 
€tiam, quibus indigeo, hue mecum deferatn# 
eofque, quamdiu opus erit, in ufus meos adhi* 
beam. Itaque tam infigni benevolentia mifU 
fice adjutus, pergam acriter, quantum per aliat 
occupationes licebit, in deferibendo codice, 
conficiendis indicibus neceflanis, (line quibus 
in tali opere exfequendo nihil proficitur,^ et 
augendo atque omando omni editionis appa- 
ratu, qui jam paulatim fub manibus coepit in* 
crelcere j“”Utinam modo liceret omne illud 

quod multum reluftanti, segemme* 
que interdum ferenti, furripiunt cujufcunquc 
genesis le< 3 iones, quas dicimus, coram difei- 
pulis, aliifve auditoribus cum publice, turn 
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privatim, habciidae, his tneis dellcils unic^ im- 

pendefc.—Sed tres, <juatuorve annos praivideo 

In hoc piflrino adhuc fore confumendos, nec 
priiia me inde liberandum, cjuam majore re- 
rum copia iuftrudo, facile mihi erit hujufmodi 
redtationes abfque longa meditatione effun- 

defe, et, ut nos dicere folemUs, tanquam ejt 
ffianida excutere;—interim jacet Haririus, ja- 

ceiit poetae Arabes J jacent etiam, quod vc- 
hementcr doled, liter® Perfic®, molles ill® et 
felegantes, cTuaruin addilcendaf iim fun tfinfr 


•eupiditate incendifti, ut quidquid evenerit, fi 
mo do vivam et valeam, certum fit delibera- 
fumque, raro apud tios exemplo, totura me illU 


tradcre. De edendo Haririo pariim abeft, ut 
defpefem. Conftitueram Iblum textum exhi* 


here, ex optimls, qui ad manum erant, codi- 
dbu9 exprelTum, eique verfionem ab Avo pa- 
fatam et aftfoliitam adjungere:—hoc fi pr®fta^ 
lem, videbar mihi fine temporis difpendio, et 
mterea dum aliud agerem, utilitati public® fa- 

tis confulere. Sed fiint,quorum Judiciomul'^ 

turn mihi deferendum cft, partim etiam volun- 


tate obtempcrandum, qui confilium illud dif- 
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tuadeant, et ferio hortentur, ne In lucem pro- 
deat fine excerptis ex Tebrizio aliifvc gram- 
inaticis> vel etiam. fine annotationibus quibuT- 
dam meis. Ego quidem non ita fentio: fed 

eft horum au<ftoritati cedendum,ide6queexpec- 
tandum, donee major mihi facultas fit talem 
editionem rite ornandi. Scheidius nofter his 
diebus edidit primam particulam Lexici Gieu- 

hariani, quae ex capite I, five A 

uique ad finem liters ^ ad decurrit, et 
200 fere paginis comprehenditur.—Putat in¬ 
tegrum opus cum verfione Latin^ edendum, 
lo volumi.na) unumquodque miile paglnarum 
fore impleturum. DIverfa funt Iiominum ju- 
dicia. Ipfe quidem in perfeqiiendo tarn im- 
menib opere, adeo nullam moleftiam pravidet, 
ut etiam de Phiruzabadio aliifque audtoribus 
edendis interdiim cogltet. Alii verb inftitu- 
tum arbitrantur infinitis obf^ptum difficultad* 
bus, nec unquam, nifi aureus quidem Imber 
ipfi decidat> ad finem perdu cendum et hoc 
quidem unicum eft, quod in Arabicis hodib in¬ 
ter nos agitur, nifi quod Willmettus, juvenis 
theologus, fed eruditus, gloflarium parat in 
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Harirmm, Arablliiadem, et Coraniiia.—In^ 
plenilbus opus utiliflimum, quodque multiun 
proderit iis, qui, Lexici Goliani caritate, ejui'o 
que comparandi dlincultate, folent interdum 
ab harum literarum ftudio deterreri. Meliot 
e(l Orascaruoi literarum et Latiiiarum apud 
nos conditio; quod equidem non invideo, nec 
nilror, Ted ferrem adhuc lenius^ li modo aliqua 
hujus felicitatis pars in Orientales etiamUteraa 

redundaret.—Habemus Ruhnkenium in elabo* 

« 

rando Velleio Paterculo, Burmannum in Pro- 
pertio, Wyttenbachium in Plutarcho, Toflium 
in Apollonii Lexico Honaerico, eodem quod 
ell a Villoifonio in Gallia editum, occupatos. 


Pbalaridis epiftolae, de quarura au6lore tanti 
fuit inter veftrates Boyieium et Bentleium 
controverfia, brevi in lucem emittentur. Vi- 
diftin elegantiffimam Ruhnkenii diflertatio 

nem de vita et fcriptis Longini? Multa 


fin 


funt ejus exempla in Angliam delata: 
deris. curabo, ut, data occafione, earn accipias. 


Prodibit etiam intra paucas hebdomadas biblio 
theca quaedam critica, duobus vel tribus fafci 
colis, quovis anno, edenda, cujufque duple 
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efit mftimtum. Alterum, ut novos libros, fed 
optimos, commemoret, ex omni genere hte- 
rarum, quae ad eruditam antiquitatem pertU 
nent; altenim, ut nova quasdatn et inedita, 
fubinde interfpergat. Latent quidem ejus auc- 
tores, vel potius, latere cupluntj etfi quofdam 
illorum certiffime prodet cum. baud vulgans 
cruditio, turn rara fcribendi elegantia. Nec 
tamen ita funt mihi prorfus ignoti, quin hoc 
aufim confidcnter affirmare, magnopere tibl 
bimc libellum ede placiturumi Aint autem in 


amicis 


miliaribus, quiid a me petant, ut commeada- 
tione med, bibliopolam Londini habeant, ad 


quern poffint exempla qusdam tranfmittcre, 
Cogitavi de Elmfleyo, cui baud grave erit, vi* 
ginti, vel etiam paucioribus exemplis experiri, 
quern fucceffum libellus ifte inter vos fit babi* 
turns.—Sed volui prius h;ic de re ad te Tcri* 
bere, ut vel ipfe, vel alius quifquam tuo hor- 
tatu, promptior fit ad ilium negotium fufcipi- 
endum. Eft adhuc aliud, idque majoris mo» 
menti, quod, me tanquam proxeneta quodam 
ufij vehementer a te flagitant;:—nempe ex 
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Onentall&us Htcris, irnprimis Tero Araliidai 
Perficifque nonnulla in Bibliothccam confcne 
cupientibus auflor fui, ut, cum pauei libri in 
hoc genere prodeant, pauciorcs etiam aliqua 
commemoratione digni fint, vacuum hunc lo¬ 
cum relinquerent brevioribus dilTertatioiilbus 
5 if 61 ^ ^Jti ' vel quocunque tandem no¬ 

mine aliquid acciperent, quod ad haec ftudia 
promovenda egregic conducat. Ipfe promih, 
me interdum, li nihil melius haberent, bio- 
graphias quafdam ex Jbn Chalikane fuppedha- 
turum. Tunc illi laudare quidem hoc con- 
filium, fimul verb vchemcnter a me petere» ut 
Jonefio hujufmodi diatribas extorquerem 
iiihil fore, quod hanc bibliothecae partem or- 
natiorem redderct magifque commendaret:—• 
me, ii vera fint, quae de mutua noilr^ amicitti 
femper in ore fero, facile illud a tc impetratu- 
rum. Vide* igitur, mi Gulielme, quomc ad- 
duxerit frequens tui erga me amoris gloriarioi 
—fed pareo eonim voluntati eo lubentiiis, quo 
pulchrior mihi inde fpes nafcitur, gravcm 
quam fecimus tui jadluram, aliqua ratione rc- 
parandi.—Itaque oro te, obfecro et per veto- 
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rem ilium tuum amorem Mufarum Orienta- 
lium, quibus tarn Hebile 

quiftl: per ilium ergo amorem obteftor, uf, 
dumcommoda tibi eft iis g ratificandi occaflO| 
hanc nobis felicitatem noU invideas. Excutc 
forulcs;—invenies multa parata, perfedla, n^c 
indigna, quae lucem adfpiciant: quldquid 
mittes, erit illud acceptiftimum, et, vel addito 
tuo .nomine, vel omiflb, uti ipfe hoc jufleria, 
bibliothecas inferetur. Si Apglice quid fcrip^ 
turn habeas,, nec fit tibi ejus Latine vertendi 
opportunitas, illud equidem lubens fufclpiam^ 
iftamque veHionem aliis, qui funt L atine fcri- 
bendi multo me peritiores, examinandain e{ 
corrlgendam traclcns curabo, ne tuae laudi at- 
que cxiftimationi aiiquid detrahatur.—Nihit 
prasterea addetur, omittetur, vel mutabitur, 
fed omnia erunt tua eadem ilia, quae miferisr 
quam in rem, ftdem meam, fi opus effe putas, 
lanctiffime interpono.—Tu, nift molcftum eft, 
citb inihi refcribe, noftra:que petition! facilem 
te prasbe ac benignum. 

Gratulor munus, quod aditum tibi ad ma- 
jora et pinguiora brevi patefaciet Sed aroif- 



fam Ubertatem, non tarn tui, quam inei caula. 


molefte fero. Nemini* no Anglo quidem. 


mifera eft ferv itus, quae in utilitatem publicai 


fufcepta, virtutis eft et meritOFum jufta remu- 
neratio. Mihl autero, qui, dum liber eras, 
fruftra te expeilavi, imprimis gravis eft ilia 
tiia fervitus, quae tui videndi fpem fin minus 
omnem praecidit, at certe roinuit, et multuni 
extenuat.'~~'Hunc tu nobis metum enpe, et fi 
quid vacui temporis tibi reliSum eft;—erit 
autem interdum, nam babes 59 focios in mu- 
jierc tuo tibi adjun^os j““id quaefo jic praeter- 
mittas, fed hue excurrens, felicitatem noftram 
jucundiffimo tuo adfpefhi et coUoquio augeas 
quam cumulatiflime. Ego quin ad vos ali- 
quando revertar, non defedlu quodam vo¬ 
luntatis retineor; tanta enim cum voluptate 
repeto, memoria'tempus illud, quo fuaviffima 
tuii confuetudine frui mihilicuit,ut lie vivam,fi 


non ardentiflimos 


defiderio teneor in eande 


felicitatem quanto ocius evolandi. Nec probibet 
temporis anguftia, quandoquidem ita fert mu- 
neris mei ratio, ut per novem fere menfes phin^ 


mis negotiis obrutus, tribus reliquis liber fim 
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et homo mel juris—Quid igiturP^Dicam 
quod res eft, nec turpe exiftimabo talk amico 

indicdfte 



Sterile ut ubivis, fic etiam in Belgio literature 
Orientals folum ncceflaria quidem at vium 
laute fatis alendam praebet; quod faperfluum 
videri poflet neutiquam concedit. Donee igitur 
inexpeflataquaEdam fertilitas advenerit, itineris 

Anglici iterum fufeipiendi Ipes prorfus mihi 
evanuit. Sed que fors fert, asquo feratn ani- 
irio. Quandoquidem verb hujus rei mentio- 
nem apud te iftjeci, addam etiam aliud, in quo 
tu forfan poteris egregie mihi adjuvare. Con- 


ftitui, ut rebus meis melius confulam eamque 
fuperfluitatem confequar, qusB,etfi careripoteft, 
tamen grata eft et jucuhda fruentibus, adolei* 
centulum circumfpicere, quern in sedes reci*^ 
piam, cuj ulque mores dirigamac gubernem:— 
fed cupio imprimis ex veftratibus aliquem re- 
cipere, ciim quod rarius folent noftri homines 
pueros allis tradere, turn quod melius videtur 
(vides quam ingenue tecum agam) Anglo cui- 

Life—V. II. E E 
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dam libertatem vendere, a quo major eft 
tior merces expedanda,—Sed monet deficient 
charta, ut tandem delinam efle irerboftor. Tu, 
li me amas, brevi refcribes, quid tibi hdc de 
re yideatur, et (i qtnd poteris met cauf^ effi« 
cere* id ftio te lubenter ftufturum:—Ego qui> 
dem nunquam committam, ut quidquam* quod 
pnftare poffim, a me firuftra petas. Uxor mea. 
mecum te optimamqoe matrem tuam et foio* 
rem plurimum ialvere j ubet. Vale, nu Jonefi, 
Schultenfiumque tuum amare perge. 

Amfteledami, Prid. Non. Maii. 


JONESIUS H. A. SCHDLTENS, S. 


Amice tibi et fuaviter hoitanti, ut ndyo 
open apud vos inox edendo tpaw meum con* 
feirem, certe non deeflem, fed pangeiem nep> 
cio quid, ut pollem; nifi omnino ^erem 
Cumenimofficium meum judieiale,tttmfi>renfis 
labor, lucubrationes continuae, dicendi meifitar 


tio,a^o caularum,et injure refpondeikG'mnir 


'i- 

nus, yix horulain mihi conceduot ad 
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pt ad cibuna capiendum. Quod me j ucundif*“ 
fioie fecefti certiorem quid tu agas, quidque 
in patri4 tua agatur, gratias ago maximas. 
^go fi quem Anglum generofum et bene locu- 
pletem invenero, qui vcl fiUum vel pupillum 
ad recolendas humaniores literas iftinc mit- 
tere volueiit; laudis tuse me verum prasconcm 
fore polliceor, nec in re qudpiam tibi defiitu- 
nim. Hoc tamen quam At iacertum* tu non 
ignoras. Vale» meque dilige. 

ly. Cal. Jul. 1777. 


No. XXXV. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

VoTsvtM^ 17 Martu^ 1779 « 

Pertulit ad me nuper Duninius binos 
uiosvariae eruditionis libros, novii&me in lu« 
cem editos, quibus vehement^r delectus fum; 
nam et memorem te adhuc mei ex munere 
hoc gratus recognovi, et Angulaiis ilia do^rina, 
qu4 feripta tua referta luxuriant, voluptatem. 
cum profe^u legend adtulit, et ad obliterati 
pen^ jam m animo meo hujufeemodi ftudia 
iterom recoleoda, ftimulum addidit. Vitan. 
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Perfici Schach Nadir jam antea princeps Ada^ 
mus Czartorifki lingtils Orientis non infeliciter 
addi<fVQS, legendam mihi obtulit, et quae in. 
diatribe adjunda honorifice de me meminifti 
indigitavit; fed ea quidem amori erga me tuo 
unice adfcripta velim. Nunc quod amoeaio>* 
ribus Uteris nuncium dare, et Themidis ikcra^ 
rio unice te devovere decreveris, fine Reipub- 
licae literarise jathird fieri pofie non cenfeo, 
neque futurum fpero, quin te Melpomene nafi 
centem vidit, et nolentem volentcm fiib fiio 
imperio coercebit. Mihi jam in feptimum 
annum, et ad faftidium ufque Viftulae, littora 
coluntur, felicioribus mutanda, ni fallor, ex- 
tindlo, fi diis placet, in Germania bello. 
Quanto gratius in Britannia nec longc a te, 
tempus meum tranfigerem, fi me /ata meis pta- 
terentur ducere vitam aufpiciis! Sed quocun- 
-que locorum forte compulfus faero, amare te 

non definam. Vale- 

* 

So. XX XVI. 

H. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO. S. 

pi urinals occupationibus et 

Hepius et nunc inaadm^ inapedior, a conlcn- 
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bendis eplltolis, per quas veteris amicitise me* 
moria recolatur, a cujus rei fuavitate atque 
dekaatione molefte fero me abduci: tamen 
tale mihi videtur argumentum literarum tua- 
rum, quas his diebus accepi> ut melius fit tri- 
bus duntaxat verbis ad eas reljpondere, quam, 
dum meliorem quaere feribendi opportunita- 
tem, nimid cunvSfaitione efliccre, ut vel nihil 
ad caulam tuam, quse in fummo meo erga te 
Audio, qu^m maxime mea eft, juvandam 
praeftare queam, vel, etfi a me juvari non 
polfis, in fufpicionem veniam negligentiae in 
amicis colendis, eorumque voluntati ac defi^ 
derio obtemperando. 

Enimvero, mi Joneli, intellexi tuam petitio- 
nem graviflimi muneris, ac gloriofifiimi, quod, 

fi virtute non fautoribus ambiendum fit, baud 
fcio in quern conferri poffit te digniorem, at¬ 
que omatiorem cum ingenio, plurimarum re¬ 
rum utiliftimarum cognitione, admirabili elo- 
quentiae vi et praeftanti4; turn verb patriae ac 
libertatis amantiorem, qui communi rerum 
veftrarum calamitati fuccurrat majore confilio, 
prudenti^, fortitudine^ animi integritate, cui 
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Igitur alma Mater noftra (nam patere me h4c 
appellatione pietatis meo fenfui gratlficari) fa- 
lutis ac pxofpfcritatis fuae curam tutius coin- 


mittat. 


Sed hunc tuum, qui palam cognitus eft, 
iibertatis amorem nonne in hAc temporum 
perverfitate tibi putas nocitunim efle ? Ferentne 
plurimi, a quorum fuftragiis ca res pendet, per- 
fonani Academiae in comltiis publicis a yulio 

•P 

Melejigono fuftineri ? Belgae quidem de rerum 
veftrarum ftatu judicant, difficile efle bono 
viro, qui Iibertatis amorem publice profiteatur, 
ad rempublicam gerendam admoveri. 

Verum haec dices nihil ad me pertinere 
nmdo quodcunque in me eftj omni ftudic 
conferam ad caufam tuam promovendam. At- 
que hoc ipfum efti de quo velim paulo plura 
ex te fcifcitari: quomodo et apud quos illud 
ftudium profifendum fit ac declarandum. He- 
beamne poteftatem fuffiragium mittendi, cujus 
ratio pro caufft tuA habeatur? Id quidem 
vix credidero. An ver6 ex amicis meis 
Oxonienfibus illi compellandi fint, a quorum 
amiciti4, benevolentifi, et humanitate aliquid 
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Iperare aufira, veluti Kennicottus, Whitius, 
Wlnftanlejus ? Tu mihi primd mox occa- 
iione refcribas, atque indices quid agendum 
fit, Habebis me tui Itudiofilfimum, nec ullfi 
in re patiar ofiicium meum tibi deefe. 

Ego nunc Leidae verfor, ubi ante annum 
fere cum dimidio, Patri meo defundlo fiiccefii 
in munere docendarum literarum Orientalium. 
Sed de his rebus cupio propediem pluribusad 
tefcriberCi Nam vehementer etiam fcire cupio 
quid tu agas, quid agant mater tua fcemina- 
rum optima, et fbror mihi amicifiima. Velim 
meo nomine plurimam iis falutem dicas, ct 
obiequii atque amicitiae meae fignificationem 
ad eas perferas. Vale, mi jonefi, et 


amare 


perge 


Dabam> Lugduni Bat. 

Prid. Kal. Jun. 1780 . 

Mifla funt qusdam exempla catalog! biblio> 
thecae patris meij quae vendetur menfe Sep- 
tembri, ad bibliopoiam Londinenlem, puto 


um. 


juffi 


feiti. 


No. XXXVII. 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

11 Kal. Jun. 1181 . 

# 

Ego de hello hoc facinoriffimo quid fen- 
tiacQ) tu non ignoras; quantus autein fim ty- 
rannorum ofor, quantus verse Ebertatis &utor 
et vindex, carmen hoc Alcaicum patrio fer- 
mone fcriptum, dilucide monftrahit; fed in- 
humans forent literae quae humaniores et pu- 
tantur et effe debent, fi viri literati, praefertim 
ii qui ftudiis deledantur iifdem, helium pluf- 
quam civile gererent. Perge me igitur Ba- 
taviis Anglum, ut facis, am are j quema^o- 
dum ego te, Anglus Batavum, et amo et ama- 
bo. Scito me run nuper hyemantem et feria- 
tum feptem ilia noftrorum Afabto 
poemata, ne verficulo quidem omiflb, Anglice 
reddidifle; totum opus, cum notis, et procemio 
de vetuftioribus Arabis inonunientis* proxi- 
mis aftivis feriis in lucem proferre ftatuL 
Tabrizzii comraentarium ipfe poffideo; Zou- 
zenii et notulas perutiles, cujus libri 

pulchrius exemplar Lutctiae utendum accepi. 
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bcaigniiSin^ mihi commodavit collegium 
THoitatis Cantabrigienle. SaJif notas et ver- 
iionetn Perficam cum Anjarii fcholiis, et in- 
iigoi Obetdall<e editione, Oxonii habemus; 
fed omnino omnes editiones et commentaries 
accedere vehementer cupio. Avus tuus felicis 
memorise, quern ego maximd, ut debeo, fern?- 
per facio, carmina hsec “ cedro digna” prae- 
dicat, feque ait, nili fallor, codicem Nabqfi 
Leydenfem in proprios ufus tranfcripfifTe. 
Praeterea in bibliotheca locupletiffimae SebuU 
tenfiance indice, cujus unum exemplar, Hun- 
tero, amico raeo, fideliter tradidi, alterum ipie 


ayide pervolutavi, haec verba legi: 
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Septem Moallahat Arab, pucherrime feripta.’* 
Ccquis, amabo, codicem hunc emptum pnflj- 
det? Quonam veniet pretio? Dolet, empto- 
rem me non fuifle; fed ego tunc varus et 
magnis negotiis fu/penfus de fujpenfis car- 
inibus ne cogitavi quidem. Adjuva me, per 

mufas oro, in opere hoc meo lauta fupelleaile 
ornando; et quicquid babes vel notarum vel 
lediionutn variarum apud te reconditum, de- 
prome atque imperti. Multa de familid tud 

dixi in prooemio, plura et magniiica. 
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fed ct vera did:urus. Scire in primis velimi 
ullufne d feptem poetis, praeter Atnnolkaifum 
et Tarafem Latine redditus apud vos prodierit. 
Librum meuro, quern bind nitidum reddet 
Bdumgarttus pumex, expefla. Mater mea 
dlledliflima omnium mulierum fuit, ut Temper 
putavi, optima; eft, ut confido. fanfliflima; 
ego me lu<5lu macerare non definam. Te et 
Schultenfiam tuam bene valere, ft quam citifi 
Time certior fa<ftus fuero, id milii erit gratif* 
fimum* Vale 


No. XXXVIII. 


Baron REVI 



4 4 


\ 


\ to Sir W. JONES 


L,cndf :Sy 30 Juiny 1189 


MONSIEUF-, 

* 

Par la Veftale, fregate qui devoit Conduife 

a k Chine Ic Colonel Cathcart, je vous ai en- 
voye une lettre, Monfieur, en reponfe a une 
belle epitre Perfanne, que leSr.Eltniley librae 
dans le Strand m’a fait tenir de.votre part, et 
qui m*a fervi d un tc»noignage bien agreablfe 
precieux ‘.fouvenir dont vous concinuez a 
m'honorer, mafgre la diftanc€ des lieus qui 
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nous fepare. Mais j ai Colonel 

€tant mort en chetnin la Veftale etoit rctour-* 
nee en Angleterre, et J’m lieu de foup^onner 
que par cet accident ma lettre n’a pas atteint 

fa deftination. J'ai recu depuis peu un fit 
perbe ouvrage que vous avez fait imprimer a 

Calcutti, et qui feroit honneur a la plus celebru 
impriraerie de TEurope, accompagne d^un? 
auffi elegante qu’obiigeante lettre, 06 j’ai re^ 
connue la main de quelque tres-habile Chartat, 



faute de continuer a cultiver les langue^ Ori- 
entales, elles me font devenues fi etrangeres, 
que fi je h'en avois jamais rien appris. J$ 
n’ai pas encore vu la belle ecriture Arabe fi 
bien rendue par Timprimerie, que dans le 
podme Perfari done vous m’avcz fait rhonneujr 
de me gratifier. Je fuis bien fache que pen¬ 
dant mon iljuui k Londres j’ai ete privc 4 c 
yotre chere con'pagnie,qui m’auroit etc d’une 
refourCe infinle; etj’ignore encore fije jouirat 
dfe ce bonheur lors dc votre retour^ me voyant 
obligd de fuivre bientot ma nouvelle deflina-^ 
tion a Naples, o^ rEmpereur m'a norotne fon 
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Miniftrc. Mais quelle quc foit ma defllhee, 
je vous prie d’etre perfuadc, quc rabfence ct 

I’eloignement ne changcront jamais ricn a la 
refolution quc j’ai prlfc d’etre toute ma vie par 
reconnoiflaucc ct par inclination, 

V'otre tres humble et tres obeiilaut, 

Scrvltcur, 


REVICZKI. 



Appends* A, 


D^gn of Britan Dijweredf tf/f 
Heroic Poem, in Twehe Books, 

By WILLIAM JONES. 

5 carmine quidem ludere contrarium 

id^oaue tnihi Yidetiir M. TjilUus ta ntm n 


intiiMe eloquentiae lumen, qu< 
que ftudioruin fece0us excurrit 


Quintll. Inftit. L x, 5 



The Ideo of an E^c Poem, at Spa, Jufy 

> .1 * ■ 

xyjQ, Anno atat. 23. 

DISCOVERED 

A POEM. 

m ^rW^LVE BOOKS. 



TPB DESIGKp 


THE firft lunt of tins poem was fog- 
g^ed a pailage in a letter of Spenl^ to 
Sir Widter Raleigh^ where haying explained 
his intention in writing the Faiiy Queen, he 
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image of Prince 


Arthur 


mi 


perhaps, be. encouraged to frame the other 
part of political virtues in his perfon, after 
he came to be king* What SpenTer never 
lived to perform, it is my defign in fome 
ineafure to fupply, and in the fhort intervals 
of my leifure from the fatigues of the bar, 
to fini£h an heroic poem, on the excellence 
of our Conflitution, and the character of a 
perfect king of England. 

When this idea firif prefented itfelf to my 
mind, I found myfelf obliged, though un¬ 
willingly, to follow the advice 6f Boilu, who 
infills, that a poet fhould choofe his fubje <3 in 
the abflradt, and then fearch in the wide field 
of univerlal hiftory for a hero exactly fitted to 
his purpofe. My hero was not eaiy to be 
found ; for the ftory of King Arthur, which 
might have been excellent in the fixteenth 

century, has loft its dignity in the eighteenth; 
and it feemed below a writer of any genius 
to adopt entirely a plan cbj^lked out by others; 
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not to indention, that Milton had a defign in 
his youth, of making Arthur his hero; that 
Dry den has given us a (ketch of his intended 
poem on the fame fubje< 5 l; and that even 
Blackmore had taken the fame (lory; whofe 
(leps it were a dif^ace to follow. 

It only remains, therefore, to have recourle 
to allegory and tradition; and to give the 
poem a double fenfe; in the firft of which, 
its fubje6l is (imply this, the difcovery of 
our ifland by the Tyrian adventurers, who 
fir(i gave it the name of Britain; in the fe- 
cond, or allegorical fenfe, it exhibits the cha¬ 
racter above mentioned, of a perfeCl king of 
this country,——a character the mod glorious 

and beneficial of any that the warmed jma-' 
gination can form. It reprefcnts the danger 
to which a king of England mud neceCarily 
be expofed, the vices which he mud avoid, 
and the virtues and great qualities with which 
he mud be adorned. On the whole, Britairi 
Dhcovered, is intended as a poetical panegy¬ 
ric on our excellent Conditution, and as a 
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pledge of the author’s attachment to it; as a 
national epic poem, like thofe of Homer, 
Virgil, Taffo, Camoens, 4 efigned to cele¬ 
brate the honours of his Country, to difplay 
in a ftriking light the moft important princi¬ 
ples of politics and morality, and to incul¬ 
cate thele grand maxims, that nothing can 
(hake our ftate, while the true liberty of the 
fubjea remaios united with the digmty of 
the fovereign, and, that in all ftates, vutue is 
the only fure hafis of private and public hap- 

W 

pinefs. 

A work of this nature might indeed have 
been written in profe, either in the form of 
a treatife, after the example of Ariftotl^ or 
of a dialogue, in the manner of Tully, 
whofe fix books on government are now un¬ 
happily loft; or perhaps in imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who has left us.fomethmg of 
the fame kind in his idea of a patriot king • 
but as poetiy has the allowed advantage over 
mere profe, of inftiUing moral precepts m 4 
manner more Uvely and entertaining, it was 
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thouglit proper to deliver the whole fiibjeA 
in regular meafure, under the fidlion of an 
heroic adventure. 

Xhe poem will be written in rhyme, like 
the tranflation of the Iliad by Pope, and 
of the Kneid by Dryden; fince it has been 
found by experience, that the verfes of thofe 
poets not only m^e a deeper impreflion on 
the mind, but are more eafily retained in the 
memory, than blank verfe, which muft ne- 
ceflarily be too diffufe, and in general can 
only be diftinguifhed from profe by the affec¬ 
tation of obfolete or foreign idioms, inver- 
hons, and fwelling epithets, all tending to 
deftroy the beauty of our language, which 
con lifts in a natural fweetaefs and unaffe^ed 
perfpicuity: not to inlift that a writer who 
finds himfelf obliged to coniine his fentiments 
in a narrow circle, will be lefs liable to run 
antd luxuriance, and more likely to attain 
that roundnefs of di&ion fo juftly admired 
by the ancients. As to the monotony^hich 
many people complain of in our Englilh 
rhymes, that defe^, which is certainly no 

Xs^e—V. II. F F 
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fmall one, if we admit only thofe cn^ngs 
trhich are exa^ly fimilar, muft be compen- 
fated by a judidous variation of the paides, 
an artful diverfity of modulation, and chiefly 
by avoiding too near a return of the fame 


endings. 

The machinery is taken partly from the 
Socradc dodlrine of attendant fpirits or be¬ 
nevolent angels, like Xhyriis in the Mafquc 
of Comus 5 and partly from the Scriptural ac¬ 
count of evil fpirits worihipped in Afia, un¬ 
der the names of Baal, Aftarte, Nifioc, Da- 


gon> 


Mam 


on, hdoloch, and in ancient 
Europe, where Cadmus introduced them 
under thofe of Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Nep¬ 
tune, Vulcan, Pluto. If any obje^on be 
made to thefe machines, they may be confi- 
dered as allegorical, like Spenfers knights 
and paynims; the good fpirits may be frid 
«.T.r^r^nr the virtues, and the eyU ones thf 


vices. 

The acrion, or ftory of the piece, is railed 

upon the tradition before-mentioned, that 

the Phoenicians firft difeovered the ifland ol 
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Britain; but the reft muft be wholly fupplied 
by invention. 

A prince of Tyre, therefore, whom we 
may name Britanus or Britan, fliock<*<l at 
the cruelty of his countrymen in facrificing 
their prifbners to idols, and at their impiety 
in paying divine honours to evil ipirits, had 
meditated a voyage to fome dillant coaft ; 
with which intent, pretending to prepare for 
an expedition againft Ibme rival nation, he 
had built a number of barques, and fecured 
to his interefts a company of enterprizing 
youths, but was doubtful whither he fliould 
direft his courfe, till his attendant Ipirit, 
Ramiel, appeared to him in a vifion, com¬ 
mending his pious refolution, and advifing 

* 

h im to feek a beautiful ille in the weft, where, 
after a variety of dangers on earth and fea, 
he would reign in peace, and be the proge¬ 
nitor of a noble race, who would profefs a 
true and benevolent religion, and excel all 
other nations in learning,'arts, and valour. 
At the fame time, the fpirit {hewed him tho 
pi^Hire of a lovely nymph who then ruled 
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in Phoemcia; whofe yarious charaders are 
delineated. The debate is opened by Baal, 
who, in a furious Ipeech, complains of the 
infult offered to thek temples by the expe¬ 
dition of the Tyrians, and difcourfes with 
malignity on the future happinefs of their 
defcendants. Various ftratagems are pro- 
pofed, to obftnidt their progrefs. At laft, 
Aftarte offers to allure the chief with the love 
of pleafure. Mammon to tempt him with 
riches; Dagon promifes to attack his fleet, 
Nifroc to engage him in a defperate war, 
Moloch to affift his enemies by his enchant¬ 
ment, and Baal himfelf to fubvert his go¬ 
vernment, by inftilling into his mind a fond- 
nefs of arbitrary power. In the mean while, 
the Tyrians are at fea, accompanied by Ra- 
miel, who, in the charader of a fage, had 
offered to conduct them; they are driven by 
a tempeft back to Cyprus, w^here Aftarte, in 
the ihape of a beautiful princefs, like the 
nymph before deferibed, attempts to feduce 
the hero by all the allurements of volup- 
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moufnefs, which he refifts at length by the 
afliftance of the guardian fpirit, and leave* 

the ifland, where he had almoft been induced 
to fetde, miftaking it for the weftem ifle de< 
{bribed to him in his vifion.—^In the fourth 


after an invocation to die nymphs 


Tha 


Albina 


coaverfing with her damfeU in Albionher 

dream, and lore of the Tyrian prince, whofe 


image had been ftiewn to her in a riyulet by 
the Genius of the ifle. The Phouurians, 
landing in Crete, are received by Baal, who 
had taken the form of the Cretan ling, and 
difcourfes to the prince in pnufe of tyranny, 
but is confuted by the lage.—^The fifth book 
reprefents a nation in peace •, a ipeedi^. raif. 
by the inftigatipn of Baal, is appealed j 

arts, roanufaaures, and fciences-be^ tt 

flot^flt. As the Tyrians fiiil riong the coril 

of the Mdditettanean, the Cage, at the leqneH 
of Britan, defcribes to him the ftate of CicM, 

Ittiy, and the Gauls, and relates rather ob- 
fcorely, by yray prophecy, the 
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glory and decline of Athens and Rome.— 
The Phoenicians reach the ftreights, at the 
opening of the fixth book. The evil fpirits 
allemble, and determine, fince moil of theit 
ftratageras had failed, to attack them by vio¬ 
lence. Dagon raifes a temped and a great 
commotion in the elements, fo that the whole 
fleet is covered vnth darknefs: Ramiel en¬ 
courages the prince, and, pretending to re- 
tire-from, danger on account of his age, fum- 
mons a legion of genii, or benevolent angels, 
and engages the evil fpirits in the air. Nifroc, 
in hopes of intimidating Britan, appears to 
him in all his horrors; the prince expodulates 
with him, and darts a javelin at the fpirit, 
but is feized bv Mammon, and caiTied in a 
cloud to a didant part of the globe; upon 
which, Ramiel, "whoie power may be fup- 
poied to be limited, and who might think 
that the virtue of the prince fhould be put 
to a fevere trial, leaves him for a time, and 
flies, in his own fhape, to the maniion of 
the beneficent genii.—The feventh book is 
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wholly taken up with a defcriptioii of the 
oppofite hemHphere, to which the piince 19 
conveyed by Mammon, whole palace an^ 
treafure are delcribed; the Tyrian chief is 


ahnoU tempted to delilt from his enterpiife^ 
and to refide in America wifri the adorers 
of Mammon: — the inconveniences of an 


difpl 


The evil Ipiiits bdng 


difperfed, light returns to the Tyrians, who 
find themlelves in the ocean, but, miffiii g 
their leader and the frge, dilpute about the 
regency, and are on the point of fepaiat- 
ing;—the danger of anarchy: at length hav¬ 
ing an admiral and a commander, they land 
on the coafi of Gaul, at the beginning of 
the eighth book. Nifroc incites the king of 
that country to attack them; hence is deduced 
the origin of the national enmity between 
the HngliOi and French. The guardian Ijpi- 
nts ^emble: their Ipeeches; the genius of 


Albion proppfes to condu<ft Albina to the 
palace of Mammon, in order to roufe the 
hero fh)m his inactivity.—^In the ninth booki 
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the war in Gaul is fupported with alternate 
fuccefs, and various heroes diftinguifli them- 
felves on both fides by their valour or virtue. 
Moloch contrives an enchanted valley be¬ 
tween the Gallic city and the Phcenician 
camp, which diftreffes the Tyrians extreme¬ 
ly, who, defpairing of the prince’s return, 

are encouraged and aflilled by Ramiel.— 
In the tenth book, the genius appears to 
Albina, relates to her the fituation of Britan, 
and pafles with her difguifed like young war- 

I 

riors, through the centre of the earth; they 
rife on a fudden in the gardens of Mammon, 
and difeover themfelves to the prince, who 
returns with them to Europe.—The malevo¬ 
lent Ipirits, thus baffled in all their attempts, 
debate, in the eleventh book, upon taking 
more vigorous meafures, and refolve to ha¬ 
zard a decifive battle with the guardian angels. 
The war in Gaul continued ; a bloody com¬ 
bat ; the Tyrians put to flight: Britan and 
Albina appear and rally them; the evil dei¬ 
ties defeated; Gaul fubdued; the Phoeni¬ 
cians pafs the enchanted valley.—In the lall 
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book, the vidorioiis army alcMig 

the coaft of France, till they difcem the 
rocks of Albion; upon which, they embark 
and crofs the channel, attended by the in. 
vifiWe. genii, who ik in the faile Thg 
nuptials of Britan, who gives his nam^* jq 
the iiland, with Albina, that is, in the more 


hidden fenfe, of royalty with liberty. The 
Tyrians choofe their brides among the other 
nymphs. Ramiel conduds the king and 
queen of Britrin to the top of a high moun¬ 
tain, fince called Dover Cli^ whence he 


{hews them the extent of thrir empire, 
points to its difierent rivers, forcfts, and 
plains, foretels its future glory, and, having 
refumed his celefual form, files to heaven ; 


the hero and nymph deleend from the moun¬ 
tain aftonifiied and delighted. 



BRITAIN DISCOVERED, 


BOOK 1. 

The darirg ciilef who leic the Tyrian ahore^ 
And, led by angels^ durst new seas explore^ 
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^/vwwnatiilg my boldest strain. Thro' dire alancsi 
The shock of tempests, and the dash of anns. 
He Sought the main where blissful Albion lay, 
AnHj heav^urdefende^, took his anxious way. 
Tho* air-bom fends wand'rmg fleet assail’d, 
Widi impious rage; yet love and truthprtfvaU’<J 
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BRITAIN DISCOVERED 

AM 

HEROIC POEM. 


THE ARGUMENTS. 


BOOK I. 

THE Phcemcians having landed near 
Tartejfus, are unkindly lecaved by the na¬ 
tives; their leader, Britan, fends Phemx 
and Htrmion, as his ambail^ors, to the king 
of Iberia, who treats them with in^inty, 
reje&s the proffered union, and commands 
them to leave his coaft. In the mean time. 


the prince of I'yre wanders, to meditate on 
his d eftinfd enterpnfe, into a foreft; where. 
Ms attendant ^irit appears to him in tim 
charaAer of a Druid, warns him rf 


preaching dangers, and exhorts him to vifit 
in difguife the court of king Lusus: he con* 
Cents; is conduced to the banks of the Ta~ 
*^us, with a harp mid oaken garland; and tt 

O' * 
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hofpitably entermned by the fovereign of 
Luftania, who prevaUs on him to relate the 
hiftory of his life and fortunes. The narra¬ 
tive begins from his vifion of Albione m 
the groves of Tyr., and his confultation of 
the Memphian fages, to his arrival in Greece. 
He vifits Dido, his father*s lifter, then em¬ 
ployed in building Carthage. A debate be¬ 
tween Phenix and the Carthaginian chiefs 
on the heft poffiblc form of government. 


BOOK II. 

The gods of India convened on Mount 
Cailds, by Rudra or Mahddeva, the power of 
deftrudtion j thcur numbers, charafters, attri¬ 
butes, and attendants. The goddels Gangd 
announces the views and voyage of the 
jyr//7« hero; expreffes her apprehenfions 
of his ultimate fuccefs, but advifes the moft 


vehement oppofition to him ; declaring, that 
his viaory will prove the origin of a won¬ 
derful nation, who will poflefs themfelves of 
her banks, profane her waters, mock the 
temples of the Indian divinities, appropriate 
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the wealth of their adorers, introduce new 
laws, a new religion, a new govemment, in- 
hilt the Krahntens^ £uid difreg^d the (acred 
ordinances of Bribmd, After a folemn de¬ 
bate, it is agreed to exert all their powers, 
and to begin with obhrufHng the paflage of 
the Bhcenician fleet into the Atlantic^ by 
hurling a vail: mount<un into the ftraits; 
they proceed immediately to a variety of hof> 
tile machinations. 

BOOK III, 

The narrative of Britan continued, with 
a defcription of the Grecian iilands, of the 
Italian and Gallic (hores, and clofed with 
an account of the tempeft that compelled 
him to land on the coaft of Iberia. The 
king of lujitania, forefeeing the. future great- 
nefs of the prince, fecretly envies him, but 
promifes friendly aid in private., afligning 

reafons for his inability to give open fuc- 

« 

cour. Britan departs, and proceeds toward 
Gaul, in order to view the channel and 
beautiful ifle, that were deftined to perpe¬ 
tuate his name. 
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BOOK 


The hero, ftUl dUp^ed, and attended by 
tiift tutelary genius, travels to the coaft o£ 
GaUl\ leams that the king of that country, 
Oai^lus, invited by an embafly from Iberia^ 
and inftigated by the Hindu god of battles, 
had refolved to concur in extirpating the 
Phcenicians $ and is apprifed, that the 7ar^ 


tejjians had aAually aflailed the works which 


his army had r^ed. On this, he returns 
with incredible celerity; while the benignant 


genii, or {pints, permitted to attend on fa¬ 


voured mortals, hold a fplendid convention 
in the Empyrean. 


BOOK y. 

War is begun in form, and various ac¬ 
tions of heroes are related; the Indian gods 
intermix in fight, and are oppofed by the 
guardian ipirits. ^artejfus taken by {form: 
in a coundl of Tyrian chiefs, it is propofed 
by Leiex^ to leave the coaft vi^orious, and 
fiul inftantly to Albion \ but the impra<ftica- 



bility of that plan Is evinced by a mellenger, 
who 2uinounces the fndden obftrudion of th^ 
(hips. Britan then propofes, as a meafiire 
diiftrefsful but neceflary, to purfiie tibor courie 
^jrith vigour through Iberia and Gaul ; that^ 
if conquered, they might perifh glorioully} 
if conquerors, might feize the hoftUe galleys, 
and in them pafs the channels The prop®- 
fal is received with burfts of applaufe, and 
the P/uenician troops are drawn out in com¬ 
plete array, 

BOOK vi^ 

"Various exploits and events in battle. The 
afHons of InJra, god of =dr. with hi» fiva, 
evil genii; of Rama, Belabadra, Hared, and 
Car tic. The Tyrians, in deep diflrefs, ap¬ 
ply to L.USUS, who affifts them coldly. The 
Celts are every-where luccelsful; and the 
Gallic fleet covers the bay. 

book VII. 

The guardian fpirit prepares the nymph- 
jllbione for profperous events; enconragea 
Britan, but announces imnunent perilsi then 






leaves him. on pretence of affifting at certain 
Druidkal rites. A terrible combat in the 
air, and at the ftraits, between the oppofing 
gods and the tutelary angels; the mountain 
is rent from the mouth of the ftraits, and 
becomes a floating ifland, which, being fixed. 


m 

has the name of and is given to 

Lusus. The Fhcenicton fleet having been 
with difficulty preferved from the Agnyajlra, 
or fiery darts of MaUfd^ fails triumphantly 


into the Atlantic, after a furprifmg retreat of 
the army under the condua of Britan. 


BOOK VIII. 

The Druid returns with a relation of ora¬ 
cular anfwers in the Celtic temples, concern¬ 
ing the deftiny of Albion, and the Atlantides, 
or New World: the future • American war 
and the defence of Gibraltar by different 
names, are obfeurely fhadowed in the pre- 
di^ftion. An obftinate naval fight; in which, 
Britan is wounded by an arrow of fire, but 
prote^ed and carried from the fleet by his 
attendant angel. 

f i/e—V. JI. 


GO 
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BOOK IX. 

The genius tranfports Britan to the iflc of 
Albion j which is defcribed hy its mountains, 
vales, and rivers; then uninhabited, except 
by nymphs and beings of a fuperior order. 
The palace and gardens of Albione^ who com* 
pletes the cure of her lover, and acqiuefces in 
his return to the army; having firft, at his 
requelf> told her own adventures, and related 
the feparadon of her illand from the coail of 

Gaul, 

BOOK X. 

The Gallic army arrayed: the a^ons of 
their chiefs. A variety of diftrefs Involves 
the Syrians by fea and land; they are driven 
to their works, and enclofed on both iides; 

w 

until, their prince appearing fuddenly among 
them, roufes their courage, and performs the 
moll heroic achievements, by which the fcale 
of fuccels is completely turned. This brok 
contains a number of events and epilbdes; 
among them is the death and funeral of 
Melcart, the Tyrian Hercules. 
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BOOK xr* 


The Indutn 


SyrtA to co-operate with thena i proph©- 
fying darkly the invafioa of thdr empire by 
the CioUaders 5 they excufe theml^Tes, 
,equally averle to Ae Gaub and to all the na- 


tioiis of Europe, 


final conflid'S and 


complete ■¥i£lory in every dement by dm 
JPhtAiocutns cn'ct GaUus and Iberus, and by dm 
protedin^ over the malignan t i^mts* TThc 
ddors lan<l in fin^e called SntAtit^ 

on the coaft of Hawia, now HAmpflnrei n 
dc feripdmi of the tziiimph* 
and 4Nitts. 



BOOK XII. 


The nnpdals of and ABdone^ or, 

# * 

all^orically, of ReyAlty and Ukerty united 
in die 


fttlll ItllHiMlI 


of EA^iAmJL The Jltend- 
ing a^ppcaiis^ in his own form and 

in all Ins folenAnir, predids die glories of 


ry* and its ddaftera but animates. 


the 


I 11 . < 


G G 2 
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ratber than alarms, the hero and nymph, 
whom he confoles, whenever he afflids them ; 
he recommends the government of the J5f— 
£ans by their own laws. He then flies, his 
objed: being attained, to the celeftial regions; 
they apply themfelves to the regidadon of 
their domain and the happinefs of their flib- 
je61s. 

Th®thfcovery of the British Isles by 
the ■ Tyriansj is mentioned by Strabo, DiO’~ 
dorus, and Pliry ; and proved as well by 
»>if» Phoenician monuments foimd in Ire¬ 
land, as by the affinity between the Ir^ 
and Punic languages. Newton places thb 
event about the Eight-hundred^eigbty^furd 
year before CHRIST, and in the tnoenty-firft 
after the taking of Troy 

BOOK 

Geniifs, or Spirit, or totelaiy Power 

Of virtne-loviDg heaven, yet uninvdkfd 

"Ry prophet rapty or hard in hallow d shades 

To grace his native minstrelsy, though oft * 

Thy cares for Britain, thy cdesdal aid 

Grateful her sons have mark’d j if e’er thou le&i ^ - 
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Her glittering ranlcs uiunEtcli <1 o er hostile fields^ 
Or, when her navies hurl’d dismay through Gaul, 


Pointedst their light’ning, and on some bright mast 
Satst like an eagle plum’d with victory. 

Oh ! fill this glowing bosom, whilst I sing 
Her charms, her glories, and thy love divine. 


What Chief, what Sage, what Hero, train’d by t 
To wisdom, fiirst on this delightful isle 
Struck his advent’rous prow ? That sacred form 
Of state, self'balanc’d, harmony sublime. 

Freedom with sov’reignty in sweet accord, 

"Who constituted first ? The Prince of Ttre 
Long wand’ring, long depress’d, yet e’er impell’d 
Right onward, till fair triumph bless’d his toils. 

By godlike worth and beauty’s heav’nly charm. 


Now were his light-oar'd galleys tempesNtost 
To rich Tartessus, on the far-sought shore 
of that proud realm, where B<etis, ample flood. 
Rush’d o’er the manors of Iberus old. 

Fam’d for the laughing sheaf, the silky fleece. 

And many-cluster’d vine} not fam’d her sons 
For meek deportment, or the soothing voice 
Of hospitaUty, and reception mild 
In sure abode, to strangers visitant. 

From Book \ii. 

As Tibeitan mountains rise 
Stupendous, measureless, ridge beyond ridge. 
From HimoUif below the point far seen 
Of Chuvuduriy to more lofty steeps,- 
Cambala, vast, then loftier without bound. 

Till sight is dimm’d, thought maz’d; the traveller 
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PerplexM, and worn with toil each hour renew’d, 

Still through deep vales, and o’er rough crags proceeds; 
Thus on the beech, now died with horrid gore. 
Warrior o’er warrior tow’ring, arms on arms. 

Dire series, press’d} one slain, the next more fierce. 
Assail’d the Tyrian : he his falchion keen 
Relax’d not, but still cloth’d its edge with death. 
Disturb’d, yet. undismay’d *, stung, not appall’d. 



Appendix. B. 


prefai^ort discourse 

TO 

an essay on the history of 

THE TURKS. 

There is no people in Europe, which 

has rsufed the terror, and excited the curio- 
fity the Chriftian world more than the 
Turks I nor any, I believe, of whofe true 
genius and manners we have fo imperfed a 
notion; for though a great number of tra¬ 
vellers, and among them feveral excellent 
men, have from time to time publilhed their 
obfervations on various parts of the Turkifi 
empire, yet few of them, as it .evidently ap* 
pears, underftood the langu^ that are 
fpoken in it, vrithout which their knowledge 
could not fail of bring very fuperficial and 
precarious. 
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It has generallj happened, that the peiw 
fons who have refided among the Turks, 
and who, from their fkill in die Eajtern 
dialers, have been beft qualified to prefcnt 
us with an exa<^ account of that nation, 
were either confined to a low fphere of hfc- 
or engaged in views ot intereft, and but lit¬ 
tle addiaed to polite letters or philofophy; 
while they, who, from their exalted ftations 
and refined talle for literature, have had both 
the opportunity and incunation of penetrat¬ 
ing into the iecrets of TtirJtsJh policy, were 
totally ignorant of the language ufed at Con- 
[lantinople, and confequendy were deftitute 
of the foie means by which they might learn, 
with any degree of certainty, the fentimoits 
and prejudices of fo fingular a people: for 
the Mahometans, naturally ignorant and re- 
ferved to men of our religion, will di/clole 
their opinions to thole only who have gained 
their confidence by a long intimacy with 
them, and the Greek fubjedis, who have a 
jufl: deteftation of their oppreflbrs, can hard¬ 
ly be fuppofed to Ipeak of them with tolera- 
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ble candour. As to the generality of inter¬ 
preters, we cannot expert from men of th^ 
condition any depth of reafoning, or acute- 
nefs of obfervation; if mere words arc all 
they profefs, mere words muft be all they 
can pretend to know. 

It may therefore be given as a general 
rule, that no writer can exhibit a juft pic¬ 
ture of the manners of any people, who has 
not either converfed famiharly with all ranks 
of them for a confiderable time, or, by a 
more tedious procefs, extra^ied their fenti- 
ments from the books that are written in their 
language; and it b equally true, that the 
jufteft defcription of the Afiatic manners 
muft neceflarily be g^ven by tbofe, who, 
beiides a complete acquaintance with Orien^ 
tal literature, have had the advantage of a 
long reftdence in the ; for which reafon, 
the moft uthendc account of a Mahometan 

I , 

nation, that ever was publilhcd, is that of 
the Perfatu by the trayeUtr Char£n, who 
not only had the ihoft familiar intercourie 
for many years with the greateft men in 
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JJpabarty but was perfe€tl7 acquainted with 
the Perjian hiftories and poems, from which 
he has given us many beautiful extrads. 

We have great reafon to regret, that no 
relation of equal authority, has been written 
on the manners of the Ttitrks ; for among 
the many narratives on that fubje^ which 
have been prefented to the public, there are 
very few that can be recommended to a fen- 
iible reader. There are indeed fome works 
in the langui^es of Europe^ from which, as 
from fo many copious fources, we may draw 
a variety of real knowledge on this head; and 
it will not be improper in this difcoiirfe to 
give a lift of them, with a few remarks on 
each, before I proceed to mention the 
em books, both printed and in manuicript, 
from which the materials of the foUovnng 
eflay were taken. This feems to me a more 
reafonable and lefs oftentatious method of 
producing my authorities, than to fill every 
page with ufelefs quotations, and references 
to fedfions or chapters, which few readers 
will take the pains to confult. 





One of the moft ancient, and perhaps the 
moft agreeable of thefe works, comprifes the 
four epijtles of Busbec on his embafly to Su- 
liman the Second, and his oration on a plan for 
fupporting a vigorous war againfi the Turks ; 
in all which pieces, his didion is extremely 
poliflied and elegant, his obfervations judi¬ 
cious, his account of public fads indifputa- 


bly true, and his anecdotes tolerably authen¬ 
tic i but by negleding to make himfelf a 
complete maftcr of the Turkijh language, or 
by his long confinement at Conftantinoplef he 


omitted an opportunity of converfing with 
the fineft writers and ableft fcholars, who 
the Othman empire ever produced, and 
whofe beautiful compofitions added a luftre 


to the reign of Soilman. 

The Turkijb articles in the vaft compila¬ 
tion of M. D’Herbelot, are of the higheft 
authority, fince he drew them from a num¬ 
ber of Eaftem manuferipts, many of which 
were compofed by Turks themfelves, who 
had at leaft as fair a chance of knowing their 
own manners and opintons, as any European 
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whatever. It is not poflible to be too laviih 
in the praifes of that excellent work, which 
hag , the uncommon merit of being no lels 
ag;reeable than learned; and though it is dif> 
pdfed according to the order of the alphabet, 
yet it is fo judicioufly contrived by the help 
of references, that with all the convenience 
of a didtionary, it may be read for the moft 
part like a regular trearife- 

V _ 

The Uiftory of Timur or Tamerlane, writ¬ 
ten originally in Arabic, by a native of D<7- 
mafcus, and tranflated into French by M. 
Vattier^- deferves to be credited, as far as it 
relates to the conquefts of that hero in the 
Lower AJia, and to his war with the fultan 
Bayazid the Firfi, who was forced by the 
Tartars to raife the fiege of Omjiantinople, 
The adfions of Timur are related at large in 


elesrant work, which difplays a hdchful 


man- 


ners io the fourtantb century ; the »uth<» t& 
it was contemporary with the Tartarian war¬ 
rior, and was cye-witnefs of the piin^al 
fa^s which he records# 
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The Tales of the forty Vifirs^ tranflated by 
M. de la Croix, are alfo undoubtedly authciv 
tic ; and though they are very inelegant, and 
in fome parts trifling, yet upon the whole 
they are ingenious, and fliew in (bme de¬ 
gree the turn of mind of the people for 
whom they were invented; but the moft 
ufeful tranflation of a Turkijh book that has 
yet appeared, is that in Italian, of an admi¬ 
rable hiftory by the Mufti Saadeddin, 
which reaches indeed no lower than the 
reign of Selim the Firji ; but for the beauty 
of its compofition, and the richnefs of its 
matter, may be compared with the fineft hif- 
torical pieces in the languages of Europe, 

It will feem ridiculous to place a Turkijh 
diSiionary among thefe authorities; but it is cer¬ 
tainly true, that the great repoftory of Euijlern 
learning, compiled by Meninski, contains 
not only the clearell explanation of common 
words, and proper names, but exhibits the moft 
exa£t' Ipecimens of the colloquial expreflions 
and forms of fpeech ufed by the Turks; and 
a judicious writer will not fail to obferve the 
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mmutefl: plira(e§, or evea the commoneft 
proverbs of a nation whom he intends to de- 
fciibe, fince they fometimes comprife an al- 
lufion to local cuftoms, and often include 
fbme maxim or received opinion, which may 
ferve to fet the charadler of the people in a 
ftriking light. It is a remark of Mr. PopCy 
in anfwer to a line of Lord Hervey, that a 
diBionaiy^ which g^es us any thing but words^ 
mujl he not only an expenfivet but a very extra¬ 
vagant one : yet, methinks if didionary 
can be found, which is not very exper^e^ npr 
very extravaganty it cannot reafonably be 
cen Cured for giving us a little real knowledge 
as well as words. 

The Hijiory of the Turks by the prince* 

* It will give me pleasure to pay a small tribute in 
this place to the memory of that excellent man, by 
vindicating his character from the very unjust and ground¬ 
less charges of M. de Voltaire f who allows indeed, that 
1,^ possessed the united talents of the anci ent CrreelcSy a 
taste for polite letters, and a skill in the art of war. He 
adds, Cantemir was supposed to be a descendant of 
Timury known by the name of Tarturlaney because 
Tintuv and Tetfiir sound nearly alike, and because the 
title of KoHy which Tamerlane bore, is found in the 
..ornp of Cantemir. Now the truth is, that the syMAt 
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Cantemir, far farpalTes, in authority and 
method, every work on the fame fubje<ff in 


Cun is not 



k/idnj a title of honour, but 



blood; and the words Tiiniir, or Tt7ni7\ are used in¬ 
differently in the Turkish language for Dcynir^ that is 
iron, which was the precise meaning of Ta7nerlane*s 
true name : so that Canteniir literally signifies the blood 
of Timur; and the propriety of this name was con¬ 
firmed by a Tartarian chief, who assured TeyneiriuSy 
that a prince of his nation, lineally descended fi'om Ta- 
merlayiCy had married a Christian woman, from whom 
the family of the Cantemirs had their origin. But, 
continues the French historian, whatever might be the 
lineage of Cantemir^ he owed all his fortune to the 
Turkish court; and was no sooner invested in his prin¬ 
cipality of Moldavia^ than he betrayed the sultan, his 
benefactor, to the Russian emperor, from whom he had 
hopes of greater gain: the Czar^ he adds, relying on 
his promises, advanced in the month of June to the 
banks of the river Hierasusy or the Pruthy where, by 
depending on Cantemir^ he met the same hardships, 
that his rival Charles had suffered at Pult&va by having 
trusted to Mazeppa. It must have cost this ingenious 
writer some pains to have crouded so many errors into 
so few words. Cantemir inherited an ample fortune 
from his father, and lived at Constantinople in a splendid 
retreat, where he amused himself with building palaces 
near the Rosph(yrtiSy and adorning them with the finest 
remains of old Grecian sculpture, that could be procured: 
while he was engaged in these, and other agreeable pur¬ 
suits, Brayicovany prince of Valachiay was accused of 
holding a secret correspondence with the Czar; and 
Canteniir, who accepted, much against his inclination. 
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any Europatn disle^i* Hs was educated at 
Conflantinople^ and acquainted from his ear- 

tlie title of Prince of Moldavia, was sent by tbe Turkish 
court with orders to seize the person of the rebel. M 
his revenues were not sufficient to support his new dig¬ 
nity wthout some indulgence from the ccurt, the sultan 
promised to dispense with his paying the usual fine 
upon his investiture, and to defray the additional ex- 
pences that he might incur on account of the war; but 
the prince had no sooner reached the capital of Moldavia, 
than he received orders from the mmisters to remit with¬ 
out delay the fines due to the sultan and the vizir; to 
collect provisions for an army of sixty thousand Turks; 
to complete the bridge over the Danube-, and to march 
in person towards Bender before the festival of St. 
George. The prince, on receiving these commands, with 
which it was not in his power to comply, resolved to 
join the Czar, and was of signal service to him, as it 
appeared by the great regard, which that monarch pro¬ 
fessed for him till the hour of his death. The distress 
of Peler was owing to his dependence on the promises 
of Brancovan, who had engaged to supply the Russians 
with provisions, yet remained an idle spectator of their 
calamity, till their camp was threatened with a famine. 
Thus, one of the finest writers of our age accuses a 
generous and amiable prince of ingratitude, avarice, and 
perfidy, merely for tbe sake of comparing him with 
Marseppa, and of drawing a parallel between the condua 
of Charles XII. and Peter and he deserves soU 
more to be censured, for deviating knowingly from the 
truth, since it appears from some parts of his General 

• Called by the Turks pishkesh. 
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manners 


emine 


in the Ara6ict Perjian^ and Turktjb lan¬ 
guages, he was enabled to draw his know* 
ledge of their afiairs from the fountain-head : 
for which reafon, if liis narrative were not 
rather too fuccin£l, and if he had dwelt 
fbmewhat longer on the fubje<ff of the Paftern 
government and literature, or had unfolded 
all the caufes of the greatnels and decline of 
the Othman empire, his work would have 
been complete, and my prefent attempt en¬ 
tirely fuperfluous. As to his piece, confi- 
dered as a literary performance, it contains 
all the qualities which Tully lays down as 
neceflary to conllitute a perfect hiftory *: 
nothing is allerted in it. that has the appear¬ 
ance of falfehood; nor any eflential thing 
omitted that has the leaft colour of truth; 
there is no reafon.to fuipe^ the writer either 


Historyf that he had read the works of Cantemlrf and 
admired his character. See the Life of Charles XII, 

book V.; and the History of the Russian. Emf^re., vol. ii, 
chap. ii. 

* Cicero de Oratore, ii. 15. 

Lfe^Y, II. H H 
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of partiality or difaffedtioD j tlie order of 
time is accurately preferred, and tlie delcrip^ 
tion of remarkable places frequently inlerted; 
the author gives his judgment, openly, on the 
counfels of kings and generals j he relates the 
drcumftanccs of every memorable aS; and 
fhews both the caufes and confcquences of 


every important event: with regard to the 
pcrfons, he defcnbes the lives and ch a racers 
not only of the fultans, but of all the emi¬ 
nent men vtho bore a confiderable fhare in 
the great tranfadions of the nation: and he 
drelles the vyhole piece in an caly, natural. 


and flowing ftyle, without afibaing any 



but that of cleamels j except where. 


for the fake of variety, he drops a few 


flowery expreflicais in the Oriental manner. 
To which may be added, (a qualification that 


feems to have omitted in the paflage 


made 



ouely. ag reeable, and has infufed ii 
that exquifite charm* fo neceflary i 
finilhed compofidons, which makes 




3s tKs called it* 
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reader leave it unwillingly, and return to it 
with eagemefs. It is almoft needlefs to fay, 
after this juft encomium, that Cantemir’s 
ht/lory renders the compilations of KnoUes 
anH Rycaut entirely nfelefs; though both of 
thofe works are well written, and the former 
even elegantly for the age in which the au¬ 
thor lived : yet I muft do them the juftice to 
acknowledge, that I have borrowed feveral 
hints from them, though I could not make 
any pofitive aflertion upon their authority, 
as they were both ignorant of the Turkijh 
language; and fince a very fenfible writer * 
obferves even of Plutarch^ that though he 

A* 

was fuppofed to have redded in Rome near 
forty years at different times, yet he feems 
never to have acqmred a fufficient (kill in the 
Roman language to qualify himfelf for the 
compiler of a Roman hiftory, the fame ob- 
jedfion may certainly be made to the two 
hiftorians above mentioned, one of whom 
{pent moft of his time in a college, and the 
other, though he redded many years, in 

Middleton, in the preface to his Life of Cicero. 


H H 2 
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Turhy. was forced to converfe with die Turks 

by the help of an interpreter. 

The letters of a lady, famed for her wit 

and fine tafte, are in every body’s hands; and 

are highly eftimable, not only for the purity 
of the ftyle, and the livelinefs of the fentiments, 
but for the curious pi<5ture they give of the 
Turkijh manners in the prefent age, and parr 
ticularly of the women of rank at Conjianti- 
nople, whofe apartments could not be acceffi- 

ble to acommon traveller. 

The author of Ohfervations on the Govern¬ 
ment and Manners of the Turks had, from hit 
refidence in their metropolis, and the diftiii- 
guilhed part that he bore in it, an opportuni¬ 
ty of infpeding their cuftoms, and forming a 
juft idea of their charaaer. It is a fingular 
pleafure to me to find many of my fentiments 
confirmed by the authority of fo judicious a 
writer; nor do I defpdr, if this efiky Ihould 
fall into his hands, of giving him a more fa¬ 
vourable opinion of the Turkijh language, 

which he fuppofes to be formed of the very 
dregs of the Perfian and Arabian tongues ; and 
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a higher notion of the Perjialt poetry, which, 
he obferves, it is almoft impoflible, as far a 
he can find, for the beft tranflator to conver 
even into common fenfe*. 

But the lateft, and, perhaps, the moll curi¬ 
ous publication on the fubje^ of the Turks. 

was, Treaitfe on TaSfics, written in Turk- 

\ 

in the year 1731, and tranllated two years 
ago by a foreign nobleman, who added to it 
? very fenjible prefacey and learned notes. It 
was the object of this little work to recom¬ 
mend to the Otbman court the military dif 
cipline of the ChriJlianSy and to difplay the ad ¬ 
vantage of that artful dilpofition of their troops 
by which the timorous and fufpe£led men arc 
put under a neceffity of fighting, even agrinll 
their will; a difpofition, which Hannibal^ and 
other great mailers in the art of w^, have fol¬ 
lowed with fuccefs, and which, if we believe 
Homery was even as ancient as the liege of 
Troy: 

The horse and chariots to the front assign’d; 

Theibot, the strength of war, he rang’d behind} 

* Second Edit. p. 38. 
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ThQ middle space, sospected troops supply, 

Eoclos’d by both, nor left the power to 

Pop£ s Utody IV. 342L 

The whole treatife is entertaining and in- 
aruaive; and Aough it is very imperfea, 
and often erroneous where the Chrijhans are 
mentioned, yet it fuppUed me with nvmy 
important lights, in my enquiry concerning 
tbe- caufes of the greatnefs end decUne of the 

Turkilh eirtfire. 

Thefe arc the rrthcipal works in the lao. 
guages of Euref^ that have fallen into mj 
hands, on the fame fubjeO with the following 
Bfay i and, though I have boirowed veiy 
freely from them all, yet by making this go- 
neral acknowledgment of my obliganons to, 
them, 1 obviate, 1 think, any ohjeOion that 
can be made on that head, and cannot jnMy 
be reputed a plagiary, if to the paffages tato 
from others, I add a feries of remarks peadiar 
to tr-ffelf. I rery foon defifted ftom my 
feareh aft* the other books on the To** 
affairs, in the Fretted and /«&« lang^S 
for, after havmg run over a gr»t nol^ 

them, I found them to contain little mote 

^ ^ , _more dC" 
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gantlj by the above-mentioned authors, with 

■ 

the addition of fome idle fables and imperti¬ 
nent projedls. As to the Greek writers of the 
Byzantine hlftory, who have given us an ac¬ 
count of the Turkjy it was the lefs neceflary to 
examine them with attention, as KnoI/es 6cem& 
to have reduced them to theirquintellence; and 
indeed, the generality of thofe hiftorians were 
more attentive to the harmony of their pe¬ 
riods, and the beauty of their exprelCons, than 
either to the truth of the fadts which they re¬ 
lated, or to the folidity of the remarks deduced 
from them. They were no longer thofe ex¬ 
cellent Greeks, whofe works remain to this 
age, as a perfed: example of the nobleft fenti- 
ments delivered in the pureft ftyle: they feem- 
ed to think, that fine writing confifted in a 
florid exuberance of words, and that, if they 
pleafed the ear, they were fure to fatisfy the 
heart: they even knowingly corrupted the 

names, to give them a more agreeable 
founds by which they have led their fuc- 

Thus tl'iCjr changed logriU Jicg inco Tangrebpixf 
snd Jzzo'dditi f into Azatiius. 
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cefTors into a number of ridiculous errors, 
and bave given their hiftories the air of a 

romance. 

Before I proceed to the books, 'which the 
'Turks themfelves have 'written on their own 
afiairs, it will be neceflary to make a dig;;ref- 
ion on their literature in general, left the opi¬ 
nion wluch moft men entertain of the Turkijh 
ignorancey ftiould induce Ibme of them to ftif— 
>eA the authority of thefe works, or even to 
dx>ubt of their exiftepce. 

It is a ridiculous notion, then, which pre¬ 
vails among us, that ignorance is a principle tf 
the Mohammedan religion^ and that the Koran 
inftnias the Turks not to be inftruaed. I 
have heard many fenfible men inveighing 
againft the mean policy of Mohammed^ who 
they fay commanded his followers to be ig¬ 
norant, left they fliould one day or other learn 
that he had impofed upon them. There is 
not a Ihado'w of truth in this; Mohammed not 
only permitted but adviled his people to ap¬ 
ply themfelves to learning. He fays exprelriy 
in his flrange book, 'where there are many 
fine ideas mixed with a heap of rubbifli, that 
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the man wbo has knowledge for his portion^ has 
received a valuable gift ; and among his fay- 
ingSy which were preferved by his intimate 
friends, and are now confidered as authentic, 
there are feveral which recommend learning 
in the ftrongeft terms; as, the ink of the learn^ 
ed and the blood of martyrs are of equal value 
in heaven^ and learning is permitted to all he-‘ 
lievers both male and female : not to mention 
that precept of his, which is well known. 
Seek learnings though it were in China. 

Tlicrc~would be no end of quoting all the 
ftriking expreflions of this Angular man, and 
the ableft profeflbrs of his religion, in praife 
of knowledge and letters: indeed we all know, 
no modern nation was ever more addicted to 
learning of every kind than the Arabians \ 
they cultivated fome branches of fcience with 
great fuccefs, and brought their language to a 
high degree of clearnefs and precifion; a proof 
that they had not only men of tafte, but even 
many philofophers among them; for, that 
language will always be moft clear and pre- 
cife,' in which moft works of real philofophy 
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have been written. We are willing .alfo to 


allow, that the Terjians have been a polite 
and ingenious people, which they could not 
been without a lufficient culture of their 
talents. They lay for a long time aftoniflied 
and ftupified at the rapid progrefs of the Mo- 
hammedan arms; but when they began to re* 


vive, and had embraced the religion of their 
conquerors, they followed their natural bent, 
and applied themfelves with great eagemefs 
to the improvement of their language; which 
was by that time grown very rich by its mix-, 
ture with the Arabic, We are no lefs can* 
did to the Indians^ ^vhom we know to have 
been a wife and inventive nation j we read 
with pleafure their fables of Tilpai ; we adopt 
their numerical charadiers; we divert and 
ftrengthen our minds with their game oi Chefsi 
and of late years, we have condefeended to 
look into their writings ; but by a ftrange de¬ 
gree of obftinacy, we perlift in confidering 
the Turks as rude, favage, and not only un¬ 
acquainted with the advantages of learning, 

but even its avowed perfecutors. 




This prejudice, abfurd as it may feem, is ot 
very aueient growth ; it was firft brought into 
Europe that memorable period, when let¬ 
ters began to revive in the w^eft ; and has con¬ 
tinued to tins day without any diminution. 
It was the fafliion in that age to look upon 


every perfon as barbarous, who did not ftudy 
the plulofophy of the old Academy; and be- 


caufe the Turks had driven the Greeks from 
their country, it was immediately concluded 


that they perfecuted even tb^ lan^ua^e und 


learning cj that nation. 

It is certain, indeed, tliat the Turks were 
for many years wholly addicted to arms , but 
when they had fecured their conquefts in Afia^ 
and efpecially when they were fettled at Con- 
JtantinGple, they began to cultivate every fpe- 
cies of literature; and their fultans often fet 


them the example. At that time, they were 
fo fenfible of the high polifii which learning 
gives to the manners of every nation, that 
they reflected with dildain on their ancient 
nidcnefs} and one of the heft poets, (juoted 
by M tPHerbeloty fays, although the rude dif^ 



pqfithn of the Turks feemed to be a border that 
had no remedy yet when they difperjed the ehudt 
of ignorance •with the ftudy of polite letters^ 
inar^ of them became a light to the world*^. 
But hers we muft be underftood to ^[>eak 
merely of poetry, rhetoric, moral philoibphy, 
luftbry, and riie lefs abftmfe parts of know¬ 
ledge ; for we muft confefs, and the Jifiatws 
confer themlelves, that they are far in^rior 
to the natives of Europe in every branch of 
pure and nxixed mathemarics, as well as in the 


* la Tnrkisbj 

•>>' 

t//' -r. 

Std this efiniein is eemtradictedhj a satir^f «»i» asserts 
if a Turk excelled in every branch of science, and were 
;he ablest scholar of his age, yet a certain rudeness would 
ever adhere to his disposition. 





arts of pjundng and fculpture, which Oidr re¬ 
ligion forbids them to cultivate: a very ab- 
liird piece of fuperftidon! which the Persons 
and Indians wiiely neglected, as they knew 
that their legiflator prohibited ^e imitodon of 
vifible olqects to the Arabs of his age, left 
they fliould rclapfe into their recent folly of 
adoring images; and that when the rcalbn s£ 


the law entirely-ceafes, the law itfelf ought 
alfo to ceafe. They begin, however, to imi¬ 
tate our ftudies j and they would undoubtedly 
have made a confiderablc progiefe in the fd- 
enccs, if the prefe at Conjlantineple had not 
failed upon the death of Urabim^ an officer of 


the Porte, and, what was more fiugular, a 


very learned and able printer, whofc place has 

not yet been fupplied. This 
Turk, who had learned Latin by his own in- 
diiftry, and was no contempdble writer in his 
native language, founded a fet of Arabic types, 
and* printed, under the protection of the court, 
feveral pieces of Oriental hiftory, fomc treadles 
of geography with maps, and an eflay of his 
own upon the military dilcipline of the Eure» 





peons* i but none of hb countrymen 
continued his preyed; beesufc it Ip unpofli MC ; 
to underftand the daffiedwridngs of theTerAc^ 
\nthout more than a moderate knowk^e of 


^et^on and ATohtc^ to which none esn pee** 
tend, who have not made thofe languages th^ 
psrncular ftudy £br many years 5 and this 1$ 
tin doubt the reafon. why there are fewer men 


of letters among the '^rks than among ns; 
for though an intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek and noman authors *is neceffiry to fup- 


port the charader of a fcholar, yet a very 
flight tindurc of the ancient langua^ is flrfr*. 
fident for a popular writer, and fcaredy spy 
is reqinfite for a fiiperficial reader. 

The Mohammedans in general are paflion- 
ately fond of hiftory, and not lels lo of that 
mifcdlaneous kind of learning which the 
(Greeks called or a general kiMjep^, 

ledge of a vaft variety of (id^eOs^- 


See a ratalogce of the books printed b 

of »bi«; discourse. 

ind of learning was called varm 

the Romans, among \rhom Varro was the most 

for it. The most curious and ©auataim*^ 


+ Thi9 1 
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Turks have more hiftcmcal pieces iathar lan¬ 
guage, Uiau moft European nations; and we 
foaj judge of Uidr erudition by the large 
work compofed in the feventeenth century by 
C&tikzddek, whidi contains an accurate ac¬ 
count of all the books that had been written 
till bis dme in Turkijb^ Arabic^ osA fVr- 


fian* 

Thc& works ate very imperfectly known 
in Europe \ fob diough^ a ienator of 

Eatice, a««i ambaflador fiom that ftate to the 


nature are, theBanyuet ^ ^thenaus, the 'Nights^ Au^ 
buGAHuSfVMulthe ChiUads ef TsUxtku bat tbs AreMi^ 
am were fonder of thia various erudition than any peo* 
pie whatever. Tins species of. writing begins to grow 
cippiea^iible anmg ance nothizig can be mofe tri¬ 
fling than to transcribe our commonplace book, and 
nothing man easy than to quote a multitnde of anthors in 

B 


* The t^te (^diis hook is ^y^J| ^ \ 


Casl^ 


nouieaAtlJIbaiaeryfQpiruoaSi botlt mightjustly beintkled. 




the An&s^ Persiant^ aai TuAts.—3Am PHeeitUt Kag insert- 

^ dm hm nan of this week b Ins Orimtak. 
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pubUflied 


Berature of the Turks, yet he knew little <» 
nothing of their langiu^, and took allhis ae> 
counts of thcur books ftom an interpreter^ who 


him into l^eral nuftakes. 




leanm^ 


Second 


tfgiflator, in the fixteenth century; and in¬ 
deed the moft duidng period in the luihnry of 
imy pation muft certrinly be that, in wludbi 
die example of the foverrign pves the no^ 


turn 


opens a way to rich# 


r 


honour. 




i 


wrote a very #lebiaiBd 


iOrality, 


.. 'n. 


'■S'; * 


of Adriief^U, and had he 

Hved, iwould have been ndfed to the 

*■ 

of Mufti, or fupreme interpeter of the la^ 
He had fpent feveial years in compofiojE M 


parapbtafe 


* 

was a clofe .imritak# d 


ZD. Verf an author, named^ 





Hbimriaii 
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contains fourteen fe^ions in profc and verfe, 
jind a voy elegant introdudionj and an enter¬ 
taining preface. I may juftly aflert, that it 
comprifes all the beauties of the TCurkiJh lan¬ 
guage ; but it is lb mixed with Fafian and 
Arabic phrales, that a Turk of no education 
would not. be able to read a page of it. A 
beautiful copy of this book is preferved in the 
Britijb Mufeunty among the manufcripts of 
^vcHans Shansi and it would be highly 
ufeful to any perlbny who had accels to that 
collection, and wiihed to learn Turkijbi e^e- 
cially as part of it has been * tranllated into 
French, and part very elegantly into Spamjb, 
by the help of which tianflations he might 
purfue Ins ftudy with incredible eafe, provid¬ 
ed that he a moderate knowledge of Ara~ 
btCy which may truly be called'the bails and 

This is theprind^al fyftem of Ethics among 

* No. S586. In the same collection. No. 54-56} is a 
very agreeable romance} intitled} tie Life ef Abu Sina, 
by Hasson, preceptor to Morad the Third. Both, th^e 
books, as well as the rest, which foUoW} are otten cited hy 
Mesttsuld, 

II. 
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the Turks, if we except, perhaps, a moral 
work on the duties of man, intitled, Icsiri depict, 


written 


poli£hed 


The 


preceptor of Morad the Second 


am 


remarkable 


they do not deferve to be mentioned as a daf- 


iical work j fince an elegance of di<^tion, as 
well as a loftinefs of fentiment, are neceflary 
to coniiitute a fine piece of writing. 

The nobleft hiilorical work in the Turkijb 
language was compofed by Saadeddin, who 
was Mufti of Conjiantinople in the reign of 
Morad the Third. It contains the hiftory of 
the Otbmahs, from the founder of that fa¬ 
mily to Selim I. This elegant work has been 

■i. 

tranflated into Italian by a very able interpre¬ 
ter of the Rajlern 1 anguages; and the excel¬ 
lent prince Cantemir has inferted the fiibftance 
of it in his hiftory of the Turks. 

There are a great number of other hiftories 
in Turkijl:>, fome of the whole Otbman family, 
aod fome only of diftind reigns; as Solimam 
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Nameh, the Life of Solimani Selim Nameh, 


the Life of Selim ; and many 


moie> which arc 


highly efteemed by the ‘Lurks themfelves: 


yet it muft be confefled, that the ftyle of thefe 
writers, and principally of Sttudeddiny by no 
means anfwers to our ideas of the (imple and 


graceful di^fion, the kind of writing which 
Cicero commends, diffufedy expanded, and flow- 
ing with a natural ftnoothnefs\ on the contrary, 
moft of their figures are fo extravagant, and 
many of their exprelfions fo ridiculoufly bom* 

bail, that an European muft have a very fin- 
miKi- i-afto -orlin ran read them either with 


pleafure or parience*: but fuch is the genius 
of the nation; and we can no more wonder, 
that their rrles of compofition are different 
from ours, than that they build their palaces 
of wood, and fit on fofas inftead of chairs. 


• Thus a Turkish histonan, instead of saying Vhat a 
prince was just and pious, tells us that the footstool of liis 
sovereignty was decked with the ornament of piety, and 
the throne of his dignity embellished with the rich 
mantle of justice;—Rutbeti khilafetleri zlneti tekwa ileh 
arastehy we serin seltanetleri liilyei maadilet ileh plrasteh; 
the two members of which sentence end like a poeticil 
couplet} with similar sounds. 


112 
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The Byzantine hiftoiians cannot be fo cafily 
exeufed; they had the fineft models of com- 
pofition before them, which they negleded: 
but the Turks cannot be condemned for de¬ 
parting from a frandard of taftc, of which they 
were wholly ignorant. 

It is by no means true, however, that the 
Afiatic hiftories are no more than chronicles, 
and contain no fenfible remarks on the con- 
du(fr of princes, whom they conlider, we arc 
told, as fomething more than mortal; there 
are, indeed, many dull compilations in the lan¬ 
guages of AJia, as well as in thole of Europe ; 
but the moll approved hiftorians of the Eaft 
interfperfe their narratives with excellent 
maxims, and boldly interpofe their judgment 
on the counfels of minifters, and the a&ions 
of monarchs, unlefs when they fpeak of 
very recent events, and living charafl:ers, on 
which occafions they are more circumfpea: 
and probably S(xudeddtn continued lus hiftory 
no lower than the reign of Selims that he 
mlo^ht not be reftrained in his reflexions by 
any fear of giving cffence. 
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1 have not yet been fortunate enough to 
meet with the valuable worlc of AH 


containing the hiftory of the lives of Mobam* 
med IL Bayazid IT. Selim^ and Solirndn, of 
which Prince Cantemir gives fo high an enco¬ 


mium 




tremely fcarce^ contains every quality of an 
** excellent bijlory ; a noble Jimplicity of Jlylt» a 
"warm love qf trutb^ and an abhorrence qf fat- 
fgfy.-—I am indebted to this author , (conti¬ 
nues the Prince,) for many Jtriking pajfagei 
in my tnvn piece, 




4C 
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The 


thsivc governmentj /tfw/,and military tnjiitutions^ 
which, if they were tranflated into fome Euro-- 
pean language, would throw a wonderful light 
on the manners of this extraordinary nation, 
and prefent us with a full view of their real 


character. 

One of the moft curious manulcripts that 
I have feen in the Turkijb language, is a very 
long roll of lllky paper*, containing, as ■ it 
were, a map of the AJiatic hiftory from the 
earlieft.times to Selim the Second: the names 


• Bodl. Marsh. 196 . 
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of all the patriarchs, prophets, Mngs, fultans, 
and califs, who at any time flourifhed in 
AJuty are fet down in a genealogical order, in 
which the chronology alfo is carefully ob- 
ierved ; and a fummary account of their lives 
and a^ons is added to moft of them. The 
writer of it is more explicit with regard to the 
Otbman family. 1 took care to compare his 
remarks with my other materials. The whole 
work is beautifully tranfcribed; and the name 
of Mohammed in particular, is adorned with a 
garland of tulips and carnations, painted in 
the brighteft colours. 

In the fame colle<ftion with the preceding 
work*, is An Hiflary of the Othmans, from the 
founder of that race, to Bayazid the Second: 
it is finely preferved, and written in an ealy 
ftyle. The prefatory chapter contains a juft 
encomium of the firft Turktjh ftiltans, whole 
eminent abilities were a principal caufe of 
the greatnefs of them empire. 

There if" another work among Goltuis ma- 

^ No. 315. Most of the manuscripts in this valuable 
collection of Marshy belonged to the very learned 
Golius^ who has written notes in the margins with a black 

DcncU* 




Bufcripts *> which has been extremely ufeful 
to me. It is a regifter ot all the officers of 
ftate, the fervants of the court, and the Turk^ 
ijb forces, both by land and fea, with the daily 
and yearly expences of fupporting them, as 
they were eftabllflied in the reign of Ahmed 
the Firji, at the opening of the laft century: 
the fecond part contains an enumeration of 
all the Otbman fubje&s in Fur ope and AJia^ 
who hold their eftates by a military tenure j 
with the exa(^ number of foldiers that each 
province and diftridl: can produce. As this 
regifter was copied from an original in the 
imperial treafliry, there can be no doubt of 
its authenticity. But the beft modern hijiories 
the Turks are thofe printed by Ibrahim, in 
the middle of the prefent century, which, to¬ 
gether with feveral other fruits of that prin¬ 
ter’s induftry, were brought from Conjlanti- 
nople, by a late excellent amhaflador, and pre- 


* Marsh. 454. Golius has written the following title 
to this book: Imperii Osmanicif Canon, continens qpx 
et quibus stipendta soluta fiierint, unperante .Ahmede : 
unde patet qux sit impeni illius. potentia, Xurcxce, ex 
autographo imperiali d'escriptum. 


tmxurldd. 
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(e&ted to the Royal Society, in whole library 
they are preferved. 

11.6 moft agreeable of them is called by 
tVie florid title of Guybeni Rioleyo^, or the 


* In Torkish ^y£:jS^ 

The andic^ of this fine work was b*I J 

Jfazmt EfenSi, who seems to have been in hig^ fit- 
voor with the Wema, or Lamjars and EtdesiasM of hb 

age. The and the two CKj^ of-Ais and 

wrote the most profuse enco miums of it, wiuda 

are prefixed to the hoc*. That of the has 

so rkficoloDsly bombast in it, that the reader 

will perhaps be {fleased to see it literany trandated, 
as it will pve him an idea of the flowery style of the 

jfsiaiics 
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"Rofe-garden 

thin volume in folio, a very elegant hiftory of 
the Turkijh nation, from the Califs of the 
houlie of Abbas, one of whom imprudently 
eftabliflied a militia of young Turks, to the 
year of Christ 1717* when Ahmed the Se¬ 
cond fat on the Otbman throne. 

The next is an Hiftory of the Turkifi Em^- 
^/r^, from the year 159** hy Naima* *, it is 
printed in two large volumes, and the conti¬ 
nuation of it by Rajbed Efendi-f fills two 
more j the fifth volume was added by another 
hand, and brings it down to 1728, two years 
before the rebellion, and the depofition of 
'Sultan Ahmed, This excellent work conuins 

As this noble volume and elegant compilation records 
past events, and lays open the causes of succeeding trans¬ 
actions 5 the pure stream of sense, that flows from the 
springs of its expressions, and the flowers of perspi¬ 
cuity, that arise from the borders of its rhetoric, toge¬ 
ther with the splendour of those chiefs, who fought for 
the fath and the empire, and the fragrant roses of the 
fame of those valiant heroes, are worthy of the attention 
of all intelligent men, and deserve the inspection of the 
discerning reader. 

* In Turkish f j 


of the Califs, and compnles, in a 
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a narrative of ail the memorable events tha t 
happened in the dominions of the Sultan, for 
a period of above an hundred and thirty years ; 

the embaflies from all foreign powers, among 
whom the Engl/Jb are mentioned with regard; 
the reigns of eleven Otbman emperors, from 
the death of Mordd III. to the lail great fed!- 
tion at Conftantinople ; the lives and chara^fen 
of the mod eminent vitiers, and learned men, 
who flourifhed in thofe reigns; together with 
a view of the afiairs of and even of jEa- 
mpcy according to the notion that the Turks 
have of them ; which may ferve to Ihow how 
far their intelligence reaches, and in what light 
they confider the genius, manners, and influ¬ 
ence of the Cbrijiian world j we mull not be 
difgulled at their falle and abfurd opinions con¬ 
cerning US; lince the lefs they know of our 
counfels and interefts, and even the lels re- 
fpedt they have for us, the greater advantage 
we fball obtain in our trania<flions wkh them; 
and the lefs they are apprifed of pur real force, 
the fewer proviliens will they have made 
againft it, whenever we Ihall chufe to exert it. 
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For my part, I cannot help thinking, that a 
iufter notion of the government, laws, and 
policy of the Turks^ may be formed by an at¬ 
tentive perufal of Natmas Hiftory, than can 
be ac(juired from all the relations of our Eu¬ 
ropean travellers; and that a lingle volume of 
it, accurately tranllated, would be more ufe- 
fril to us, than the vaft colledlions of Rycaut 
and Knolles^ to which, however, I readily allow 

the praile that they deferve. 

It may reafonably be fuppoled, that havi^jg 
(dravm my materials from thefr plentiful 
fources, I mean to prefent the public with a 
complete hiftory of the Turks ; but I refledted, 
that among the numerous events which mufl 
be recorded in the general hiftory of any na¬ 
tion, there are very few which feem capable 
of yielding either pleafure or inftruftion to a 
judicious reader, who defires to be acquainted 
with paft tranfaftions, not becaufe they have 
happened, but becaufe he hopes to derive from 
them fome ufeful leffon, for the conduft of 
his life. It feemed, therefore, more refpedful 
io the public, and it was far more agreeable to 
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form 


of an eflay, the great outlines only of the Turk^ 
ijb biftory, leaving all its minuter parts to be 
coloured by fome abler pencil* and perhaps 


fting 


future 


greater leifure may invite me. 


Wha 


performance 


inftance 


reader, by having fpared him the trouble of 
running over all the idle fables, and even the 
dull truths, with v^hich my originals abound, 
and which I have lupprefled in great number j 
fince both of them are, in my opinion, highly 
difgraceful to an hiftorical piece, m which no- 
thing Jhould be -.oritten that is fabulous, nor 
any thing, bow true foever it may be, hut what 

defernes to be read*. 

As to the nature of my piece, though I have 
intitled it an EJfay on the Hijlory of the Turks- 
yet, from the age of EJizabeth to the prefent 

century, the biftory of our Trade to the Levant 

* Three pag« of original are here omitted, as it 
appears by a mamiscript note, that.it was intended to alta 
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is interwoven with it, and a few hinte arc 
refpeafully offered for its improvement; an 
objed of the highcft importance to the whole 
nation. The part winch rdates to tie Caufet 

of the rife and decline of the Turkijb Empire 

was written after the model of M. de Montef 
fuieu^s Confiderations on the greatnefs of the 
Romans ; nor am I under any apprehenfion 
ef being oenfured for imltadng lb excellent a 
pattetn. to which Imay joftly apply the words 
of Cicero:-^** Demojlbenem imitemur. O Dii 
bent! fuidergo nos aUudagimus^aut quidaliud 
eptamus t at non aifequimurr 
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following pages contain fome compofi- 


tions of Sir William Jones, which have not 
been printed. The a litttle Eflay on the 

Grecian Orators, was written at the Univer- 
fity, and exhibits an elegant fpecimen of his 
early talents in the compohtion of Latin; more 
of the fame kind might be added, butthe curio- 
fity of the reader on this fubjea, maybegra- 
tified by a reference to the fixth volume of 
Sir William Jones’s Works. The reader will 
obferve the connexion between the Eflay 
now prefentedto him, and the quotation which 
concludes the Preliminary JOifcourfe in the 
preceding page. 

The ftcond is an Italian compofition, writ¬ 
ten by Sir William Jones when he was ftudy- 
ing 
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ment of a native of Italy, who has pronounc¬ 
ed it claffical and elegant. The third exhibits 
a curious fpecimen of the form and meqjure of 
a Perfian Ode of Jami, and on this account it 
is inferted. fourth, a fong from the Per¬ 
fian, is in the meafure of the original, and will 
not be thought defirient in beauty. The re¬ 
maining compofitions require no particular 

Ql^ervati(m. 

For want of a fitter opportunity, I here 
/ranferibe from the writing of Sir William 

[ones, the following lines: 

Bakman (a native of Yezd, and follower of 

the dodrines of Zoroafter) repeated this morn¬ 
ing four glorious and pious verfes, which 
ought to be engraven on every heart: 


Make the worslup of the Great Giver faabitua 
Reflect maturely on die day of thy departure 


Fear God, and do no wrong to man. 

This b the way to salvation, and this is enough. 





No. I. 

DE GRiECIS ORATORIBUS. 


Cum id potiflimum dicendi ftudiofii 
adolefcentibus praecipi foleat, ut unum d fam-- 
mis oratoribus deligant, quern tota mente, tan- 
quam pi&ores, intueantur, et quern labore 
maximo imitentur; cum vero ftudiofo culvis 
perdifficile fit oratorem deligere, cui fimilis 
efie aut velit aut debeat, vifum eft mihi pauca 
de Graecis oratoribus difierere, iaterque eos 
praecipue de Demosthene, quern nemo eft 

opinor, qui non imltari cuplat, nemo qm exi- 
mias ejus virtutes inutando fe afleqm poffe 
confidat; fed prima appetenti, ut pulchre ait 
Cicero, honeftum eft in fecundis vd tettiis 
confiftere. 


De oratoribus autcm, qui jit bents florue- 


tradatunis 


tern, in eorum numero poflim repohere, quos 

magis polite fcribendi,<^m.diferte dicertdiy^sl- 
mam confecutos efle puto, magis elegant 
laude fuifle infignes, quam eloquentiae gloriS. 
Is cnim, qui five pudore, five imbecillitatc de- 
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tenitos, in anna 


prodcat, fed in ludo 


utciinque 


eniditae 


tus ac diligcns dici poteft, fed quomoda oral or 
appellandus fit non video. 


Alii tamen 


gym 


nafio, fed in ipf^ acie habitx, ehquentes vere 
nominantur} inter quos> acumioe Diftnrcbus 
praftiriffe vidctur, vi ac lepore Demides, gra- 
vitate Lycurgus, fonitu ^Jcbtnes et fplendore 
dii^onis; fed h® dicendi virtutes in Dcmof- 
tbene uno om.ies reperiuntur; gravis idem fuit 
ac fubtUis, vim habuit pariter et fplendo- 
rem; nec lepos fane Uli defiiit, licet pleriquc 
alitcr fentiant, fed elatus, minax, et fui pro- 
prtus. 

Ilium igitur unicuique veftrum, qiii legum 
et eloquentiae ftudio incenditur, proponor 
quern in primis miremini, quern imitemini 
fummo ftudio, cujus orationes non perlegatis 

foliim, fed patrio fermone reddatis, fed memo- 
riter reatetis; ea vos exercitatio diligentei 
continuata, tales et verborum oratores, et ac> 


X-jfe—V. II 


KK 
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remm efficdet, quaHs apiid Athemei^es 

_ • 

r ipfum Oemosthenem ^emo fiiit. 


No.n. 


TERZETTI. 

Gia rosseggiava intomo all* orizzpnte 
Dolce color d’oriental rubiiii^ 


£ innanzi al biondo 



di Fetonte 


Spargea FAurora rose e 

Cantando a gara amorosetti Isd 
Sen gian di ramo in ramo gli augdUnip 
Quando presso al ruscel cosl cantai : 

Abi^ Ninfa mia litrosa e vezzosetta^ 

La prima ond’io m’acced e nFififiammaii 
Ooando ti vidi pria sojwra Terbetta* 

Pien di viole e di ligostii il grembOj 
Tessendo un^ amorosa ghirlandetta^ 


Sedevi^ oimc ! setto un soave nembo 

Dirose 9 e la tua xnano alabastrina 
Sc^enea di tua grama il licco Iraubo# 

£ sulla mano era la guancia inchina^ 

Qual fior cbe pende sul nativo stelOp 
Cbe imbianca, o gelo o piog^ cristaHina* 
sdlor cred lo dal terao d^lo 
Per in g^^y^o^ gF incaud e rozzi petd \ 

O la sorella del granDip di Delp^ 

O colei fcsd che ne* boscfai eletd 

Di Cipro e Pafo per Adon sospira* 
DaccKe mirai tooi rid leggwdrettip 
j^^tico era il suon di c aim a e flauto e lira 
Ne piacque piu Fusara compagnia. 

Or ogni pastorella cne mi mira 

Si borla della mia malincoiiia i 

Ch 6 fra roinid monti, e sdpra il sass» 
Sempre sfogMido vo* rambasdamia* 
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Ed exTO, non sodove passo passo, 

l^angondo di© da soa stanza ncra 
Er*i ji^K>ii dg a* met nngulti: Alxi lasso 
Ah, S6 mi dara la donna aitem 

Soavi faaci, o quel cKe piu deao, 

AUor allor con voce lusinghiera 

Cantero lietamente il fausto Dio 

D’amore: Amor risponderanno i colli 


'Vedraono i vezzi nostn, e i gau< 
I cemugli fiorid e gU antri moUi 


IMZTATIOMS. 


T.ing 2. Dolce color, &c. 

Dolce color, d* oriental zaffiro 

Che s’accoglieva nel sereno aspetto 

Dell’ aer puro. Dante, Par« c. 1* 

Line 5. Cantando a gara, &c. 

Odi quel rusignolo 
Che va di ramo in ramo 
Cantando; lo amo, io amo* Tasso Am>at.)>S>l• 
Line 13. Sedevi oime, &c. 

Da* be* rami scendea 
Dolce nella memoiia, 

Una pioggia <li fior s(^ira*l suo grembo; 

Ed ella si sedea 

Umile in tanta gloria 

Coveita gik dell’ amoroso nembo ; 

Qual fior cadea sol lembo, 

Qoal so le treede blonde 
Ch’oro fbrinto e perle 
Fran qudl di a vederle: 

Qual si posava in terra, e qoal so I*oiiide; 


K K 2 
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Oual con un vago errore 

Girando, parea dir; “ qui regna Amore.’* 

Pet- par. 1. Can. 14.* 

Line S5. Soavi baciv &c. 

Ella mi seque 

Dar promettendo a chi m’insegna a lei 
O dole! baci, o cosa altra piil cara. 

Tasso Am. Prologo. 

• Sir WtUUm Jono has pTcn a bnntifol tnoslatioo of this pamfe 
of Pctrorch. See Works, roL x. p. CiS. 
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When SAge physician to the couch> of heartsick love-lorn wights he brings 

A roving stranger in thy town no guidance can sad Jami find> 

'Till this his name, and rambling lay to thine all-piercing sight he brings. 




soz 


Nck IV. 

firom Ae PEitsiAM^ pars^iirased in die 
sure of the erig^nal. 


Bright 


as the rose that scents the 
as the fily of the vai^ 
a heart like summer hail* 



B e a u ty like thme» all naJurethriUs^ 

And when die Moon her drde fiQ^ 

Pale she beholds those roninder hiBs, 

Which on the far^ist thou weaxest. 

3 . 

Where could those pe^less flowrets Uow ? ± 
VThence are the thonms that near them groat? 
Wound me, but ssmle^ O lovely foe^ :: 

-f. 

Smile on the beait dbou tearest. _ 

4w 

Sigihmg, I view that cypress waist, 

Docxn’d to afflict me till embracMi 
Sighing, I view that eye too chaste^ 
like the new blosscHn snuUng. 

S. 

Spreading thy toDs wilb hands dhnie. 

Softly thou wavestlb a pine^ 

])arting diy shafts at hearts like mme. 
Senses, and soul beguiliQg. 

€. 

Sec at thy feet no vi 2 %aar sSaw, 

Prantic, with love’s en chanting wave^ 

Thee, ere he seek the ^oomy grav^ 

Thee, his blest idol styling. 
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Lady Jones having been exposed to some dai^er in an 
evening walk over the plains of Pla^, Sir William 
a]T pr»c» immediately wrote the following stanzas: 

No. V. 

PLASSEY-PLAIN*, 

A Ballad, addressed to Lady Jokes, by her Husband. 

jiug* 3 } 1784 * 

Tis not of JIfer, nor of Clive, 

On Plassey^s glorious field I smg ; 

’Tis of the best good girl alive. 

Which most will deem a prettier thing. 

The Sun, in gaudy palanqueen^ 

Curtain’d with purple, fiingf d with gold. 

Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene. 

Retir’d to sup with Ganges old. 

When Anna, to her bard long dear, 

(Who lov’dnot Anna on the banks 
Of Elwy swift, or Testa clear?) 

Tripp’d thro* the palm grovels verdant ranks. 

Where thou^ blood--thirsty Sutahdir, 

, W^as wont thy kindred beasts to chase> 

Till Britain’s vengeful hounds of war» 

Chas’d thee to that weU-desdn’d place* 

She knew what monsters rang*d the brake^ 

Stain’d like thyself with human gore^ 

The hoodedj and the necklac’d snake^ 

The tiger huge, and tusked boar* 

To worth, and innocence approv’d. 

E’en monsters of the brake are friends: 

* 

* It can scarcely be necessaty to recall to the reccUcctkni oC the 
reader the victory gamed by JLorfl Clive, over Sen]>iddon!a, Sebabd^t 
or Vicerc^ of Bcitgal,on Flassey nain. 


ao4 

Tims o*er tlie plsum at ease slue mnrv^ds— 
Wlio Cears oflfence tliat ncf&r ofl&nds? 

Wild perroqaets first ^ence broken 
£ager of dangers near to prater 

But they in Bnglisli never spok^ 

And she began her moors^ of late, 

Next^ padent dromedaries stailk?ds 

And wish'd her speech to understands 

But Arabicj was all they talkfdj*** 

Oh^ had her Arab been at hand! 

A serpent <fire, of rize mirtnte^ 

With necklace brown, and fireckled side^ 

*Ihen hasten’d from her paih to shoots 
And o’er the narrow causey glide. 


Three riephantSj to warn her^- callj» 

But they no western tongue could speak 
Tho* once^ at Philobiblian stalls 

Fame says, abrother jabber^ Greek. 

9 m 

Superfluous was their friendly zeal^ 

For what has consrions tmdt to fear ? 

Fierce boars her powerful inflnenoe fed^ 
SSad buffidoes^ or furious deer* 


£*en tigers^ never acw*d befiire^ 
And'pantingfor sl> rare afecMl^ 

Sie dauntless heard around* her 

-vndle they the jackals vfle pursued. 


j on Elfin 
verse by 


No woiider 
Prais’d in 

A jkm vast vras known m 


Fair rirtn^s guards while TJwa 



. Jf‘^ - ■!> 


A comnien ci^radcRi for the Bl 
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Yet ©hi had one her perils knosrn, 

(Tho* all the lions in all space 

Made her security their own) 
jjg iie*erliad found a resting place* 


a seeing 


No. VI. 

Miss * * * ride by him, without knowing te. 


Cartligan, August li, 1780. 


So lightly glanc'd she o’er the lawn. 

So lightly through the vale, 

nore swiftly bounds the fawn. 


That not i 
In Sidon’s palmy dale 


Full weU her bright-haii'd courser knew. 
How sweet a charge he bore. 

And proudly shook the tassels blue, 
l^t on his neck he wore. 

Her vest, wth liveliest tincture glow’d. 

That Summer-blossoms wear. 

And wanton down her shoulders flow d, 
hyacinthine hair. 

Zephyr in play had loosf'd the string. 
And with it laughing flown. 

Diffusing from his dewy wing, 

A fragrance not lus own. 


Her shape was like the slender pine. 
With vernal buds array’d, 

O heav’n! what rapture would be mine. 
To slumber in its shade. 


Her cheeks—one rose had Slrephm seen, 

* * 

But dazzled with the sight. 

At distance riew*d her nymph-like mien. 
And fainted ’wHb deUgid. 
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He Diamm from the cheri^ 



High, antlers bad his fiuscy rear'd* 
And<{aiv*ring snnk. lus k new . 

He well mig^ err—that morn c«nifiea!^<4 
*Ilie queen with silver beam^ 

Shone forth, and thus addma^d^ 


laet us this day our robes e xch ao ng e ^ 
Bind on my waxing moon i 
cc *Xhen through yon woods at j^easure 
And the sultry nooiin 


Whilst I at Cardigan pr^are 



€€ 

Isike 
cc 



thine, will seem my flowing Itaor] 

my heaV^nly 





** hly hrother Phcsbns lost hisheast 
«« When first he wew^d Ay 
** And wxmld this day, wi 
«« Allure Aee to bis arms 



But 



to vir 






4C 


ever guid^ 

AT 




And o^er Ay heart 


** In vzun lus wiles he 
- And touA his goldGU 






■ 



Ifo* VJLL 


Axf FIRMAMENT. 

* 

*■ 

*'Would ytm Une fidd abov^ 

(Ss^ Flataik am’zoas lays) 

** ' yi«a«- wT«^tm Aouaand eyes of losCy 

« On liiee jj^everl snogja^ 

■ m % 


' i; ■. 

i- 


f 
■ ^ 



SfyjpnMT lova till* srasli disclaims* 

Fbr liise Tiresiaa^ NBnd, 

X i^bnr -irliili licanreidy flanu^ 

, Aiid jB**® 

Cf If : 


"ST 
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•■l 
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No.^vm: 
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Bnisfc eBa f ap tps^d into 
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Tell me not the woods are bare 
Vain excuse! prepare! prepare! 


View the hillocks^ view the meads: 

* 

AH are verdant^ all are gay i 

n 

Julia comeSy and with her leads 

Health, and Youth, and Rooming M; 


When she smiles, freshroses blow; 
"Where she treads, fresh lilies grow. 


! ye groves of Bagley, hail! 

ore the dulling sdr; 


Fear no 


Can your 
Julia has 
She could 
She could 



pronounc’d you £ur» 
cheer a cavern’s gloom, 
make a desert bloom. 


Ainongft the manufcript papers of Sir 'Wil-. 
liam Jones, written in Bengal, I find the 
delinearion of the plan of a Tragedy on the 


SOHRAB 


of Ferdufi 


original. 


part in the heroic 
ler of Perfia. The 
s in fubfiance as 


follows: 


Rustum, the hero of Oriental Romance, 
was married to 'Pahnihut^ the daughter of the 
king of Sutmraingan^ a city on the confines-or 
Tartary. He left her in a ftate of pregnancy, 
giving her a bracelet, which, in the event oj 
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ter, ana Ruflum entertained no fufpicion of 
Ae’ deceit. SobrAb inherited the heroic fpirit 
of his father, whom when he grew np he was 
moft anxious to fee, and when he had attained 
Ae age of puberty, he formed a plan for attack¬ 
ing Kaoos, the king of Perfia, in Ac declar¬ 
ed intention of depriving him of his crown, 


on the head of Hujiutn, 

, the fovereign of Xarvary, who 


and placing it on 
Afrasiab, th 


was apprifed of the parentage oi 
eagerly feconded the ^dews of the youth, as a 
long hereditary enmity had fubfiftcd between 
the two nionarchs of Perfia and Tartarjr. I iC 
accordingly offered to furnifh Sohrdb with an 
anny, fending with it, at the fame time, two 
generals, on whom he relied, with fecret in- 
ftruOions to prevent the difeovery of Ruftum 
by Sffhrdb, and to endeavour to bring them to 
fingle combat, hoping that the youthful vigour 
of Sobrdb would overcome Ruftumy and pave 
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me way- 


death of Ruftum^ he propofed to deftroy Soh~ 
rdb by treachery. This infjdious fcheme fuc- 


part. 


Tartarian 


army invaded Perfia, and was oppofed by the 
Perfian troops, whom he defeated in feveral 


engagements 


The anxions endeavours of 


Sobrdb to difcover his father, were ffuftrated 
by the falfehood and treachery of the generals 
of jifrajiab^ and the two heroes met in battle 
without knowing each other, although Soh- 
rdb fufpefted his antagonift to be Rujium, 
and even mentioned his fufpicion to him, 
which Rujtum denied. The two warriors en¬ 
gaged in (ingle combat three times; on the 
fecond day, Sohrdb had the advantage, and 

i 

Ruftum laved his life by artifice; on the third, 
the ftrength and (kill of Ruftum prevailed, and 
he feized the oppcrtuni'y by plunging his 


daffo^er in the bread of his fon, who, before 

oo 

he expired, difcovered himfelf to liis.father, 
and was recognized by him. The di(b:e(s of 
Sobrub, the affliction of Ruftum^ increafed to 
^gony by ttc tbc brsicdclct^ which he 
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had prefented to Tabmina^ on the arm of Sob~ 

rdby and afterwards exafperated to madnefs by 

the refufal of Kaoos, to fupply him with a 
remedy which he poffeffed of infaUible effi¬ 
cacy, and the inconfolable ang\iifli of Tab- 
mma on learning the death of her fon, are 
defcnbed by Ferdujiy with great beauty 
and pathos; and the whole ftory forms one 
of the moft affefting and poetical incidents in 

the Shahnameh. 

I wilh it were in my power to gratify the 
reader with a tranflation of it, but I ivant both 
time and abilities for the talk. I fhall, how¬ 
ever, venture to prefent him with the verfioa 
of a few lines, which Ferduji puts into the 
mouth of Sobrdby immediately after he had 
received the fatal wound, defcribing the mode 
in which the two heroes difcovered each pther; 


the pailage (in the original at leaft) is neither 
deficient in merit nor intereft. 

To find a father only kno\^n by name, 

"Wretch that I am, I souirht the field of fame. 

Vain hope \ thy hand has sealed a mother’s woes ^ 

Cn the cold sod, my head must now repose. 

Yet, hero ! deem not unreven^’d I bleed. 

Paternal veiige;ince marks thy ruthless deed- 
No! cdnldst thou quic this earth, and viewless 
On airy pinions borne, the realms of space. 
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Or like a fish, the ocean’s depths pervade. 

Or hke the night, involve thy form in ^ade. 

My sire, pursuing, shall revenge my death. 

** 'What sire ?'* the victor cries with fault’rmg breath 
** Rustam!” (the youth rejoins) ** Tahmkna fair. 
My spotless mother, nam'd me Rustuni s hdr. ” 


The plan of the propofed Tragedy, appears 
to have been frequently revifed and corre^ed; 
the bufinefs of each ad is detailed, but after 


all, it is too imperfea for publication. Froflf 
the introdudlion of a chorus of Perfian Sages 


SirWilliai 


after 


the Grreelc tragedy, and he certainly intended 
to ohferve a ftiiii adherence to the coftume 
the age and country, in which the evente 
of his Tragedy were fuppofed to have 


occurred. 

The following Epode, Is the only part of 
the compofition fufiBciently complete for the 

reader’s perufal. 


epode. 

'What power, beyond all powers elate, 
Svstues tlus universal frame ? 

*Tis net tature, *tis not fate, 

•Tis not the dance of atoms blind, 
Etherial space, or sobdle flame j 
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No; *us eternal 

Too* sacred for an earthly name. 

He forms, pervades, directs the whole*. 

Not like the inacrocosm*s imag'd soul* 

But provident of endless good. 

By ways nor seen, nor un Jerstood, 

Which e'en his angels vainly might explore. 

High, their highest thoughts above. 

Truth, wisdom, justice, mercy, love. 

Wrought in his heav’nly essence, blaze and soar. 

Mortals, who his glory seek. 

Rapt in contemplation meek. 

Him fear, him trust, him venerate, him adore. 

I annex a fac-fimile of the writ ing ofSir 
William Jones, and I clofc the volume with 
fome lines on his death, written by her Grace 
the Dachefs of Devonfhire, and infertcd at 
the particular requeft of Lady Jones. 

On the Death of Sir William Jones. 

Teigrmumthj 1795 

Unbounded learnings thoughts by genius fram’d. 

To guide the bounteous labours of his pen^ 
Distinguish’d him, whom kindred sages nam’d, 

<*The most enlighten’d of the sons ofmen-”*’ 

Upright through life, as in his death resign’d,. 

His actions spoke a pure and ardent breasc; 

Faithful to God, and firiendly to mankind. 

His friends rever’d him, and his country bless’d. 


Li/c—V. II. 


^ Dr. lohmoti 

LL 
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Admir’d and valued in a distant land. 

His gentle manners all affection won j 
The prostrate Hindu own’d his fostering hand. 
And Science mark’d him for her faVrite son. 


he general voice bestows; 
iws with domestic blend} 
t be the grief of those, 
sage they honour’d, lov’ 



END OF THE MEMOIRS. 






